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WHERE TEXANS WILL MEET. 


the edge of the foot hills of the Guadalupe, breath- 

ing at once the atmosphere of ancient Spanish and 

\ztee eras, through its aged and picturesque adobe 
issions, and of later and more familiar history through 
ts famed Alamo, where ‘‘Davy’’ Crockett fell; San An- 
tonio, modern, enterprising city of Texas, distributing 
oint for an area equal to that of Ohio, site of over 
10 factories; possessed of those modern factors of prog- 
ress, & Chamber of Commerce, Publicity League, Jobbers 
& Manufacturers’ League, Real Estate Exchange, Spring 
Festival Association, County Highway League, Civic Im- 
provement League, Young Men’s Business League; home 


\ AN ANTONIO, a most ancient city of Texas; on 
» 


ings, which extends from one end of the lumber world 
to the other, and that it will add to its laurels this 
year goes without saying. The association is fortunate 
in being able to offer its members such inducements to 
attend as this interesting city and the comfortable, 
homelike St. Anthony Hotel. To many lumbermen this 
hostelry is already well known, not only to those who 
reside in Texas but to many others who make San 
Antonio a regular winter resort for themselves. Con- 
taining nearly 500 guest rooms, of strictly fire-proof 
construction, supplied with water by its own artesian 
wells, furnished throughout in the best of taste and 
thought for comfort, and equipped with ample assembly 


steward, E. S. Fagg, has recently been added to the 
staff after a service of thirty-five years in catering to 


the fastidious appetites of the famous Florida and Cali- 


fornia winter resorts. Lumbermen who take their wives 
this year and find it desirable to ‘‘beg off’’ to attend 
the stag smoker may rest assured that the ladies will 
find the Japanese tea pagoda, sunny patio, spacious 
verandas, tapestry rooms and library highly desirable 
places in which to organize a feminist movement all by 
themselves. Should the weather be warm, diners will 
find the famous roof garden cafe one of the most de- 
lightful places in the country. In fact, it may be said 


that without exception the St. Anthony meets every re- 
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THE HISTORIC ‘‘ALAMO,’’ ANCIENT SPANISH MISSION NEAR SAN ANTONIO, TEX., WHERE HEROIC TEXANS FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM. 


of the largest corporate population of the largest State in 
the Union; reached by four trunk line railroads from 
the four cardinal directions; boasting seven national 
and three State banks with deposits of large propor- 
tions, aggregating an annual business in clearings which 
reflects a highly substantial business for the community 
—this is modern San Antonio. 

Nor, in giving such a list, should the splendid hotels 
of the city be omitted. There are three of the large 
new and modern class, in one of which, the St. Anthony, 
the lumbermen of the Southwest are especially inter- 
ested at this time, for here will be held on April 14, 15 
and 16 the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas. This organization has achieved an 


enviable reputation for the success of its annual meet- 


rooms, it is, indeed, an ideal place in which to hold 
such a convention. 


The ‘‘Limit’’ in Sumptuous Possibilities. 


The hotel property as it stands today represents an 
investment of over $1;000,000. This money was sup- 
plied by business men of San Antonio who were far- 
sighted enough to know the value to their city in such 
advertising as can be obtained through a well housed 
traveling public. The establishment has lately been 
leased to T. B. Barker, of Joplin, Mo., but continues 
under the active management of W. O. Brinker, who is 
assisted by Noa Spears, both of them of long and wide 
hotel experience. That the epicure may feel assured of 
finding his taste catered to he should know that the 


quirement likely to be made by the most exacting guest. 
Of Scenic and Historical Interest. 


While the program of the Lumbermen’s Association pro- 
vides excellent entertainment, those who can.take the time 
to stay over in ‘‘Sanantone’’ an extra day or so will find 
much that is interesting beyond ordinary sightseeing. 
A point of beauty and interest most unusual and notable 
is Brackenridge Park. This is an extensive forest tract 
traversed by winding roadways that twist and turn 
along the river bank and among the giant live oaks and 
moss-covered pecan trees. This woodland does much to 
dispel the idea of the uninitiated that San Antonio 
stands in a desert of sand and cactus. Should that not 

(Concluded on page 45.) 
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Silo and Tank Fixtures|| 4 


More Money in Selling Silos Equipped With Peerless 
Silo Fixtures Than Any Other Fixtures 
and the selling cost per silo is considerably less, which means double profits to the 
parties handling silos equipped with PEERLESS fixtures, for the reason they are of 


superlative quality and just what prospective customers are looking for. 
Below are a few fixtures, compare them with others. 


Peerless Self-Adjusting Lug. Peerless Twin Hoops. 































Nasr 4 
<a ne 
Nas Nar ** 
For Silos and Tanks. 
Here is what a silo manufacturer wrote These hoops are almost as pliable as a The | 
us on March 5th; flat band, and does not cover up the | 
Last year you filled an order of ours with the surface rotting the wood and rusting 
PEERLESS SELF-ADJUSTING LUG. This year out the band; has many advantages over 
our man who sold these silos equipped with this lug the flat band and the old style of solid 


states that there has been considerable interest in 
his territory with regard to these lugs and asks that 
we send hima sample for general use. We trust e . 

that you can supply him with one of the samples Peerless Combination. 


sending it to him by parcel post. Name withdrawn. 


Peerless Semi-Universal Lug. 





























hoop. 
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mt) am 4 ote _ _— . 
2 , So Door Frame and Hoop Connectors 


















































anged for self-adjusti i 8 
Note—these lugs draw the hoop ends ace tans. en Tae ae 
in line with each other, no chance for _——— 
the hoop ends to bend, always accommodates itself to any OF! 
irregularity in either tank or silo and hoops. 
Other Style of Lug. 
: Cable A‘ 
TE 
= a 1N THE 
SHASTA “CALIFORNIA” U 
| Made in all sizes, 136 and 134 in. thick. Made in all sizes. 134 and 1% in. thick. 
i| | See how the hoop ends are bent. All our fixtures embody Subs 
1] , ’ i : s Te | | such erior features they are worth investigating. Our rate if 
1 It isn’t what we say ourselves, but it’s what i tas 4: Rate ee ten tions 


space is limited to set forth all the superior features. Our 
catalog fully describes them all—it’s yours for the asking. 
We can save you money on silo and tank fixtures. 


they a 
notice. 

Orde 
tu dat 


| & | Peerless Silo Supply Co. < = .< 
| RACINE, WISCONSIN ; ENTER 
Weed Quality | 


| the users of 
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say about our doors that makes them the later 
| leaders of the world. Truly, they are 


Good Doors To Sell | | Pacific Lumber Agency 


and we want you to get in on the profits and big sales that follow 


| their introduction. We make Weed doors in white pine and with ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON. 


3-ply Rotary cut Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine Panels, in a 
variety of styles. 














| oe else ie a arene gm | Exclusive Selling Agents :— 
write us and you will get the information promptly 

WILLAPA HARBOR . 

W d L b C WEED, WillapaLumber Co, - - - -  - _ Raymond, Washington - 'y 
ee um er e.» CALIFORNIA Columbia Boxr@LamberCo, - - - sot Bend, Washington 


Quinault Lumber Co.,  - . - . - . Raymond, Washington por 











SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Building. e tities | Cram Lumber Co., - - - - - Raymond, Washington . : 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. KANSAS City HO. 1612 ner GRAYS HARBOR , res 

R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. ‘ ‘ ‘ oe 

Visitors to the ed Cant ~. oar invited - a + ae Sp pega ma largest ee & a “ ag 4 z m . - E _—- von ail 
ronment area z Bit te seh anti a American Mill Co., - - - - - Aberdeen, Washington 4 Ki 

A. J. West Lumber Co., - - - . Aberdeen, Washington oa 

Donovan Lumber Co., - - - - - Aberdeen, Washington Lee 

Wilson Bros. & Co., . - + - Aberdeen, Washington to] 





— SPECIALIZING IN — 


Washington Spruce = 


— AND — of 


Old Growth Yellow Fir : 








REPRESENTATIVES 





M. T. Owens, - - - 727 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
T. P. White, - - . 1270 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 1 
M. W. Webb, - - - : - 663 Brandeis Bldg., Omaha, Neb. ; 
S. B. Cogshall, - - - - - White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
r oe oe, 95 R. H. Mishler, - - - . - 503 9th St., Sioux City, lowa 
Where our Veneers are quickly dried. Jim Gronen, : i. z id ¥ - Fort Dodge, lowa 
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ly anybody thinks that cement or concrete is not 
porous, let him store some valuable books on his base- 
ment floor for a short time. A Chicago citizen, while 
removing his household effects from an old to a new 
residence, was fully convinced that his floor was porous. 
Some valuable books were left on the floor preparatory 
to packing, and when a few days later they were ex- 
amined they were saturated with moisture which had 
been drawn up through the floor. The books at the 
top of the pile, even, were damp, while the rest of the 
hasement appeared dry. 


LARGE quantities of forests are annually destroyed 
ior the manufacture of news-print paper, a large pro- 
portion of which is used but once. A certain proportion 
f such paper has been remanufactured but the removal 
f the printing ink is difficult and expensive. Research 
vork is now being conducted in an effort to find a 
printing ink for newspaper which will be sufficiently stable 
and yet which will fade with time or can be chemically 
removed or decolorized. The discovery of a newspaper 
printing ink of this kind would at once remove an enor- 
mous drain upon the forests. 





A NEW method of disposing of stumps, and particu- 
larly pie stumps, upon cutover land has been patented 
hy two brothers in New Orleans. The machine is oper- 
ited and moved by any practicable traction engine and 
is provided with revolving cutters whieh start at the 





FREE COASTWISE THROUGH PANAMA. 


The discussion of the bill for the repeal of the 
free coastwise provision of the Panama bill has, in 
the main, and so far as the public is concerned, 
been characterized by oratory and appeal rather 
than by the presentation of facts upon which an 
intelligent opinion could be based. 

3elieving that readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, Who are directly or indirectly much con- 
cerned in this iegislation, desire to have before 
them the facts upon which an intelligent conclusion 
may be based, we have prepared a review of treaties 
and legislation upon the subject of a Trans-Isth- 
mian Canal. This review will be found published 
on pages 31 to 35. 

The present repeal measure has been advocated 
and opposed for commercial reasons, for party rea- 
sons, by appeal to national pride and to national 
honor. 

After all the main question is as to the intent 
and meaning of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. There- 
fore a large part of this article is devoted to that 
phase of the subject. If without reasonable ques- 
tion the Hay-Pauncefote treaty requires that tolls 
should be assessed upon our domestic as well as 
our foreign commerce the present bill should pass. 

Our readers are invited to study the subject in 
the light of the facts presented in the article 
referred to—to read it with thoughtful care. The 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
open to a reasonable extent to those who wish to 
express their views on this national question. 
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top of a stump and are fed downward, reducing the 
stump to chips which are conveyed to sacks or to wagons. 
An average time of 314 minutes is said to be required 
for a stump of average hight and 2 feet 6 inches in 
diametar, cutting it away to a depth of one foot below 
the ground. The fat pine chips produced by the process 
are of course available for the extraction of turpentine 
and resin. 





A Difference of Opinion on the Steel 
Car Question. 


“All steel coaches prevented a serious wreck late last 
night,’’ is the opening paragraph in a story in the 
Later 
in the story of the wreck, however, the railroad officials 
are quoted as saying the speed within the city limits, 
where the wreck occurred, is limited to twenty miles an 


hour and that ‘‘this is all that averted a serious fatal- 
be] 


Sunday edition of a Chicago morning newspaper. 


ity. Just a slight difference of opinion between the 
newspaper writer, who probably has instructions to boost 
the steel car at every opportunity, and the railroad offi- 
cials who have a practical knowledge of railroading, 
the causes of wrecks and what has prevented serious 
fatalities—in this case, a slow rate of speed alone, and 
not the character of the coaches of which the train was 
comprised. 
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Hastening Fair Taxation of Standing 
Timber. 

Too little attention has been paid to the action of 
the National Wholesale 


at its aunual meeting in 


Dealers’ Association 
Buffalo a 


whereby that body indorsed the idea of a yield tax on 


Lumber 
few weeks ago 
timber as a substitute for the general property tax. 
The National Wholesalers’ resolu 
tion pointed out that the tendency of the property 


association by 


tax as applied to timber lands is inequitable because 
it forces rapid and wasteful cutting and threatens 
confiscation of timber properties, while on the other 
hand the yield tax on timber is equitable to all, is defi- 
Therefore the 


nite and is easily administered. ASSO 


ciation resolved 

‘*That this association indorses the principle of a 
yield tax on timber and urges it as the correct policy 
toward timber lands in all States having forest in 
terests.”’ 

It is well that so influential a body as the National 
Wholesale should 


this emphatic recognition of a much needed reform 


Lumber Dealers’ Association give 
in taxation methods as applied to standing timber, 
but it is necessary, if this reform is to be put into 
application, that all concerned should take an active 
and personal interest in it. To 


‘resolute’’ is well 
enough, but mere resolutions adopted at mass meetings 
do not accomplish much. They must be followed by 
personal work in each State. 

The principle of the yield tax is generally admitted 
to be sound; 


economists, authorities on and 


intelligent property owners everywhere recognize its 


taxation 
equity. The battle has been won so far as public 


sentiment is concerned. Several States have adopted 


this reform in whole or in part. The campaign now 
should be carried by all those who appreciate its im- 
portance into the legislatures of the various timber 
States, and they will usually have the codperation of 
the State boards of forestry, tax commissioners and 
other officials concerned. 





Standard Yellow Pine Grades for Rail- 
road Use. 


In the Manual of the American Railway Engineer- 


ing Association, edition of 1911, the report of com- 
mittee VII on wooden bridges and trestles, in con- 


nection with the specifications for standard heart grade 
of longleaf vellow pine, offers the following explana- 
tory notes: 


These specifications state the 
which will be accepted. In practice, with good inspection, 
the effect of these specifications should be to secure timber 
the bulk of which is practically all heart. In permanent 
bridge timber, not protected from decay, sap wood is not 
only useless in itself, but by furnishing a lodgement for 
the spores of fungi it is the cause of starting and promoting 
the continuance of rot in the heart. Sap wood, especially 
after decay has set in, is also extremely susceptible to fire, 
while with precautions ordinarily exercised heart wood is 
practically immune from this source of danger. 

On the other han’, for ordinary commercial purposes sap 
wood is as valuable as heart. Therefore, if the mill owners 
understand what is wanted, good heart timber can be 
obtained for a small advance in price over what is usually 
furnished, much of which contains in bulk 50 percent or 
more of sap wood. 

To obtain proper results inspection should be made at the 


maximum limit of sap wood 


mills, where unsatisfactory timber can be rejected without 
hardship to the mill owner. Extensive buyers of timber 
should have inspectors stationed at the mills. To cover 


the needs ef smaller buyers and municipalities it seems that 
some of the established inspection companies might main- 
tain an organization of timber inspectors at the mills, which 
would prove profitable to themselves, satisfactory to mill own- 
ers and of incalculable benefit to those who use the timber. 


The above suggestions are, of course, offered to the 


railroad purchasing agent in the interest of the rail 


road in the purchase of this material. The italics 
were not used in the original text, but are here intro- 
duced to designate a statement that should have the 


thoughtful consideration of the yellow pine manufacturer. 

If much of the ordinary commercial construction 
what will be the 
proportion of sap after these timbers have been culled 
for such as will comply with the heart specification to 
be supplied at a ‘‘small advance’’ 
is asked for the rest? 


manufacturers of 


timber contains 50 percent of sap 


in price over what 
Is it a fact, or is it not, that 
vellow pine have been sufficiently 
obliging to cull the cream of their product in this 
way and sell it at the price of milk or a little above? 

When the manufaeturers of yellow pine themselves 
make an official grade for such material; when they 
adopt the practice of branding it and assuming re- 
sponsibility for its quality, they not only probably 
but certainly will be in a position to obtain for it a 
price more nearly representing its actual worth. As 
long, however, as No. 1 common is the highest official 
grade they will be in danger of that 


having grade 


taken as representative of ‘‘the highest product which 
they manufacture.’’ It is, of course, impossible to make 
the official grades cover all special varieties of prod- 
uct; but in heavy timbers it is certainly practicable 
to provide a grade for use in protected locations and, 
therefore, admitting sap, and to provide also a similar 
grade for the needs of those who want a large pro- 
portion of heart or all heart in the specifications. 

The manufacturer of lumber should lead in establishing 
such standards rather than merely follow the railroad and 
heavy building construction engineers, 





Georgia-Florida Lumbermen the True 
Conservationists. 

The casual visitor to certain parts of the south At 
lantic States, including southeastern Georgia and north- 
ern Florida, is impressed by the futile struggle in which 
Mother Nature is engaged in an attempt to reforest 
her cutover lands after her own fashion and, indeed, 
to save much virgin timber from wasteful destruction. 
The public is inclined always to lay at the door of the 
lumbermen every sin against the forest, against con 
servation or the rights or welfare of posterity so far 
The this 
sweeping condemnation was never better demonstrated 


as the woods are concerned. injustice of 
than in the locality just mentioned. 

For in Florida, Georgia and neighboring States it is 
a combination of the turpentiner and the cattle man 
that is working havoe to the woods and to lands in 
many cases suited only to forest growth. Indeed, such 
conservation as there is is carried on by the lumberman 
himself by felling trees and sawing them into lumber 
before the high box of the turpentiner and the grass 
fire of the cattle man have ruined and wasted the forest. 

More than that, it will probably be the influen:: of 
lumbermen that will save these woods from their present 
ruthless Many people think of the south 
Fia., 
America. Yet 


desti uction. 
Atlantic as a 
first 


few 


finished country. St. Augustine, 


was the permanent settlement in 


Within a hours’ journey of St. Augustine is a 


territory that in many of its aspects is as new as any 
part of the 


Indeed, that 


country 


country. despite the fact 
fought this 


nearly 400 years ago, there is now going forward the 


Spaniards and Frenchmen over 


marked development characteristic of an almost virgin 
territory. 

The lumber industry of that region, instead of being 
an old, worked-out industry, is new in some respects, 
much of it still being in process of development. It is 
a renaissance. 

Undoubtedly it will be the 


and Florida who will take the turpentiner and the cattle 


lumbermen of Georgia 
man in hand and compel some regulation of their ae- 
their 
Already Jand owners are refusing the cattle man free graz- 


tivities and some diminution of destructiveness. 
ing, and that free lance is compelled to make leases if 
he wants grass. This is going to be a good thing for 
the woods, for the State and for the quality of cattle, 
since when a man pays for something he must give it 
some attention. The day will pass when range cattle 
will be turned loose to live how and where they may 
with only an annual roundup to identify them. 

The turpentiner goes through the woods, making his 
ugly sear on the long leaf pines, big and little alike. 
He leaves behind him an exposed and pitchy surface 
extending almost from the ground to higher than the 
hight of a man. Then along comes the cattle man, 
eager for new grass for his depredating animals. He 
sets fire to the old grass, knowing that new grass will 
speedily follow. But this fire not only burns off the 
old grass but mounts the pitchy scar and consumes or 
kills or Incidentally, 
any young growth that has the temerity to attempt to 
compete with the south Atlantic cattle man is nipped 
in the bud and cut off in its infancy. 


The lumbermen of the south Atlantic States may see 


irremediably damages the tree. 


little reason to worry concerning the stumpage of the 
future when the market shows so little appreciation for 


the stumpage of the present, but the time will come 
when the question of supply will present itself to pres 
ent operators. It has been claimed that many lumber 
into the South the North did so 
with the intention of making a cleanup and getting 
The new 
type of lumberman, in spite of his northern nativity, is 
becoming a southerner at heart. He has learned to like 
the country and to like the labor. More and more as 
the years go by is he likely to stay. More and more 
as the years go by will the future concern him. So 
the South 


helper, an 


men who went from 


away again. But this sentiment is passing. 


may safely look to the lumberman to be a 
important factor, probably a leader, in doing 


something to save its remaining stumpage from waste. 


— 


Let the Truth Be Known. 


That the fire insurance companies of the United 
States are largely behind the agitation against wooden 
shingles and against frame construction in general 
which has been systematically promoted in the Unite 
States for a considerable period, but with a special 
vigor during recent years, is generally believed. The 
statistics of fire insurance, however, afford very little 
in the way of definite information with which to sui 
stantiate or disprove some of the wild statements that 
are made. The fire records of the principal cities of 
the United States are not so collated as definitely to 
determine the relative fire experiences of these diff 
ent types of construction. There are elaborate tabul 
tions of the causes of fire, giving no information as to 
the kind of buildings in which they occur; and elab 
rate classifications of fires by classes of buildings, 
which have reference only to their use and not to 
their method of construction. It is known, for e 
ample, that 38,987 dwelling fires occurred in Chicago 
1912 out of a total of 9,410 fires, but when one comes 
to inquire whether these dwellings were of brick, co: 
crete or frame; whether roofed with wooden shingles 
or some substitute, the records are silent. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago inaugi 
rated an effort to get definite information on this lin 
It sent out a letter of inquiry to the fire marshals ot 
all the principal cities of the country. This lette 
asked the number of buildings of frame constructio: 
as compared with those of brick, stone and cement; 
the number of fires occurring in the two types of con 
struction, and the amount of loss also separated as to 


the two classifications. The majority of reports cam: 


back containing figures so incomplete as to be abso 
lutely useless; but one of the reports—that for Mil 
waukee—gave the complete information and this re 


port covering 1912 showed the following: 


Frame Brick ets 
Number of buildings O5.715 8.354 
Number of fires S6S O32 


L.oss .- $85,210.12 $226,209.44 

Inasmuch as Milwaukee has the only fire marshal in 
the country vet discovered who carries his statistics 
out with sufficient completeness to show this result, his 
figures may be accepted as reliable. The showing they 
Mil 
waukee one fire occurred for each 73.4 buildings. In 
the 


make is remarkable. In the frame buildings in 


buildings of supposedly more fire-resistant con 


struction one fire occurred for each 15.7 


buildings. 
This means that taking the buildings of the city as a 
whole a building of brick, stone or cement is more 
than 444 times as liable to as one of frame construction. 

When one turns to the figures of 


actual loss from 


these fires the comparison becomes still more serious 


for the enemies of frame construction to explain. The 
average loss in frame buildings was $1.33 for each 


such building in the city. The average loss from fires 
in buildings of brick, stone and cement was $27.07 for 
each such building, or over twenty-one times as great. 

There were three other reports that gave the number 
of buildings and the number of fires separated as to 
the two classes of construction, although these chiefs 
stated they were unable to make a like separation of 
the resulting loss. 


The figures for Kansas City are as follows: 


Frame. Brick ete. 
Dimer Of GusINES: 26 ooo cee ce ie eer 44,771 18,13 
ge eee ee 1,264 1,040 


There was, therefore, a frame building fire for each 
35.2 frame buildings in the city and a fire for each 
17.4 buildings of brick, stone or cement construction, 
or about twice as many in proportion to the number of 
buildings in existence. 


Grand Rapids supplied the following figures: 





Frame. Brick ete. 
Piamabor wl TAMIGIRRS:. cos 6 oc ode cee eas 957 3,425 
TE 2 ee ree See ee 279 113 


Here there was one fire to each 132.4 frame building 
and one fire to each 30.8 buildings of brick, stone or 
cement, which apparently had a liability or hazard 
over four times that existing as to frame buildings. 

Fire Marshal Charles F. Seyferlich, of Chicago, sup- 
plied the following figures: 


Frame. Brick ete. 


Dumber of Wouagings:..... 05 6s cas sevn vee 179,850 119,900 
DAR NNIN AOE RENE eos oo Nee » RS 3,185 4,010 
This, therefore, shows a fire for each 56.4 frame 


buildings aud a fire for each 29.9 buildings of brick, 
stone and cement construction. The printed report of 
the Chicago Fire Department is, however, also at hand 


and throws some additional light upon these figures, 
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and the fires above reported were those originating in- 
side the building. In addition were 201 fires in frame 
juildings communicated from the outside and 110 fires 

brick buildings communicated from the outside. 
(he outside exposure hazard, of which so much is made 

; to frame buildings, was therefore responsible for 

ie fire in frame buildings for each 895 such build- 
igs in existence in the city. Inasmuch, however, as 
oue building of brick, stone or cement caught fire from 
exposure from fire in adjoining buildings out of each 
1,090 buildings of such construction in existence in the 

ty it can not be seen where the exposure hazard 
of frame construction cuts very much figure in the 
Chicago fire record in 1912. To be exact, it appears 
io have been only 21 percent greater than the hazard 
io which buildings of brick, stone and cement were 

ibject from the same source as shown by the actual 
experience. 

It is true that this record is for buildings of all 
sorts and not merely for dwelling houses. However, 
snother table shows the hight of buildings in which 
fires occurred and that all of the frame buildings in 
which fires occurred were four stories or less in hight 
In build- 
ngs constructed of other material than wood, and five 
stories or more in hight, there were only 210 fires out 
of the 7,195. As to the buildings up to four stories 
i hight, the figures are here reported: 


and one of them was a 4-story building. 


NUMBER OF FIRES. 


Other 

Hight. Wood. Material. 
lh BEOEF.;.55..' ‘ v0 + 6 cee 391 
De GOOIIOR fess oss tees oars ose Ge 43 
> stories... ‘ . geek 4 + «ohare 1,567 
4 stories.... Pg tendo ik ie a 1 336 
3,185 3,800 


It will thus be seen that in frame construction 1-, 
»- and 2-story buildings predominated and in build- 
ings of other construction 2- 


}1 
and 3-story buildings pre- 
lominated, which were probably chiefly flat buildings 
vr combined stores and flats, with some small factory 
luildings. It is clear, therefore, that as to these 6,985 
fires out of the total of 7,195 under discussion there is 
a fair basis of comparison between frame and other 
construction inasmuch as large factory and office build- 
ings are cut out of consideration. 

Another table in this report is of fires occurring by 
months throughout the year and separated as between 
wood and brick and miscellaneous construction. In 
January there were about 75 percent as many fires in 
frame as brick buildings; in February 86 percent; in 
March under 70 percent, and for April to September, 
inclusive, slightly under or slightly over 80 percent. 
For October this percentage jumped up to 92 percent; 
it dropped down to 76 percent again in November and 
up again to 92 percent in December. In other words, 
there were fewer fires in frame buildings than in build- 
ings of brick and other construction in each of every 
one of the twelve months of the year regardless of the 
fact that there are over 80,000 more frame buildings 
in the city. The increased proportion of fires in frame 
luildings oecurred respectively in February, October 
and December, all winter months; two of them months 
of bitter cold, when the heating apparatus is pushed 
to the limit, and the other the month when the heating 
upparatus again comes into use after disuse through 
the summer and when defects which have developed 
ure, as is well known, apt to reveal themselves. But 
where does the wooden shingle as a contributing cause 
of fire reveal itself in this record? In February and 
December, and usually in October, the shingles on a 
roof are not in a condition readily to catch fire; they 
are wet or frozen, full of moisture, or often covered 
with snow. Some buildings of cement and concrete, 
of course, have wooden shingle roofs, but the propor- 
tion of shingle roofs must be overwhelmingly greater 
on frame buildings; yet their influence upon fires does 
uot appear to be sufficiently great to be visible in those 
months when shingles would be in their most inflam- 
mable condition. 

The annual fire insurance rate upon a 2-story brick 
dwelling in Chicago is 30 cents; upon 2-story frame 
dwellings, 50 cents; upon 2-story flat buildings it is 
10 cents notwithstanding there were 1,567 fires 
in 3-story buildings of brick, stone or cement construc- 
tion in Chicago in 1912 compared with 1,786 fires in 
2-story frame buildings, of which there must be a vastly 
greater number. There appears to be little relation 
between the rates charged for insurance on frame 
buildings and the actual experience with fires in such 
huildings, in as far as such experience has not been 
suecessfully hidden by the method of keeping the fire 
records of the country. 











Advertising Forest Products 


A Discussion of Possibilities of Publicity—by Wilson Durand. 








VI—WHOM SHOULD LUMBER ADVER- 
TISING REACH? 

In any attempt to educate the public in the 
uses of wood involving the expenditure of con- 
siderable money due regard should be had for 
the variation in possible per capita consumption 
depending upon locality, class of consumers 
reached and other important factors. A consid- 
erable amount of money has already been spent 
through channels that reach the people of the 
larger cities. These people, while they are sus- 
ceptible to argument, are forced in many cases 
by law, in other cases by firmly established local 
practice or custom, to use other structural mate- 
rials in preference to wood, and no amount of 
advertising expenditure will have an appreciable 
effect in such cases until the problems of preser- 
vation from fire and decay are so solved that anti- 
wood legislation in the cities will be ineffective. 

In the smaller cities, those under 100,000 pop- 
ulation, wood construction as a rule meets with 
popular favor, although in many such cities the 
fire insurance interests are making every effort 
to restrict the use of wood as far as possible. 
Such smaller cities afford splendid opportuni- 
ties, especially at this time, for educational cam- 
paigns on behalf of forest products. 

Tn the small town and village and on the farm 
wood is the accepted building material, but even 
here substitutes are making inroads. The farmer 
is being taught to build cement sidewalks and to 
use concrete fence posts; is being told that a 
concrete silo is preferable to a silo built of wood ; 
is urged to floor his barns with cement, and is 
using it for the construction of watering troughs 
and for many other purposes for which wood 
formerly was the approved material. In dwell- 
ing house construction in the villages there is 
a tendency to eliminate wood wherever possible 
in the more expensive class of dwellings, and the 
impression seems to prevail that a family’s pros- 
perity is indicated by the possession of a stone, 
brick or-stucco home. 

While it is highly desirable to acquaint the 
city dweller with the good points of wood as a 
structural material and for other purposes, it is 
far more important today that the message be 
carried to the people of the smaller Aties and 
towns and to the farmers of the country, whose 
consumption of lumber and shingles is a tre- 
mendously important market factor. There are 
some fairly good reasons why the man who lives 
in an extremely congested district in a large city 
should use some other material than wood, but 
there is no good reason whatever for the lumber 
industry yielding a point to any substitute out- 
side of the big cities. The farmer who has built 
a concrete silo soon realizes his mistake, but his 
experience, kept under cover, will not deter his 
neighbor from building a concrete silo, and it is 
important that the error be pointed out to the 
neighbor who, once he is informed, will avoid a 
material that is bound to prove unsatisfactory. 

Booklets issued by cement manufacturers in- 
structing the farmer in the art of laying a 
cement sidewalk are most artfully prepared and 
have induced many intelligent readers to under- 
take a cement job, believing it to be a very sim- 
ple one. In most eases such users of cement have 
found that the laying of a cement sidewalk in 
a district where frost is apt to affect the founda- 
tion is not nearly so simple a matter as it appears 
as set forth in the literature of the cement 
people. Many of them would be glad to go back 
to an easily laid and sufficiently durable wood 
sidewalk if they had not already invested their 
money in the other kind. 


The cement manufacturers and manufactur- 
ers of concrete and cement block silos have been 
very aggressive in their advertising and have put 
out such convincing literature that the lumber 
industry has lost the sale of tremendous quanti- 
ties of silo material which it might have had if 
equally aggressive publicity had been given to 
the facts about wood and its substitutes. The 
same can be said of manufacturers of paving 
materials that are competing with creosoted wood 
block and of many other classes of inferior sub- 
stitutes. 

A drive through any stretch of prosperous 


‘farming country in the North will point a lesson 


on the subject of farmhouse construction. Sel- 
dom is found a brick, stone or concrete farm 
building of presentable appearance. The attract- 
ive farm houses are of frame construction, and 
the prosperous farmer at little expense keeps his 
house well painted and in good repair. Some- 
times he finds it necessary to build an addition 
or to make alterations—a simple matter with a 
frame building—but the owner of a farm home 
built of stone, brick or similar materials seldom 
undertakes extensive improvements or repairs. 


In the small town the fire hazard is reduced 
to the minimum and building lots are so large as 
a rule that there is little danger of conflagration. 
The frame dwelling with its splendid qualities 
of insulation against heat and cold, built of the 
least expensive material and yet good for a life- 
time and more, has every advantage over its 
competitors. 

These points must be borne in mind in the in- 
telligent placing of lumber advertising, and it 
should also be remembered that of all readers 
the farmer and the resident of the small town 
are most susceptible to argument. The business 
man in the large city is deluged with advertising 
material a large percentage of which receives 
very little of his attention. 

Lumber should be advertised where there ap- 
pear to be the greatest opportunities to in- 
crease its sale. Those opportunities are not to be 
found in the large cities. But such advertising, 
as has already been suggested, should include not 
alone the consumer but the dealer, the architect 
and the contractor, each of whom has his infiu- 
ence upon the molding of publie opinion and 
fashions in building construction. 

And in all advertising of wood as a building 
material it should be remembered that the women 
of the country have a tremendous influence upon 
the selection of the materials that go into the 
making and furnishing of homes. 

Intelligent selection of the class of consumers 
most approachable with available selling argu- 
ment is essential to any successful campaign and 
when the expense of a national campaign is con- 
sidered any waste of ammunition is sure to be 
very costly. The smal! advertiser, with an appro- 
priation of a few thousands of dollars, can afford 
occasionally to follow his own whims in buying 
advertising and to pocket the loss if his whims 
do not prove profitable. But a national cam- 
paign on behalf of forest products is too impor- 
tant a move to be influenced by anybody’s hob- 
bies. No step should be taken without competent 
advice from experts who are qualified not only 
by their knowledge of advertising but by their 
knowledge of the industry itself. Advertising not 
so directed is apt to be wasted on a class of con- 
sumers that can never be converted to the use of 
wood. 

Another consideration in the placing of forest 
products advertising to the consumer, a consid- 
eration that thus far has received very little 
attention, is this: Publicity in the cities has 
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comparatively little effect on public opinion in 
the rural districts. The sentiment that has been 
built up against the lumber industry is strongest 
among the very people who should be the heavi- 
est buyers of lumber. The farmer, more than 
anyone else, believes the stories of a lumber 
**trust’’ as told him by his friend the mail 
order house, as confirmed by his friend the poli- 
tician who has learned that trust-hunting and 
vote-getting go together. Advertising through 
media that reach the city population will not 


help materially to dissipate this misunderstand- 
ing that is so general through the country. But 
advertising through media that reach the farmer, 
the merchant and the business man in the farm- 
ing center will insure more favorable publicity 
through those media and will tend to clean up 
much erroneous opinion about the lumber indus- 
try in the places where that opinion does the 
greatest harm. 

The complete campaign that eventually will be 
possible, if the hopes of progressive lumbermen 


are realized, will include, of course, a plan to 
reach every class of consumer. But the fate of 
the first proposal for a general advertising cam- 
paign should serve as a warning that it will not 
be feasible to undertake everything at once. In 
the beginning the campaign should be directed 
in the channels through which the greatest vol- 
ume of results can be secured. Then, when re- 
sults attest the wisdom of the attempt and the 
reluctant have been forced into line, the time will 


come for broader and more comprehensive effort. 
Next week: Advertising Lumber as a Building Material. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Trade idiosyncrasies are so many and varied that the 
average business man is hard put even to guess roughly 
what the future has in store as to trade developments. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, however, that a re- 
view of conditions as seen by one of the big financiers of 
the country will be read with a good deal of interest. 
The following review was gotten out by the National City 
Bank of Chicago, and undoubtedly reflects the ideas of 
that institution’s president, David R. Forgan. 

‘*General business at the present time is quiet. The 
improvement which many people confidently expected 
would materialize in 1914 has not as yet become apparent, 
notwithstanding the fact that many sound reasons may 
be advanced for optimistic anticipation. One of the first 
consequences of slow business is always the discharging 
of many men by various industries, and the large num- 
ber of idle men presents a serious difficulty at the present 
time. This situation is being relieved as fast as possible, 
however, through the action of public bodies in trans- 
ferring the surplus to sections of the country where an 
actual shortage of labor exists. But the laying off of 
great bodies of men always entails hardships, and it is 
of the utmost importance that the congestion be relieved 
as soon as possible. Under these circumstances the labor 
unions have been less insistent upon wage increases, and 
it looks now as if the railroads would be allowed to re- 
tain the benefits of the increased revenue if the Inter. 
state Commerce’ Commission should act favorably upon 
their application for a 5 percent increase in freight 
rates. It is by no means certain yet what action the 
commission will take, and under the circumstances it 
would not be surprising if a compromise settlement should 
be arrived at. The public is vitally interested in the 
question, however, and the sooner a decision is arrived 
at the better it will be for the whole country, and if the 
decision should be favorable to the railroads there would 
be a marked improvement in many lines of business. 
When the railroads stop buying and building, when they 
find it necessary to operate with curtailed forces, and 
to retrench in every possible manner, there are many 
lines of business directly affected, and the business in- 
terests of the whole country are to some extent adversely 
affected. Grant the railroads the increase they need and 
they would feel reassured, and would begin buying neces- 
sary equipment and making many long deferred improve- 
ments. Some such assurance from the regulative and 
administrative forces of our Government is greatly needed 
at the present time, not only by the railroads but by 
business in general. For the last ten years capital has 
been withstanding attacks of all kinds from the Federal 
and State Governments, and has now become very timid. 
While it is true that many wrongs in the conduct of 
our large corporations needed the regulative power of 
Government to eradicate, the great abuses have now been 
ferreted out and corrected, and it is time to call a halt 
and let business take care of itself awhile, always of 
course within the established and proper bounds directed 
by existing law and custom. And when we speak of busi- 
ness—big business or successful business—it is well to 
bear in mind that we are all a part of it, either as work- 
ers or stockholders, and our individual welfare is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of business. 

* * * 


‘‘The work of establishing the new banking system 
is now well under way and its success is of the highest 
importance to the country. Much will depend upon the 
personnel of the Federal Reserve Board, which is to 
direct the affairs of the new system. No body of men 
appointed to high office for a generation past has had 
greater opportunity for rendering important service to 
their country than will the five men who, in conjunction 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller 
of Currency, are to compose the Federal Reserve Board. 
They certainly must not belong to the office-seeking class 
but should represent the best type of American citizen- 
ship. There is every reason to believe that the President 
will recognize this need and will appoint men who will 
command the entire confidence of the country and who 
will be eminently well fitted to take up the task before 
them. If the appointments are well received, the an- 
nouncement of the new board will have a beneficial effect 
upon sentiment, since the country has been awaiting the 
selection for weeks past with keen interest. There has 
been considerable discussion as to the rulings which the 
Federal Board will make regarding the form of commer- 
cial paper which will be available for rediscount by 
banks. High grade commercial paper represents the best 
possible security for a bank to lend money upon and 
under the provisions of the new currency system paper 
of that class will be more available for the banks than 
ever before in the history of our banking system. It 
seems to us that single-name paper, which at present 
forms most of the paper held by the banks, will not be 
discriminated against by the Federal Reserve Board, in 
spite of all that has been said of the benefits which would 


accrue were the merchants of the United States to re- 
turn once more to the system of borrowing on double- 
name paper. The country has so long done business on 
the present basis as to make a forced abandonment of 
single-name paper not only hazardous but foolish in the 
extreme. The Federal Reserve Board may be expected to 
consider the question from all viewpoints, and then to 
adopt such regulations as shall make it possible for the 
banks to obtain the rediscounts provided for in the new 
currency law. 
*. * * 

‘Nothing has developed to suggest that the Mexican 
tangle was nearer solution than it was a month ago. 
New York exchange at Mexico City has, within the last 
two or three weeks, touched about the highest level ever 
known, owing to the confusion existing in that country 
and the increasing difficulty of carrying on banking in- 
tercourse with the people there. The Mexican question 
represents about the biggest element of uncertainty in 
the outlook, and although it is hoped that the matter will 
be adjusted without much further delay the situation is 
full of perplexities. Europe is keenly interested in the 
working out of the problem, as the non-payment of in- 
terest due on various Mexican securities has caused no 
little hardship to security holders on the other side.’’ 

* * * 


Advices from the lumber producing centers continue to 
be varied and somewhat conflicting, according to the re- 
ports of local conditions, weather characteristics, crop 
prospects and financial and industrial situations. More 
hopeful conditions prevail in the southern pine trade. 
Texas miils report a general improvement and that the 
manufacturers have not lost their optimism regarding the 
outlook. At Houston the railroads are doing some buy- 
ing, but in small quantities, while reports from Beaumont 
are of a heavy movement of ties, bridge and trestle tim- 
ber to all Texas lines. The renewed oil activity in the 
Southwest is given credit for considerable timber move- 
ment. At New Orleans reports are more conflicting; 
some say that the yard demand is heavier, with prices 
stiffening; others, that demand is only fair and that 
prices are softening on some items. Without doubt a 
large amount of southern pine is moving in the entire 
country. This is inevitable at this season, for it is the 
principal structural wood of the country and, even when 
at the minimum, general requirement in any year must 
involve a large volume of southern pine movement—that 
is, in the spring months. The recent advances are adhered 
to by many of the larger companies and in such way that 
it is remarkable that the advances have been so success- 
fully held, in view of the special quietude and lack of 
railroad requirement and that buyers for the larger class 
of contract work keep in an unusual degree out of the 
market. Neither can yard buying be said to have been 
anything more than meeting the spring demand from 
consumers. There has been absolutely no buying on 
speculation, unless providing against possible future ad- 
vances is in the nature of speculation. The bright par- 
ticular feature of the lumber business today is the con- 
structural end. Building in many of the larger cities 
and towns is going forward at a seasonable rate and in 
some cities building activity is expected to surpass that 
of last year. If southern pine prices are to go higher, 
or even to retain their present basis, this must result from 
an unusually heavy demand from now forward in about 
every line of distribution, for unless production: shall 
be restricted to accumulate requirements, later in the sea- 
son there will be an accumulation of stocks. In Missis- 
sippi the tone of the market is not nearly so good as in 
Texas and in Louisiana. Many of the smaller mills re- 
port a scarcity of orders and some of these have closed 
down. In the Missouri-Kansas district a larger volume 
of trade is reported and a stiffer tendency in prices is 
noticeable. As an indication of the upward trend of 
business the Cotton Belt Railway announces the purchase 
of 2,000 new cars of the box and gondola type to be 
built of steel underframing and wooden superstructure. 
Other roads are said to have been buying quietly car and 
other construction material. In southeastern Texas and 
southern Louisiana heavy rain storms the last week sus- 
pended logging and mill operations, curtailing production 
and shipment. 

* * * 

The northern pine trade has been rather lively the last 
week in the North, especially in Minneapolis. In no part 
of the field is there any more than a moderate call for 
lumber to replenish yard and shop stocks. The general 
business condition of the Northwest is pronounced healthy 
and the crop outlook has been greatly improved by recent 
rains and snows. Prices are sustained. 

* * * 


The outlook for hemlock is promising and prices are 
fairly well maintained. In the East the volume of new 
business is light, although retail dealers in that section 


report good prospects for building outside of the metro- 
politan district. In the upper lake country retail yards 
are understood to be low in stock and on that basis a 
good demand when navigation shall bring in fresh sup- 
plies is expected. There will be a renewed interest in 
hemlock when the building season is fairly opened in the 
larger cities, especially their suburbs. 
* 7 * 

Pacifie coast conditions do not change much from week 
to week. On Bellingham Bay the cargo trade is said to 
be normal, with local demand good. Box shook trade is 
brisk. The sash and door factories are fairly busy. At 
Seattle business is said to be not especially active. Mills 
are accepting orders to keep running, in anticipation of 
early improvement. There is an undercurrent of feeling, 
however, that if present conditions do not improve many 
mills will close. Logging conditions on Puget Sound 
are favorable, with the supply increasing slowly. Cedar 
logs are scarce and a number of the water front shingle 
mills have closed rather than pay the log price of $12.50. 
The shingle market shows a slight stiffening in price in 
clears, but stars are weak. On Commencement Bay busi- 
ness is a good deal better; more inquiries from the yards 
are received, with some railroad buying. Prices, how- 
ever, are altogether too low. Some of the mills are said 
to be making unnecessary price concessions. As an ex- 
ample, timbers can probably be bought on an $8 basis. 
The mills in the Flathead Valley report a normal demand 
as compared with last year and prices somewhat firmer. 
Stocks on hand are not above normal and are in good 
shipping condition. Low grades and shop ends are well 
cleaned up, buyers from eastern Montana being in the 
market for this class of material. In California the 
lumber trade has increased in size and if better prices 
could be secured the fir market would be much more 
satisfactory. The redwood situation is in much better 
shape as to demand and supply. The volume of ship- 
ments equals that of last year, with the cut increasing. 
There is some difficulty in buying desirable items at the 
yards. The white pine and sugar pine mills are being put 
in readiness for operation during this month. The out- 
look from the eastern market for shop lumber is con 
sidered favorable. 

na * * 

Considerable irregularity is still noticeable in the hard- 
wood market. Much complaint is heard and disappoint- 
ment is expressed that the demand has not met what was 
expected earlier in the year. For a few days the orders 
came in in steady numbers, this followed by a period of 
comparative quietness. Buyers still show a disposition to 
make haste slowly, placing only such orders as will meet 
current requirements. Notwithstanding this state of the 
market the prices generally are firmly held. In the south- 
ern hardwoods the lower grades of cottonwood and gum 
are in good demand from the box manufacturers. Plain 
oak is moving steadily and ash is in pretty good demand. 
Some sap gum is moving in the higher grades. Notwith- 
standing the fact that some interest has been shown in 
red gum there has been no appreciable increase in its 
sales. The higher grades of cottonwood are also slow of 
movement. Export business is quiet. West Virginia 
hardwoods show some movement in both price and de- 
mand. The inclination of the railroads to make exten- 
sive purchases has not helped car oak any, but the plain 
and quartered oak, both white and red, has been holding 
its own. Northern hardwoods remain very firm. In Wis- 
consin birch logs are said to have been sold as high as 

25 a thousand on ears, or $2 to $3 higher than prices 
a year ago. Elm is also $2 higher than a year ago. Inch 
maple is very firm. Basswood is in better shape than for 
some time. 

* * * 

Cypress conditions are generally favorable. <A bet- 
ter call for shingles and larger purchases of railroad 
stuff—ear siding and roofing—were noticeable this 
week. The improvement in factory stock demand con- 
tinues. Straight car orders are becoming more numer- 
ous; prices are staple. 

* * * 

North Carolina pine conditions do not show much 
change. Manufacturers have not lost heart, however, 
but believe that improvement will make an appear- 
ance shortly. The demand in Buffalo and Boston is 
on a firmer basis, showing an improvement over a 
month ago. It is expected that by the middle of April 
there will still be a better state of affairs. 

* * * 

Eastern spruce remains about stationary. West Vir- 
ginia manufacturers are still permitting their stock 
to accumulate. In the East opinions differ as to the 
outlook. Inquiries have been more numerous and a 
fairly active building year is expected. Pittsburgh 
spruce is moving slowly, but there is said. to be little 
surplus stock in consumer’s hands or at the mills. 
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Over the end of last month nothing had developed 
dicating any change from the uncertainty and watch- 
1 waiting that had characterized speculation, invest- 
vent and general business since the beginning of last 
il. There had been some gain in the movement of 
asonable dry goods, clothing, footwear, and other 
ings that the people need with the changes from 
1e season to another. In the western and southern 
iterior there had been the usual tentative prepara- 
on for work on the farms, graduated in amount to 
ariations of temperature as the sun moved north- 

ward. That the wheat crop situation in the winter 

rain sections is promising, and a much larger acreage 
than last year was sown to winter wheat, has been 
venerally proclaimed. It is also generally stated that 
the winter was favorable to bring the plant through 
the season with small loss by frost damage. This 

-weeping statement, however, has been somewhat 
nodified by others to the effect that there has been 
usufficient moisture and high winds over the dry 

farming sections of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklaioma and 

the Panhandle of Texas. Subsequent reports indicate 

a recurrence of rains that have somewhat relieved the 

situation over a large part of the semi-arid belt. So 

far as present data is available the crop outlook in 
territory between the Rocky mountains and the Great 
lakes indicates nothing sweepingly adverse to the 
crop outlook. This seems to have had a good effect on 
the seasonable merchandise trade of the interior, as 
reflected by Chicago wholesalers and those of other 
cities handling the jobbing trade. One of the leading 
houses reports that the wholesale dry goods and gen- 
eral merchandise business is actively responding to 
the arrival of spring, and that more merchants had 
visited the Chicago market during the last week in 

March than in a like time last year. Trade that had 

heen procrastinated on account of a late Easter was 

coming in large volume. Compared with business last 
year at a like time, orders were greater in total. 

Immediate business was receiving the greater atten- 

tion. Woolen goods and the raw wool market were 

active and firm. 
* * * 

Though scanning the country as a whole the move- 
ment of commodities is not evenly distributed, there 
has been an observable increase within recent time, 
showing that the opening of spring has brought in its 
necessities, A purchasing power is also in evidence, 
lespite the dolorous complainings of security holders 
and the financiers therefor, and the dolor of the 
railroads about the inadequacy of freight rates. In 
the great interior, and in the South, where last year’s 
cotton erop made good returns to the growers, there is 
a fair amount of money in circulation, and the rural 
people have money enough to expend for their needs. 
Hspecially is it notable that in the South, where cot- 
ton is the great resource for purchasing goods, there 
never was a time when cash was better distributed 
among the agricultural class, both white and colored, 
than at present. The result is favorable to the gen- 
eral merchandise trade in that part of the country, 
and there is more than the ordinary thrift in such 
business, wherever there was a good outturn of cotton 
last year. Especially is this noticeable from: Alabama 
eastward. There is some depression in the sugar 
interests of Louisiana, where that industry has been 
measurably injured by reduction in the tariff. 

* * * 


Thus it appears that so long as the country as a 
whole can produce crops for which there is demand 
at home and abroad there can be no such thing as 
utter stagnation in the commercial movement. Even 
in the transportation line one of the great systems 
centering in Chicago is having a good business in 
the Middle West. A head traffic official is reported 
to have lately said: ‘‘Chicago is having good business 
and all roads here are busy.’’ On the Pennsylvania 
lines centering in Chicago only fifty men have been 
discharged since February 1, and the official referred 
to said: ‘*We can not afford to let men out here;’’ 
meaning that there was work for all now in the 
service. The same official, however, stated that traffic 
on the Pennsylvania system had not been at all satis- 
factory east of Pittsburgh. Thus it is indicated that 
the main trouble with the business of the country is 
east of the Allegheny mountains, though the effect of 
hard financing on the part of the railroads has affected 
the entire country by curbing enterprise, cutting off 
demand for rails and equipment, thus reducing opera- 
tions by the iron and steel producers and the builders 
of ears and locomotives. The fact that the New 
York Central Lines have discharged 25,000 men within 
recent time, and the Pennsylvania system has reduced 
its operating forces to the number of 15,000 men, 
shows that something is seriously the matter with 
those old and established organizations. Their man- 
agers insist that the trouble is that freight rates are 
not high enough to cover expenses of operation and 
pay dividends and interest on capital. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is investigating that matter 
and taking plenty of time for it. If the eastern rail- 





roads shall get some advance of rates granted in the 
forthcoming decision of the commission an immediate 
revival of the market for railroad securities as well 
as demand for equipment and track material, is ex- 
pected. Such betterments of industrial conditions are 
expected to revivify manufacturing and business in 
other than railroad lines and restore such confidence to 
investors as to let out floods of hoarded money to 
stimulate general business. At present, however, no 
man can tell when the commerce commission’s decision 
will be rendered, though it has been as good as prom- 
ised before the first of July. In the meantime railroad 
interests will have to hope and wait. What will come 
out of it all is a mere matter of conjecture. Some 
encouragement is felt, however, on account of the 
more recent disposition of President Wilson to give 
the railroads all the favor that they are entitled to 
under disclosed conditions to be ascertained. The 
executive apparently realizes that the railroad exigency 
is a potent one in reference to the present financial 
situation, as it vitally affects capital in Europe as 
well as in this country. Under present circumstances 
American railway securities are not in favor in 
Europe, and on that account but a comparatively 
small amount of our issues can be marketed overseas. 
Granting the roads more revenue from freight traffic 
it is believed will cause foreign capital to turn to this 
country for investment. 


* * * 


Recent railroad curtailment for the purpose of re- 
ducing expenditures, especially on eastern lines, has 
not only taken the form of discharging men in shops 
and on track work, but involves the taking off of 
trains that can be dispensed with, doubling up of 
trains when that can be done without great injury to 
the service and reducing crews when that can be done 
without violation of the full crew laws. This is how 
the reduction of forces has been effected on the New 
York Central, the Pennsylvania system and other 
lines east of Chicago. Of course a pronounced revival 
of traffic would change this aspect of the matter, even 
if the roads were not granted the advanced rates 
asked for. If the crop outturn this year should force 
the roads to provide for a big fall traffic the effect 
would be to do away with much of the retrenchment 
that is now so apparent. The late curtailment of rail- 
road operation has had a markedly depressing effect 
on the steel industry. It is said on good authority 
that no heavy purchases from the railroads are ex- 
pected during the spring, and not thereafter unless 
the rate question shall be settled favorably to the 
roads. Orders are lacking sufficient to employ capacity 
and many mills are preparing to cut down operations. 
The mills are operating from 50 percent upward to 
60 and 70 percent in special cases. Specifications on 
contracts come in slowly, many specifications presum- 
ably being held back in the expectation that the mills 
will be so anxious for them that they will meet the 
cuts that are being made by independent mills. The 
United States Steel Corporation was receiving orders 
at the rate of only 50 percent capacity up to the 
beginning of this week, and it was predicted that 
there will be a closing down of sone of the com- 
bination’s mills unless there shall soun be a change 
for the better. According to report, none of the inde- 
pendent mills are making money at the present prices 
of steel. But the entire aspect of the steel trade 
would change if the railroads were granted the privi- 
lege of some advance in freight rates, even if it were 
not the entire 5 percent asked for, for then the com- 
panies could finance their requirements and thus would 
be able to buy cars, locomotives and rails. 

* * * 


But the present outlook for better conditions for 
the railroads through favor on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or by Congress, has been 
obscured by what has been developed in the Rock 
Island condition and the prejudice that has been 
aroused against the railroads consequent on the dis- 
charge of thousands of their employes. Clifford 
Thorne, Iowa’s railroad commissioner, has suggested 
that possibly the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania managements have recently laid off an aggre- 
gate of 40,000 men in different departments for the 
sole purpose of impressing the country and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the necessity of 
granting the roads the requested advance in freight 
rates. Even that champion of the railroad interests, 
the Wall Street Journal, admits that ‘‘doubtless the 
railroads are not making any better showing than they 
can help in view of the demand for higher rates.’’ 
Yet the fact that the two systems named have sus- 
pended the operation of about sixty trains within 





so much to hurt wood, will receive a hard 
blow at the Forest Products Expositions. 
They will afford many lessons in good 


Shoddy construction, which has done 
| building. 






recent time because they did not pay, and for the pur- 
pose of retrenchment in expenses, should indicate that 
there is a real necessity to economize. 

* * ~ 


In the midst of the predicament in which the rail- 
road managers find themselves, the startling develop- 
ments concerning the finances of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific system have intruded to lend more 
color to the popular charge that the companies find 
themselves in their present perplexity because those 


- who have handled their financing have either bungled 


their work, or have sought private and personal ad- 
vantage through manipulation of the securities of the 
companies. The public eye traces the connection 
between the pyramiding of capital issues on the part 
of railroad officials, particularly ‘cliques of officials, 
and the high financing, through underwriting, of such 
layers of capital, the headquarters of which are 
assumed to be Wall Street. It will do no good for 
champions of the railroads to deny that there has 
been such financing, since the people have such an 
object lesson of it as is presented by the disclosures 
concerning the Rock Island system. Especially is this 
so, following as it has the ’Frisco, New Haven and 
other developments of similar kind. 


* * * 


The prolonged restraint of enterprise, and the hand- 
to-mouth manner of doing business peculiar to the 
time, is understood to have tended to the accumulation 
of money in the banks of the reserve cities. This 
tendency is considered inevitable so long as investors 
and business men are obsessed by fears for the future., 
Besides the Mexican question next door to ourselves, 
there is the Ulster revolt against home rule in Ireland 
that is greatly disturbing finance and _ business 
throughout the United Kingdom. Both these disturb- 
ances create apprehension and promote caution about 
investments and tend to hoarding among English 
speaking peoples. In France, a campaign is said to 
have begun against American corporate securities. 
Recent railroad developments on this side the ocean 
has aroused a persistent effort to direct the attention 
of French capitalists and small investors toward home 
and colonial undertakings, which for several years 
have been neglected, greatly to the disadvantage of 
home industry and trade. Though the money market 
in London and other European capitals has been easy, 
the London Statist is of the opinion that outside of 
London the money market is taking an unduly opti- 
mistic view of the international situation. It is 
admitted that payments at the end of last quarter 
should have eased conditions at Berlin and Vienna. 
The cautious temper manifest at Paris is easily under- 
stood, in view of the Statist, when all the facts are con- 
sidered concerning the encounter of the French banks 
with the recent money stress. Altogether the London 
financial journal thinks that every consideration urges 
the London open market to act with cireumspection. The 
movement of gold from Brazil to Argentina continues 
to attract attention in London. It is noteworthy that, 
despite the disturbance caused by the so-called Ulster 
rebellion against home rule in Ireland, home trade in 
Great Britain as a whole is declared ‘‘ wonderfully 
active,’’ though there later may be a shrinkage of 
trade, especially if the trouble about Ulster shall 
become intensified, even to the extent of open armed 


hostilities. 
* * * 


A noteworthy feature of the domestic situation is 
that in New York it is declared on high authority 
that the slackness of business so apparent in the 
metropolitan district and mostly throughout the Bast 
has had little or no effect on the savings bank deposits, 
which have been flowing in with normal volume as if 
there had been no disturbance in ‘‘big business.’’ At 
the same time withdrawals have been only on the 
usual scale. The officials of the savings institutions 
have a way of accounting for this maintenance of the 
savings status in the midst of so much complaint about 
difficult and costly financing on the part of the rail- 
roads and the big industrials. They say that people 
who are now out of employment are mostly those 
who never have steady work, are improvident with 
their earnings when they do have employment, and 
are scarcely ever depositors in the savings banks. On 
the contrary the patrons of the savings institutions 
are those who are dependable, steady and of staying 
quality, and hold their jobs while business is being 
done at all. Receiving their pay regularly, they keep 
up their deposits so long as they have work. One of 
the New York savings banks reported that it actually 
was receiving more deposits than it cares to accept. 
Its customers are in the habit of investing in bonds 
in a small way, for the sake of the relatively larger 
income than the banks can afford. Now, they are out 
of the market for such securities and are depositing 
their savings in the banks. To prevent too much loss 
in the bank’s surplus percentage compared to deposits 
this bank is refusing to accept joint accounts or those 
with societies, estates, guardians or trustees, 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Within the last three months the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Company laid off about 15,000 employees on the lines 

east of Pittsburg and about 40,000 of the remaining 125,000 

employees have been placed on shorter time. 


has 


The so-called telephone trust, by which the Bell system 
dominates the lines of Washington, Oregon and Idaho, was 
dissolved at Portland, Ore., March 26 when a decree ac- 
cepted by the telephone interests and conceding the Govern- 
ment’s demands was entered in the federal court. 


Town Creek, a stream flowing through the center of 
Jackson, Miss., overflowed its banks recently, inundating 


the entire business district of the western part of the city 
and doing damage estimated at $125,000. 

To arouse interest in good roads, John F. Short, a New 
Orleans youth, is walking from New Orleans to New York, 
making addresses at the towns through which he 
He arrived at Washington March 28. 


passes. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, March 27 filed 
a petition in the supreme court of Tennessee, at Nashville, 
asking for a rehearing of the case involving the ownership 
of Vanderbilt University. The petition recites that Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt was not the founder of the university. 


Prof. Thomas R. MacBride, head of the botany depart- 
ment, March 27 was elected acting president of the Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa, to succeed John G. Bow- 


man, resigned. 

For the eight months ended February 28, 1914, the South- 
ern Pacific Company showed a decrease in revenue 
of $3,201,127 and a decrease in the revenue, compared with 
operating expenses and taxes, of $4,506,748, according to an 
official statement issued March 26. During the same period 
there was an increase in operating expenses of $495,663, 
an increase in taxes of $811,957. 


2ZToss 


Commercial club secretaries, land and others in- 
terested in immigration and industrial topics met at Olym- 
pia, Wash., recently to means of minimizing the 
difficulties that confront the immigrant. 


owners 
discuss 


Figures compiled by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
show that Chicago spent last year $31,640,000 for music, 
the largest sum spent by any city in the world. For musical 
instruments and sheet music $28,000,000 was spent and the 


remaining $3,640,000 was spent for musical education and 
entertainment. 
William T. Hornady, director of the New York zoological 


park, bas been awarded the gold medal by the French 
Acclimation Society and the French National History Asso- 
ciation for his international service in the protection of 
wild life. Mr. Hornady drafted the paragraph dealing with 
plumage in the tariff bill. 

The German-American Chamber of Commerce has been in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York at 
Albany, its object being to foster and protect the interest 
and commercial relations between the United States and 
Germany. 

A $2,000,000 office building will be erected by the Ameri- 
can Express Company on lower Broadway in New York. The 
building will be thirty-two stories high and is to have a 
frontage of eighty feet on Broadway. 

The Laetare medal, given annually ‘by the University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., to the layman who has 
benefited Catholic society to the greatest extent during the 
year, has been awarded to Edward Douglas White, chief 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Midshipman of the graduating class at the Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., during their final twelve months in the in- 
stitution hereafter will be treated as officers and will be 
given privileges heretofore never allowed. 

The construction of twenty miles of railroad south of 
Yuma, Ariz., to provide transportation facilities for the set- 
tlers of the Yuma irrigation project has been authorized by 
Secretary of the Interior Lane. 

The Government filed suit for $115,000 penalties at San 
Francisco March 25 against the Southern Pacific Company, 
on the charge that the railroad company has repeatedly re- 
fused to comply with the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
demand to inspect its files and records. 

Towns in western New York are threatened with a repeti- 
tion of the disastrous floods of a year ago when homes were 
washed away and damage estimated at several hundred 
theusand dollars was done. 

Ground will be broken within a month or two for the first 
group of buildings of the Pullman Free School of Manual 
araining at Pullman, Il]. The late George M. Pullman left 
$1,200,000 for the school. Under the management of the 
trustees of the fund it has increased to $3,000,000. 

The first shipment of fresh fruit ever received on the 
Pacific coast from New Zealand was placed on sale at San 
Francisco March 27. The shipment consisted of 600 cases 
of peaches and pears. 

Maj. Gen. William W. Wotherspoon, now assistant chief 
of staff of the army, has been selected to succeed Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood as chief of staff at the end of General 
Wood's term, April 22. 


Washington. 
The board of engineers appointed to experiment with 
different types of towboats and barges best adapted for 
service on the Mississippi River and its tributaries has 


recommended the construction of stern-wheel, 
tunnel-type boats and all steel barges. 

New Orleans engineer, before the 
committee March 26 advocated the use of 
self-propelled unit barges for navigation on American rivers 


twin-screw, 


John H. Bernhard, a 
Senate commerce 


in their present condition instead of expending millions for 
“deep waterways.” 

The State Department 
by the Haitien 
February on its 


has been notified of the payment 
Government of the defaulted interest for 
national with the additional 
interest to March 24. 

The 
on a 


railroad bonds 


Senate public lands committee will report favorably 
ill opening Alaska coal lands to competitive bidders 
inder a leasing plan. 
Wilson, 


Page's 


President 
Ambassador's 


has received a 


recent 


who complete copy of 
London to which 
and others presented objections on 
references to the Monroe Doctrine and the Pa 
mama Canal, said he thought the speech perfectly proper. 


speech in 





Senator Chamberlain 


account of 


kKepresentative Underwood, candidate for the Alabama Dem- 
ocratic senatorial nomination, March 26 filed his campaign 
contributions and expense statement, expenditures 
of 477.388, with contributions private 
amounting to $2,106.65 


showing 





from sources 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels March 27 expressed himself 
in favor of Senator Weeks’ proposal to have a line of 
naval mails, and freight 
the United States and South American ports. 


fast 


cruisers carry between 


passengers 
In his annual report March 27 Indian Commissioner Sells 
during the last fiscal year 1,905 Indians died 
tuperculosis and that 25,000 are ‘suffering from the disease. 
There are 8,000 Indian families without many of 
whom live revolting conditions. 





says from 
homes, 
under 

The House March 26 passed the rivers and harbors appro 
priation bill, carrying an appropriation of $45,400,000, The 
measure goes to the Senate. 

The Senate March 27 
two State Department officials, Robert 
York, counsellor, and Cone Johnson, of Texas, 
The appointments of John L. De Saulles to be minister to 
Uruguay, and William N. Spence to be United States atior 
ney for Alaska were confirmed. 


how 
contirmed the nominations of the 
New 
solicitor. 


Lansing, of 


also 


The Treasury Department has issued a regulation provid- 
ing that advance payment of income tax withheld by agents 
must not be made prior to thirty days preceding the date 
in which the annual return must be filed. 

The Senate March 25 ratified the treaty with Costa Rica, 
extending for five years the arbitration convention with that 
country concluded in 190. 

A resolution proposed that the War be di 
rected to return to the State of Louisiana its ordinance of 
secession was introduced in the Senate March 25. The ordi 
nance was captured during the Civil War. 


Secretary of 


As the personal representative of President Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Interior Lane will visit Alaska this summer to get 
tirst-hand information in connection with the construction 
of the Government's railroad in Alaska, recently authorized 
by Congress at a cost of $35,000,000. 

3y a vote of 247 to 161 the House of Representatives 
March 31 passed the bill repealing the law exempting Amer- 
ican coastwise shipping through the Panama Canal from the 
payment of tolls. 

The Treasury Department ruled March $1 that religious 
corporafions and other ecclesiastical organizations will not 
be required to withhold at the source the income tax on the 
interest on their bonds and other obligations. 


After striking out the amendment legalizing pooling the 
Senate March 2S repassed the bill to regulate trading in 
cotton futures. 


The Senate March 28 passed the annual Army appropri- 
ation bill, carrying $101,750,000, about $7,500,000 more than 
the House bill and about the same amount the last 
Army appropriation bill. 


over 


Actual work of constructing the great white marble memo- 


rial the Nation is to erect to Abraham Lincoln in Potomac 
Park at a cost of $2,000,000 was begun at Washington 
March 30. 

The third international congress on the welfare of the 


child, which will open a five days’ session at Washington 
April 22 under the auspices of the National Congress of 
Mothers’ & Parent ‘Teachers’ Association, will be attended by 
leaders in the movement for a better child life from nearly 
all parts of the world. 

Custom returns received by the Bureau of Insular Affairs 
show that the total value of imports of the Philippines for 


1913 amounted to $53,812,786, or $8,355,165 less than in 







1912, while exports amounted to $47,772,956, or $7,011,782 
less than in 1912. 
The revenues of the postal service from July 1 to Sep- 


tember 30, 1913, aggregated $64,420,7638.85, a decrease of 






















9,415.64 over the audited expenditures and postal fund 
lost by burglary, fire, bad debts and other causes, accordin: 
to the report of the auditor for the Postoflice Department 
An increase of $13,3¢ 3.06 in the value of domestic mone) 
orders issued as compared with the same quarter in 1912 wa 
shown and an increase of $2,643,483.94 in internationa 
money orders. 





Ernest William Emery, chief of wire traffic in the Wash 
ington bureau of the died 
Washington March 


Associated 


Press, suddenly it 
the age of 55 


FOREIGN. 

A bill for the preservation of the 

been passed by the 
Senate, 


field of 
Selgian Chamber of 


Waterloo ha 
Representatives anc 


Capt. Roald Amundsen has announced that he will abando: 
his north pole expedition unless he receives a further grant 
from the Norwegian Government. Ile 
$200,000, part of which he is willing 

Frederic Mistral, the celebrated Provencial poct, 
Marseilles, France, March 25 at the age of 84.) In 
divided the Nobel prize for literature with 
great Spanish dramatist. 


wants altogethe) 


to contribute himself 
died in 
1904 hy 
Fohegaray, thi 


James W. Gerard, United States ambassador to Germany, 
March 28 addressed a memorandum to Gottlieb von Jagow, 
the German foreign minister. protesting against the petro 
Jeum monopoly bill recently introduced in the German Imp 
vial Parliament. The 
expectation of the United States Government 
injustices toward American investors 
be eliminated before its enactment 


memorandum expressed the confident 
that certain 
contained in the bill 


The superdreadnought Fuso was launched at Kore, Japan, 
Mareh 27. 


carries 


The vessel has a displacement of 82,000 tons and 
twelve 14-inch and sixteen 6-ineh 


unanimous 


guns. 
vote the 
passed a bill 


By an German Imperial Parliament 
Mareh 26 that when a duel or a 
challenge to a duel has been provoked by dishonorable con 
duct the offender shall be liable to imprisonment in a peni 
tentiary instead of confinement in a The bill 
gives the courts discretionary power to deprive the offender 
of his civil rights 


providing 


fortress. 


Engineers and surveyors engaged by 
in verious parts of E 
planning held at 
housing exhibition 


municipal authorities 
gland attended a town 
Liverpool recently. A planning and 
was held in with the 





conference on 
town 
connection conter 
ence, 

Tito Mattei, the noted Italian pianist, composer and con 
ductor, died in London March 30. 
“Maria Di Gand” and other 


Ile was the composer of 
operas, 

The inbabitants of Scutari have asked that their city lb 
chosen as the capital of Albania. At 
30,000 it resolved to fully 
to swear him allegiance. 


a meeting attended by 


was recognize the new king 


and 

Maj. Gen. Sir Hugh McCalmont’s residence at White Abbey, 
Ireldnd, sect on fire supposedly by militant suffragets, was 
destroyed, the loss being $75,000. 

The French steamer St. Paul struck a rock and sank while 
entering the Port of Brisbane, Australia. Eighteen of the 
crew were drowned. 

Melli Germany's famous woman aviator, has an 
nounced her intention of trying for the honor of being the 
first air pilot to fly across the Atlantic, for which purpose 


Besse, 


she is constructing her own hydro-aeroplane. Melli Besse 
conducts a flying school at Berlin and is 30 years old. 
The German aviator, Pinnekogel, established a new aero- 


plane record for hight by reaching an altitude of 20.564 feet 
at Johannisthal, Germany. 

Aviator Garaix established a record at Chartres, France, 
March 28 when he ascended 5,280 feet with eight passengers. 


The Danish Senate March 28 failed to ratify the new 
obligatory arbitration treaty with the United States. The 


old treaty expired March 29. 

Turkey will be represented at the opening of the Panama 
Canal by the cruiser Iamidieh, 

Eighty thousand railway empioyees in Italy have threat 
ened to strike April 15 unless the Government accedes to 
their demands which would represent an increase of $10,000, 
000 in the State budget. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of the emperor of Ger 
many, and the Princess Henry of Prussia 
republics of South America. 


are visiting the 


Sir Hubert von Herkomer, a famous artist, died at London 
March 31 at the age of 65. He was decorated by many soy 
ereigns and was knighted by King Edward in 1907. 

The private fortune left by King Leopold amounts to 
$21,000,000, according to a memorandum of the Belgian 
Government attached to the bill for settlement of the estate. 

During 1911 the French population in Moroeco increased 
from 5,570 to 26,085. This increase did not include the 
French colony in Tangier, or in the Spanish zone, 






The Bolivian Government has authorized a loan of $5,000,- 
006 to construct a railway from Quiaca to Rarija. The 
road will be an important link in the chain of railways 
between La Paz and Buenos Ayres. 
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History and Status of Panama Tolls 


From Authoritative Sources—A Discussion of Treaty Relations and the Century-Old Coastwise Policy of 
the United States — Application of the Monroe Doctrine — Much Newspaper Comment Ignores Facts. 








\o other topic in recent years has been the sub 
t of so much partisan discussion, based on little or 
io knowledge of the facts involved, as has the dispute 
er the exemption from tolls of ships using the 


} 


o 

Panama Canal in trade between American ports. The 
ijl which made effective the much opposed exemption 
was passed because the Taft administration very 


ongly urged it and not, it seems from the record, 
ause senators and representatives had formed strong 
inions of their own on the subject; and now the Con 
ess is about to repeal that bill and to remove the 
ivantages by it given to ships engaged in the coast 
vise trade, not because senators and representatives 

e in accord in believing that such is the course of 
rudence and justice but 

ishington knows, the present administration feels 
that other international questions hinge on the satis 
factory adjustment of the British protest, and is prac- 

cally demanding such repeal for reasons that have 
much to do with other phases of the country’s foreign re- 
lations and very little directly to do with the Panama 
Canal and its use. 

This situation, having a weighty bearing on the in 
ternal business of the United States, seems to justity 
a review of the history of the canal project as a basis 
of determination of questions concerning which there 
is so much ignorant controversy; not because the dis- 
semination of facts can be expected to have any re- 
straining effect in connection with the legislation now 
proposed but because still more important questions 
ure going to arise as the results of that legislation, 
questions that the American people must be prepared 
to consider, not lightly, as they have considered the 
present controversy, but deliberately and with due 
allowance for their important bearing on our com 


because, us everyone in 


merce, 


. 
A Development of Commercial Greed. 

The history of the isthmian project goes back to 
the days of Spanish conquest. It is a romantic story 
and one in which many nations have had their parts, 
some sordid and nearly all inspired by greed ot one 
kind or another. The motives that have actuated 
other peoples are so remote from American ideas of 
the present day that it is not surprising to find Kurope 
looking with suspicion on an American policy in which 
can be detected no element of covetousness, none of 
the mainsprings of action with which European diplom- 
acy has had experience. To appreciate this contrast 
between national motives one must have some knowl. 
edge of the canal policies of the past, knowledge which 
s well supplied in an address delivered by Lindley M. 
Keasbey, A. M., Ph. D., of Bryn Mawr College, before tae 
American Historical Association at the annual meeting 
of that body held in 1902, and included in the official 
report of its proceedings as issued by the Government 
Printing Office. Professor Keasbey, discussing the 
‘‘National Canal Policy,’’ said: 

The question of isthmus transit has been before the civil- 
ized world since the discovery of America. From this time 
to the present four different canal policies have been elabo- 
rated and to some extent applied. In the order of their 
historical succession these canal policies may be named : 
The National European Policy, The Anglo-American Policy, 
lhe International Policy, and the National American Policy. 
It will be enough if I set forth the historical antecedents 
and indicate the political consequents of the four canal 
policies in the order named. 

The National European Policy can only be called a canal 
policy by stretching the phrase to include all the varied 
schemes of isthmus transit that were then devised. Among 
‘hese, canals figured as projects but in practice interoceanic 
communication was effected by means of river routes, pack 
trails and wagon roads. To appreciate the canal policy of 
these days we must call to mind the motives making for 
mereantilism and consider the conditions of absolute 
monarchy. ‘To establish their mercantile systems and suc- 
ceed in their struggles for political supremacy it was im- 
perative upon the absolute monarchs to maintain communi 
cation by sea with their colonial sources of supply and 
establish factories in distant countries for the acquisition 
of raw produce and treasure of all kinds. At first Europe's 
efforts were directed entirely toward the Kast, with a view 
to acquiring the wealth of the Indies. Newly discovered 
America was consequently regarded in first instances as a 
barrier land before Asia. With this idea in mind the 
Spanish monarchs sought first to solve the secret of the 
strait and, when this was found impossible, to establish some 
artificial means of communication across the isthmus. Soon, 
however, the Spaniards discovered the new world to be rich 
in gold and silver and thenceforth interoceanic communica- 
tion became a local expedient for the better acquisition of 
American supply. Routes were accordingly opened up into 
Mexico and Central America to bring the products of these 
countries to the seaboard and across Panama to transport 
the wealth of Peru from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast. 

The occupation of the country made effectual by these 
means of access and egress gave Spain the monopoly of 
Mexico, Central America and transandean South America. 
But monopoly always arouses competition and it was not 
long before buccaneers of other lands began to intercept the 
richly laden transandean Spanish galleons and to harry the 


coasts of the Central American mainland. These freebooter 
raids were soon followed by legitimated Government expedi- 
tions and eventhally Spain found herself forced to defend 
her monopoly against her European rivals. England was the 
chief aggressor, and by her pertinacity succeeded in estab- 
lishing outposts in the West Indies and along the Spanish 
main where she could best secure a share of the Carib- 
bean sources of supply. The Darien settlement was not 
sufliciently supported by the Crown to maintain itself, but 
in the West Indies and here and there along the Caribbean 
coast of the Central American mainland footholds were 
established so firmly as to be maintained till modern times. 

So much in brief for the historical antecedents of the 
National European Canal Policy. As for the policy itself, it 
found expression in Spain’s demand to maintain her Amer 
ican monopoly and in England’s efforts to secure a share in 
such monopoly for herself. America was not considered in 
this policy except as a source of supply to be exploited for 
the benefit of the European monarchs who succeeded in 
securing control; nor was any regard given to Europe as 
a whole. On the contrary, each of the two countries con 
cerned was bent upon defeating the other what though 
their commercial interests would have been better subserved 
by sharing the vast sources of supply. In short, the Na- 
tional Kuropean Canal Volicy was simply the mercantile 
policy applied to the American isthmus; its principle was the 
monopoly ot the West Indies and Central America, together 
with the means of access thereto and egress therefrom with 
a view to enriching the powers that secured control and im- 
poverishing the powers that were excluded. That such 
a policy, when cousistently pursued, should lead to continu- 
ous warfare until one of the contestants succeeded in worry- 
ing down the other was inevitable ; and that in the course of 
the conflict thus engendered exploited America should suffer 
and her wealth producing capacity decline was also 
inevitable. 

The United States took up the transit question with the 
idea of assuming exclusive control of the route, but the 
realization of this idea was interrupted by the British plans 
with the result that between the original establishment of 
the National American Canal Policy and its final application 
in our day an Anglo-American Policy prevailed. It came 
to pass in this way: During the days of the mad rush to the 
newly discovered California gold fields an American company 
succeeded in opening up a provisional transit route by boat 
and stage across Nicaragua, and was planning to coimplete 
the system by the construction of an interoceanic canal. 
The English settlements along the Caribbean seaboard had 
been limited but not obliterated by the treaty of Versailles 
and in the meantime, meeting with no opposition except from 
the Central American States, British agents had succeeded 
in extending these settlements until the southernmost Mos- 
quitia included the mouth of the River San Juan, the Atlantic 
outlet of the proposed canal. United States diplomatic 
agents Hise and Squiers proposed in return for the right 
of way through the country to assume exclusive control of 
the route for their government and guarantee Nicaragua 
right of sovereignty from sea to sea. ‘This, however, was 
impossible so long as England remained in de facto control 
of the Atlantic terminus of the route, so the treaties drafted 
to this effect by Hise and Squiers were set aside and the 
United States entered into negotiations with Great Britain 
on this subject. 


Fruits of Nonresistance. 


There were three courses open to us at this time. We 
might have called Great Britain to account for overstepping 
the boundaries laid down in the treaty of Versailles and by 
making her amenable to the Monroe doctrine cleared the 
way for the application of the National American Canal 
Policy; or we might have insisted that the isthmus be 
excluded from the control of any power and placed under 
the joint protection of all by applying an International 
Canal Policy; or, finally, we might have accepted the situa 
tion as it was and, by admitting Great Britain as a partner 
in the undertaking, established an Anglo-American Canal 
Policy. The first plan was difficult, the second was im- 
practicable, and the third was comparatively easy of execu- 
tion. Preferring present peace to future advantages we 
proceeded along the line of least resistance and had, by the 
ratification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, committed our- 
selves to an Anglo-American alliance in the canal project. 
According to the terms of this instrument, Great Britain and 
the United States agreed to further the interoceanic under- 
taking and jointly to guarantee the neutrality of the transit 
route. In this way was the Anglo-American Canal Policy 
established. 

By adopting this policy England dissociated herself from 
the other European powers as far as the canal question was 
concerned, and entered into a partnership with the United 
States, while the United States in return admitted Great 
sritain’s territorial rights in Central America and extended 
the Monroe doctrine to include England as an interested 
party in the supervision and control of the American 
waterway. 

The lines of the International Policy were laid down in 
Europe in connection with the Suez Canal and only later 
applied to the American waterway. Finding their lines 
of communication with the Orient obstructed by the Isthmus 
of Suez, the Europeans were determined to overcome the 
obstruction by the construction of a canal to connect the 
Mediterranean with the Red Sea. The isthmus in question 
was situated on foreign soii and separated from the European 
system by the Mediterranean. Furthermore, the barrier cut 
off all the maritime nations of Europe alike from easy access 
to the Orient; consequently, none could claim peculiar bene- 
fits from the proposed canal. Under these conditions the 
project was regarded theoretically as a European affair and 
not as the particular prerogative of any one power. As a 
matter of fact, however, France and England were the only 
countries immediately interested, France because she took 
the initiative in the enterprise and England because she 


saw her eastern empire threatened by foreign ownership of 


«the transit route. In the older days of the absolute mon- 
archy this issue would have been fought out, but under the 
newer constitutional regime the logical resort was to diplo- 





macy. So Lngland allowed France the glory of constructing 
the canal and quietly proceeded to secure legal control of the 
company by buying out the majority of the shares. Waving 
already secured possession of Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus 
on the Mediterranean side of the canal, Great Britain also 
acquired the island of Perim at the Red Sea outlet and 
completed her protective system by the occupation of Egypt. 
In this way England secured economic and political control 
of the Suez Canal to the practical exclusion of the French. 
These matters of fact in no wise interfered, however, with 
the theoretical neutralization of the route, which proceeded 
through the necessary stages and was eventually proclaimed 
as a triumph of international diplomacy and cited as a 
precedent to guide those who in the future should undertake 
an enterprise of similar character in America. 

Not long after the completion of the Suez Canal de Lesseps 
was induced by an irresponsible group of promoters to lend 
his name and fame to their project of constructing an inter 
oceanic canal across the Isthmus of Panama. Funds were 
soon raised, for the most part from French savings, and the 
enterprise was inaugurated with characteristic enthusiasm 
but with woefully inadequate knowledge of the technical diffi- 
culties involved. Having successfully initiated their project, 
the promoters endeavored to enlist the support of all nations 
and make the enterprise, in name at least, ‘international. 
An international scientific congress was called together in 
Paris for the purpose, upon which the French plans were 
fojsted and the promoters then appealed to the governments 
of Europe with a proposal to neutralize the canal under an 
international guaranty. Outside of France there was little 
confidence in the success of the undertaking. Still, the 
Powers of Europe were ready enough to accord their formal 
approval of the principle of an international guaranty. 


The Neutralization Principle. 


From the European standpoint the international neutrali- 
zation of the Panama Canal was a natural corollary of the 
international neutralization of the Suez Canal. Like the 
Isthmus of Suez, the Isthmus of Panama wus situated on 
foreign soil und separated from the European system by the 
open sea. Furthermore, the barrier cut off all the maritime 
nations oi Europe alike from easy communication with west- 
ern America, the Pacific and the Far East. Consequently, 
none could claim peculiar benefits from the proposed cana). 
Under such conditions, therefore, the Kuropean powers were 
willing enough to regard the Panama Canal project also as 
a Kuropean affair subject to international neutralization, 
but in this instance there was another factor to be consid- 
ered—the United States, which nation not only did not be- 
long to but had deliberately cut herself off from the Euro- 
pean concert, and proclaimed herself the especial guardian or 
the destinies of the Western world, so the Internationa. 
Canal Policy in being applied to the American isthmus met 
with its rival, the National American Canal Policy, as sup- 
ported by the United States. 

The lines of the National American Canal Policy were laio 
down, as I have said, by the United States when the project 
of interoceanic communication first came up among the 
American republics. The question was to have been con- 
sidered by the Panama congress in 1826, but owing to the 
failure of this congress to convene the United States was 
obliged to proceed on her own account. In the treaty with 
New Grenada (subsequently the United States of Colombia; 
in 1546, in return for the right of way across the Isthmus of 
Panama the United States undertook to guarantee the neu- 
trality of the route, but in attempting to apply the same 
policy in Nicaragua the United States was confronted by 
British claims and the outcome was, as we have seen, the 
substitution of the Anglo-American Policy as set forth in 
the Clayton-BulWer treaty. Even at the time of its execu- 
tion this policy met with little favor among the American 
people and after the reconstitution of the Union, as a result 
of the War of the Rebeilion, the opposition became more 
murked. Americans then began to realize more fully what 
their position in the new world was. ‘Their countries 
stretched trom sea to sea but their coast lines were divided 
by the interposition of the isthmus barrier. Railroads might 
bind the central sections of the country into a commercial 
unit and so maintain the political union recently reéstab- 
lished, but only an interoceanic canal could connect the sea 
coasts and round out the natural frontiers on the East, 
South and West. Furthermore, as a nation the United 
States had promised to protect the southern republics, and 
so long as the isthmus barrier prevailed it was difficult to 
communicate with these countries and keep them within her 
commercial and political system. With these ideas in mind 
the people of the United States looked with increasing dis- 
trust upon the Anglo-American alliance cemented before the 
war, but being bound by treaty obligations nothing could be 
done, though much was said. But when the French plan for 
an international guaranty of the Panama Canal was mooted 
the United States felt herself in no way estopped by the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty from objecting to the proposals and 
expressing herself strongly in favor of exclusive control. 
President Grant was the first to speak officially. “I com- 
mend an American canal on American soil to the American 
people,’ he said. President Hayes in his strong message to 
Congress on the subject next concluded: “The policy of this 
country is a canal under American control. The United 
States can not consent to surrender this control to any Euro- 
pean power.” ‘The opinions thus expressed officially at home 

led Blaine finally to address,a circular letter to the European 

Governments on the subject in order to give the national 

policy international effect. In this letter Blaine was 

able to point to our exclusive guaranty of the Panama 
route and to add: “Any attempt to supersede that guaranty 
by an agreement between European powers whose interests 
in the canal and its operation can never be so vital and 
supreme as ours must partake of an alliance against the 

United States.” 

The attitude assumed by the United States was sufficient 
to put a quietus on the proposed application of the inter- 
national policy to the Panama Canal, but it had not the least 
effect upon our relations with England. These relations were 
fixed by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and in answer to Blaine’s 
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circular letter the English secretaries made it perfectly plain 
that, whatever was done about the international neutraliza- 
tion, Great Britain considered herself still a party to the con- 
trol of the transit route. The obligation became more embar- 
rassing as time went on, for an American company was al- 
ready engaged in Nicaragua, preparing to construct a canal 
through this country, and both the Government and the 
people were desirous of assuming exclusive control of the 
route. Indeed, Secretary Frelinghuysen went so far as to 
negotiate a treaty to this effect with Nicaragua without re- 
gard to the obligations incurred under the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, but President Cleveland, not wishing to precipitate 
a conflict, withdrew the instrument from senatorial consid- 
eration. Such was the situation when we went to war with 
Spain. The effect of this war upon the canal question was 
most marked. In the first place, the enforced trip of the 
Oregon around the Horn served as an object lesson of the 
urgent need of more adequate means of interoceanic communi- 
cation and convinced everyone of the necessity of construct- 
ing an isthmus canal. In the second place, the acquisition 
of dependencies in the Pacific and the consequent entry of 
the United States into the commerce and politics of tie 
Orient impressed upon the nation the importance of maintain- 
ing political supremacy along the sea route thither. This 
involved the holding of strategic points along the line and, 
above all, the exclusive control of the isthmus canal. 

Thus as one of the results of the Spanish-American war 
the canal question again came up for decision and the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty was once more and for the last time 
made the subject of discussion. Fortunately for the United 
States, England had also learned some lessons from the 
war. She appreciated now what she had failed to appreciate 
before—that the United States was bound to become a world 
power and that her claim to the control of her continental 
base was justified in fact as well as in theory. To have 
insisted upon her rights under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
must certainly have aroused American animosity and prob- 
ably been ineffectual in the end. Moreover, a cordial Anglo- 
American understanding was of great importance to Eng- 
land’s purposes. As a result, Great Britain recognized in 
the necessity an opportunity of showing her regard for the 
United States and so cementing the friendship she desired. 
The task before Secretary Hay was consequently not so dif- 
ficult as those that confronted his predecessors and his 
diplomacy was ultimately crowned with success. The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty is now abrogated and under the Hay- 
Pauncefote convention the United States is free to protect 
and control the isthmus canal. So finally, after many vicis- 
situdes, the National American Canal Policy is established. 

[ Proceedings of American Historical Association, 1902, Vol. 
1, pp. 277-285.) 

So closely interwoven have been the elements of 
international competition that at times the commercial 
advantages to acerue from the building of a ship canal 
across the Isthmus seem, from the European viewpoint, 
to have been submerged in consideration of the poss- 
ible strategic uses of such a canal in connection with 
territorial expansion, naval aggression, etc., although 
England for centuries has appreciated that the de- 
velopment of her commerce is of first’ importance. Her 
policies have been shaped at all times to strengthen 
her position as the leader in the world’s trade and at 
no time has she put forward even the pretense of un- 
selfish motives. The Government of the United States, 
in building the canal, has made no effort to secure to 
itself or to its citizens any advantages over other 
Governments or that could be called, 
even by stretching the term, discrimination, except in 
so far as the tolls exemption has given rise to protest. 
In all other respects, at any rate, the American people 


their citizens 


have acted unselfishly in a tremendous work intended 
to benefit the commerce of the whole world, and it 
has clearly been the intention of the American people 
to treat all nations fairly and equally in the enact- 
ment of laws and regulations governing its use. 


Commercial Considerations Secondary. 

Inasmuch as the canal project was well under way 
before the present-day tendency toward avoidance of 
war had developed, the question of the neutralization 
of the canal was formerly regarded as more important 
than the question of commercially equal treatment. 
Any nation might be greatly handicapped in time of 
war by a hostile control that would leave the canal 
open to an enemy’s ships while at the same time clos- 
ing the isthmian crossing to that nation’s war vessels. 
Such a situation, plainly, might arise in connection 
with war hetween powers situated anywhere in the 
world and might be the controlling factor in such 
war. Hence the neutralization of the canal was the 
first consideration; after that came the consideration 
of commercially equal treatment. And how far the 
plan has deviated from original intent with respect 
to neutralization and military control will appear later, 
with some, at least, bearing on the commercial ques- 
tion now in dispute. For if the American people, on 
the point of national honor, concede at this time the 
points involved in the present controversy it is not 
unlikely that the future will bring more serious con- 
troversies wherein the same doctrine of ‘‘national 
honor,’’ applied in the same manner, will force the 
yielding of far more serious concessions. 


The Controlling Treaties. 

In part, at least, Great Britain’s protest against 
the exemption from tolls of American coastwise ship- 
ping is based on the provisions of the Convention of 
Commerce and Navigation of 1815, following: 


No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed in 
any of the ports of the United States on British vessels than 


-those payable in the same ports by vessels of the United 


States; nor in the ports of any of His Britannick Majesty's 
territories in Europe on the vessels of the United States 
than shall be payable in the same ports on British vessels, 

{Treaties and Conventions, By U. 8S. 1776-1909, Vol. 1 
page 625.) 

In 1850 the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain entered into the treaty known as the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, containing the following pro- 
visions: 

ARTICLE I, 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
hereby declare that neither the one nor the other will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the 
said ship-canal; agreeing that neither will ever erect o7¢ 
maintain any fortincatious commanding the same, or in the 
Vicinity thereot, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or assume 
or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
Mosquito coast, or any part of Central America; nor will 
eltver make use Ol any protecOhon whicu eituer alfords or 
tIuay allord, or any alliance Wuich elltuer has or may nave to 
or With aby Slate or people lor tue purpuse of erecting or 
Inaintaibing aby such lorulicatiows, vr of occupying, lortily 
ing, OF Colonlzing Nicaragua, Costa lica, the Musquito coast, 
or any part of Central America, or ol assuming or edrercising 
dvululnlon over the same; bor will the Luited States or Great 
Britain take advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, 
counection, oF lntiueuce Thal elther Way possess, with any 
Stale oF Goverlineul lurougu Wuose territory Lue sald Cuual 
lay puss, lor the purpose of acquiring or woldiug, airecily 
or inuirectiy; lor tue citizens or subjects of Like one any 
riguts oF auvallages in regard lo cuuimerce or navigatiou 
through the said canal wuicn shall noc ve ollered ou tue 
Salue terms to the citizeus or subjects of the other. 

ARTICLE 11. 

The contracting parties furtuer engage that wheo the 
said canal shall have been completed they will protect it 
from lnterrupulon, seizure, OF UujUSE COuliscalion, und tual 
they will guarantee the neutrality thereoi, so tuat tie said 
canal may forever be open and free, and the capital imvested 
therein secure. Nevertneless, the Governments of tue United 
States and Great Britain, in according their protection to 
the coustruction Of the said canal, and guaranteeing its 
neutrality and security when compieted, always understand 
that this protection and guaranty are granted conditionally, 
aud inay be Wilhdrawbh vy voth Gouyerbineuls, or eiluer 
Goverhluent, if bot Goverlbments or elluer Government 
should deel that the persous or company underlabiug or 
managing the same adopt or establish such regulatious cou 
cerhing the trate tuereupon as are contrary lo the spirit 
and intention of this convention, either by making unlair 
discriminations in favor of the commerce of one of the 
contracting parties over the commerce of the other, or by 


imposilg oppressive exactions or uuredasonable tolls upon 
Passelgers, vessels, goods, wares, merchaudise, or other 


articles. Neither party, however, shail withdraw the afore 
said protection and guaranty without first giving six mouths’ 
notice to the other, 

ARTICLE IIL. 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
having not only desired, in entering into this convention, to 
accomplish a particular object, but also to establish a general 
principle, they hereby agree to extend their protection, by 
treaty stipulations, to any other practicable communications, 
whetuer vy canal or railway, across the isthmus wuicu 
counects North and South America, and especially to the 
interoceanic communications, should the same prove to be 
practicable, whether by canal or railway, which are now 
proposed to be established by the way of Tehuantepec or 
Panama. In granting, however, their joint protection to any 
such canals or railways as are by this article specified, it 
is always understood by the United States and Great 
Britain that the parties constructing or owning the same 
shall impose no other charges or conditions of traflic there- 
upon than the aforesaid Governments shall approve of as 
just and equitable; and that the same canals or railways, 
being open to the citizens and subjects of the United States 
and Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on like 
terms to the citizens and subjects of every other State which 
is willing to grant thereto such protection as the United 
States and Great Britain engage to afford. 

{T'reaties and Conventions, by U. S. 1776-1909, Vol. 1, pp. 
660, 661, 662, 663.] 

In 1901 the contracting governments abrogated the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty and entered into what is known 
as the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, from which the follow- 
ing extracts are taken: 

ARTICLE I, 

The high contracting parties agree that the present treaty 
shall supersede the aforementioned convention of the 19th 
April, 1850. 

ARTICLE II, 

It is agreed that the canal may be constructed under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, either 
directly at its own cost, or by gift or loan of money to 
individuals or corporations, or through subscriptions to or 
purchase of stock or shares, and that, subject to the pro- 
visions of the present treaty, the said Government shall bave 
and enjoy all rights incident to such construction, as well 
as the exclusive right of providing for the regulation and 
management of the canal. 

ARTICLE III. 

The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutraliza- 
tion of such ship canal, the following rules, substantially as 
embodied in the convention of Constantinople, signed the 
28th October, 1888, for the free navigation of the Suez canal, 
that is to say: 

1. ‘The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of 
commerce and of war of all nations observing these rules, 
on terms of entire equality, so that there shall be no dis- 
crimination against any such nation, or its citizens or sub- 
jects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be 
just and equitable. 

2. The canal shall never be blockaded, nor shall any 
right of war nor any act of hostility be committed within it. 
The United States, however, shall be at liberty to maintain 
such military police along the canal as may be necessary 
to protect it against lawlessness and disorder. 


These three treaties, chiefly the last named, control 
the relations between the two Governments today so 
far as the subject matter of the present controversy 
is concerned. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty, having’ 
ceased -to be effective, is of value chiefly as its pro- 





visions may help to throw some light on the relations 
between the two Governments at the time the Huy- 
-auncefote treaty was made, and to illuminate the 
intent of the makers. All three treaties have beou 
freely quoted by the advocates of repeal of the exem)- 
tion clause, and generally without much regard for 
their bearing on the controversy. 


Coastwise Trade Reserved by Law. 

American statute law bearing directly on the ques- 
tion at issue includes, of course, the act of Congre.s 
exempting ships in the coastwise trade from the pa,- 
ment of tolls, and the statute of February 17, 1895, 
restricting the coastwise trade to American ships. 
Other acts which prescribe regulations under which 
American ships may be operated also have important 
bearing. 

Section 5 of the Act approved August 24, 1912, pr: 
vides as follows: 

‘No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged i: 
the coastwise trade of the United States.’’ 

The act of February 17, 1898, which amended 
former statute and which is a more specific enunciation 
of the same principle laid down in the Act of March 
1, 1817, and written into the revised statutes of the 
United States from the Act of February 18, 1793, pro 
vides as follows: 

‘*That no merchandise shall be transported by wate: 
under penalty of forfeiture thereof from one port o 
the United States to another port of the Unite 
States, or for any part of the voyage, in any other 
vessel than a vessel of the United States. But thi 
section shall not be construed to prohibit the sailing 
of any foreign vessel from one to another port of the 
United States; provided, that no merchandise other 
than that imported in such vessel from some foreign 
port which shall not have been unladen shall be carried 
from one port or place in the United States to an 
other.’’ [U. 8S. Compiled Statutes, 2973.] 

The Act of December 30, 1792, as amended in 
and 1896, provides as follows: 


1884 


‘*Vessels registered pursuant to law and no others, 
except such as shall be duly qualified according to law 
for carrying on the coasting or fishing trade, shall 
be deemed vessels of the United States and entitled 
to the benefits and privileges appertaining to such 
vessels; but no such vessel shall enjoy such benefits 


and privileges longer than it shall continue to be 
wholly owned by a citizen or citizens of the United 


States or a corporation created under the laws of any 
of the States thereof and be commanded by a citizen 
of the United States. And all the officers of vessels 
of the United States who have charge of a watch, in 
cluding pilots, shall in all 
United States. The 
chief engineer and 


citizens of the 
shall include the 
ach assistant engineer in charge 
of a watch on vessels propelled wholly or in part by 
steam; and after the first day of January, 1817, no 
person shall be qualified to hold a license as a com- 
mander or watch officer of a merchant vessel of the 
United States who is not a native born citizen or 
whose naturalization as a citizen shall not have been 
full completed.’’ [United States Compiled Statutes, 
4131.] 

Other statutes regulating the operation of ships sail- 
ing under the American flag greatly hinder or prac- 
tically prevent competition between American ships 
and foreign vessels in certain trade. It is not neces- 
sary to set out here in detail the provisions of these 
acts, which are generally understood. 

It has been the intention of Congress since the in- 
ception of American shipping laws to safeguard the 
coastwise shipping of the United States from any sort 
of foreign competition. This national policy is not 
unique, inasmuch as many other nations, and notably 
our Canadian neighbor, have similar regulations bar- 
ring foreign ships from competing with their own ships 
in domestic transportation. 


A Parallel Case. 

The question then arises whether or not a foreign 
power can have any interest by treaty or otherwise in 
the collection of tolls and charges levied upon a class 
of American shipping with which there is no foreign 
competition whatever. At the time of the enactment 
of the coastwise exemption much sentiment was re- 
corded in favor of the exemption of all American ships 
or of a reduction in tolls chargeable against American 
ships, as compared with those chargeable against ships 
of other nations. There is no doubt whatever that an 
exemption or discrimination in favor of American 
ships in foreign trade would have constituted a viola- 
tion of the spirit and letter of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, but those who contend that the exemption of 
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eoastwise shipping is a violation of the spirit of the 
treaty seem to have overlooked or ignored the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Olson vs. 
Smith, 195, U. 8., 344, has clearly laid down the principle 
that an exemption of American coasting vessels from 
pilutage charges collected from vessels of foreign reg- 
istry is not a discrimination under the very broad pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1815. In that case arising out 
of « statute of the State of Texas exempting Ameri- 
can coasting vessels from the payment of pilotage 
charges the Supreme Court said: 

‘‘Neither the exemption of coastwise steam vessels 
fra pilotage resulting from the law of the United 
St. {es nor any lawful exemption of coastwise vessels 
erated by the State law concerns vessels in the for- 
eiv: trade, and therefore any such exemptions do not 
operate to produce a discrimination against British 
yessels engaged in foreign trade and in favor of ves- 
sels of the United States in such trade.’’ 

is quite clear that the treaty of 1815 reserves to 
Great Britain as full a measure of fair and equal 
treatment and as great freedom from discrimination 
as does anything to be found in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. The logic of the Supreme Court if it was good 
in the Texas case seems to be equally good in the 
canal ease, wherein the complaint is based not upon 
the treaty of 1815 but upon a treaty which is much 
less specific in its guaranty of equal treatment. 


Clayton-Bulwer Treaty Not a Factor. 

Proponents of the repeal of the exemption urge that 
the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty constitute 
a moral obligation which the United States must 
recognize, and that having assumed such obligation 
the nation’s honor is impeached by the alleged dis- 
crimination involved. An analysis of the history of 
the project, however, shows: 

1. That the nullification of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty was made necessary by important changes in 
international relations, particularly by the develop- 
ment of the United States to the proportions of a 
world power and by the strengthening of the American 
poliey now so generally understood as the Monroe 
doctrine. 

That the Hay-Pauncefote treaty in all respects 
superseded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and wiped out 
all obligations existing by virtue of the earlier agree- 
ment. On this point the language of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty is conclusive. 

That the entire plan and character of the canal 
project contemplated in the Hay-Pauncefote agree- 
ment differ materially from the plan contemplated 
by the framers of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. An 
eminent English writer, Edward 8. Cox-Sinelair, in an 
article in the November 19, 1912, issue of the Law 
Vagazine and Review, of London, pointed out the fol- 
lowing elements of difference: 

a. The canal (as contemplated by the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty )was not to be formed by private contractors with the 
benevolent eneouragement of Great Britain and the United 
States but was to be created wholly with the capital and 
through the efforts of the United States. 


b. The adhesion of states other than Great Britain and 


the United States was not to be invited nor were they to 
he asked to enter into stipulations similar to those to which 
the contracting states bound themselves. 

c. Instead of the United States and Great Britain and 
such friendly states as adhered jointly affording their 
guaranty for the maintenance of neutrality it was intended 
that the United States alone should be the guardian of the 
status of the canal. This was a matter to some extent 
discussed in the course of negotiations that led up to the 
ratification of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the object of 
Great Britain being broadly stated to be the avoidance of 
the detriment of being placed in a less advantageous position 
than other commercial powers. 


The same writer after a careful consideration of 
ihe various treaties, including the Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
treaty with Panama of 1901, draws the following con- 
clusion: 

‘<The question itself must be solved in one of three 
ways: 1. By the precise words of the particular pro- 
vision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 2. By the con- 
text and preamble of that treaty. 3. By what may 
be termed natural justice. 

It seems clear that by the provisions of the Hay- 
‘auncefote treaty the United States undertook to con- 
struet and maintain the canal free from obligation of 
ny sort to any nation other than Great Britain ex- 
cept the obligation of equal treatment to all nations 
nsofar as foreign trade is concerned.* 


“Financial ownership and political control as applied to 
n interoceanic canal are entirely distinct. They are not in 
ie same plane and neither can be converted into a com- 
iercial advantage by any form of discrimination. The free- 
iom of the world’s waterways is too well established a 
irinciple for that.’—Theodore S. Woolsey, professor of in- 
ernational law, Yale University, before American Historical 
\ssociation, 1902. : 


By the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty no nation 
is specifically barred from refunding to its ships in the 
form of subsidy or subvention the tolls paid and it is 
quite certain that some of the leading commercial na- 
tions which were not parties to any of the isthmian 
treaties will undertake to make such refund. The his- 
tory of the Suez Canal affords fair evidence on this 
point. The Russian Government refunds to one line 
using the Black Sea and Suez Canali 600,000 rubles 
($309,999) a year covering tolls paid at Suez.* What 
Russia can do at Suez Russia may do at Panama, and 
no treaty obligation stands in the way of such a 
course. Great Britain might be assumed by virtue 
of her protest against the exemption from tolls of our 
coastwise shipping to have entered into a moral obliga- 
tion not to refund tolls paid by British ships at Pana- 
ma, but history again affords evideace that when Eng- 
land’s commercial competitors undertake to make such 
refunds Great Britain will find it expedient to forget 
that moral obligation, if such exists. 


Equal Treatment at Suez. 

It will be noted that section one, article III, of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty is a summarization of a pro- 
vision included in the Convention of, Constantinople, 
governing the operation and maintenance of the Suez 
Canal. Yet nations that were parties signatory to 
the Suez treaty are refunding folls collected from their 
merchant ships, the case in point above cited, wherein 
Russia by subsidy granted to the Black Sea Naviga- 
tion Company, and to the Russian Volunteer Fleet of 
merchant ships, refunds tolls. collected at Suez being 
one of many that could be here enumerated if space 
permitted. Yet Britain’s protest against the exemp- 
tion from tolls of our coastwise shipping includes a 
protest against any subsidy that would accomplish the 
same purpose by refunding the tolls after they had 
been paid. To quote the language of the British protest 
as contained in Charge d’Affaires Inness’ note: ‘‘The 
proposal to exempt all American shipping from the 
payment of the tolls would, in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government, involve an infraction of the 
treaty, nor is is there, in their opinion, any difference 
in principle between charging tolls only to refund them 
and remitting tolls altogether.’’ In other words, 
while admitting the application to Panama of the basis 
of neutralization in force at Suez, and while tacitly 
and actively conceding the right of nations to refund 
tolls collected at Suez, Great Britain denies the right 
of the United States to make similar refund at Pana- 
ma, although in this case the nation whose right to 
make such refund is questioned has borne the entire 
burden of building and will bear the entire burden of 
maintaining the canal, while in the case of Suez na- 
tions that have had nothing whatever to do with the 
building or operation of the canal are granting refunds 
in the shape of subsidies allowed for this specifie pur- 
pose. It is a matter of record, also, that Great Britain 
has always found a way to compensate her merchant 
marine for any burdens laid on it by other than nat- 
ural causes, and her policy in this respect is so well 
grounded and so successful that it is hardly likely 
there will be any change growing out of diplomatic 
relations arising at this late day. 

It has been urged by those who oppose the exemp- 
tion that the law controlling coastwise shipping does 
not specifically bar ships engaged in the coastwise 
trade from entering upon foreign voyages in competi- 
tion with British ships, and thereby, through their 
exemption from tolls, gaining an unfair advantage 
over British ships that are compelled to pay the tolls. 
This is a captious objection and one that can be 
answered either by a fair construction of the exemp- 
tion clause as it stands or by an amendment that will 
make it read: ‘‘No tolls shall be levied upon vessels 
engaged solely and exclusively in the coastwise trade 
of the United States.’’ This, of course, is the mean- 
ing of the clause as originally enacted, but such an 
amendment would eliminate any question as to the 
status of American vessels enjoying the benefit of the 
exemption. 


British Diffidence in Protest. 


In the British note of protest above referred to ap- 
pears this further statement: 


As to the proposal that exemption shall be given to ves- 
sels engaged in the coastwise trade, a more difficult question 
arises. If the trade should be so regulated as to make it 
certain that only bona fide coastwise traffic which is re- 
served for United States vessels would be benefited by this 
exemption it may be that no objection could be taken. But 
it appears to my government that it would be impessible to 
frame regulations which would prevent the exemption from 


*Manual of Ship Subsidies, Edwin M. Beacon, A. M., 
Chicago, 1911, A. C. McClurg & Co., pp. 61-62. 


resulting, in fact, in a preference to United States shipping 
and consequently in an infraction of the treaty. 


It is quite clear that the British Government at the 
time this note was written was in doubt as to the 
sufficiency of its grounds of objection, and it is also 
clear that-the only difficulty involved in framing a 
non-discriminatory regulation applying to the coast 
wise trade arises out of the fact that the century-old 
coastwise law of the United States in itself discrim- 
inates against British shipping. That discrimination 
is purely a matter of internal regulation and it is a 
recognized principle that any sovereignty has full 
power to regulate without outside interference its own 
domestic commerce. Whether a shipment proceeds 
from Seattle to New York by rail or water the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has control over its 
carriage and no foreign power can be said to have any 
interest whatever in the regulations of such carriage, 
except in a case where it passes through foreign terri- 
tory and is subjected to customs regulations. and in- 
ternal law of the foreign territory, as, for example, in 
the case of a shipment from Chicago to New York via 
the Michigan Central Railroad passing through Cana- 
da en route. In the case of traffic via Panama there 
is no passing through foreign territory. The Canal 
Zone is American territory. And if the United States 
should elect to subsidize all ships plying between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, whether via the canal or - 
via the Horn, the subsidy certainly would be a purely 
internal matter and one that would not be open to 
question or review by any other nation. It always has 
been the American policy to discriminate against all 
other nations in reserving domestic commerce to Amer- 
ican ships. 


Coastwise Trade Always Reserved. 

In treaties of commerce and navigation concluded 
with Denmark in 1826, with Peru in 1887 and with 
Costa Rica in 1851, guaranties of commercially equal 
treatment of foreign and American ships were in- 
cluded. But in each of these cases and in other similar 
cases the coastwise shipping of the United States has 
been specifically exempted from the operation of the 
treaty provision.* 

It is clear, then, that the discrimination that arises 
out of the exemption of coastwise shipping is charge- 
able to a well defined national policy that reserves 
to this country the control of its coastwise shipping 
rather than to any construction that can be placed 
upon the canal act. Such discrimination has existed 
for more than a century and will continue to exist so 
long as that policy continues in effect. 


Fair Construction of Treaty Essential. 

If the question of moral right is to be decided, as 
apparently it should be, upon the provisions of the 
controlling treaty, the question resolves itself into a 
fair construction of this sentence: ‘‘The canal shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all. nations observing these rules on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against any such nation or its citizens or subjects 
in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic or 
otherwise.’’ Let it be assumed for the sake of argu- 
ment that the coastwise laws of the United States 
some day might be amended to permit of the vessels 
of any nation engaging in the coastwise trade. Under 
such circumstances it is quite clear that the provision 
‘“No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade of the United States’’ would be per- 
fectly fair to all nations and would involve diserimina- 
tion against none, since the vessels of all nations under 
such circumstances would be able to avail themselves 
of the exemption. In other words, the discrimination 





* Treaty with Peru: 1851: “Article IV. No higher or 
other duties or charges on account of tonnage, lighthouses, 
or harbor dues, pilotage, quarantine, salvage in case of dam- 
age or shipwreck, or any other local charges, shall be im- 
posed in any ports of Peru on vessels of the United States, 
of the burden of two hundred tons and upwards, than those 
payable in the same ports by Peruvian vessels of the same 
burden; nor in any of the ports of the United States by 
Peruvian vessels of the burden of two hundred tons and 
upwards than siiall be payable in the same ports by vessels 
of the United States of the same burden.” Article IX. “It is 
hereby declared that the stipulations of the present treaty are 
not to be understood as applying to the navigation and coast- 
ing trade between one port and another situated in the terri- 
tories of either contracting party; the regulation of such 
navigation and trade being reserved, respectively, by the 
parties aceording to their own separate laws.” 

The following proviso appears in the Danish treaty of 
1826: “But it is understood that this article does not in- 
clude the coasting trade of either: country, the regulation 
of which is reserved by the parties, respectively, according 
to their own separate laws.” The treaty of 1815 with 
Great Britain contains this clause: “It is understood that 
the permission granted by this article is not to extend to 
allow the vessels of the United States to carry on any part 
of the coasting trade of the said British territories.” 
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which it is claimed arises from this provision of the 
canal act arises in fact from the coastwise laws and is 
more than a century old. From which it appears that 
Great Britain has successfully used the American- 
built Panama Canal as a means of an attack upon 
American control of American coastwise shipping, al- 
though that control is clearly in line with the policy 
adopted by integral parts of the British Empire in 
the protection of their coastwise business. 

In much of the superficial comment through the 
columns of the daily press the words of the treaty 
have been quoted only in part, as, for example, thus: 
‘*The canal shall be free and open to vessels of com 
merece and of war of all nations observing these rules 
The of the 
‘*so that there shall be no diserimin- 


on terms of entire equality.’’ omission 
qualifying clause 
ation,’’ ete. than would be the 


omission of the words ‘‘observing these rules.’’ The 


is no more excusable 


entire sentence must be construed and discrimination 
must be shown to indicate any infraction of the intent 
or letter of the treaty, and that discrimination must 
appear in the legislation concurrent with or subsequent 
to the treaty and not in laws enacted and enforced 
many years before the treaty, or its predecessor, the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, was signed. It is true, of 
course, that Congress in enacting law governing the 
canal must avoid adding to existing law and coupling 
that existing law with the law governing the canal 
in such way as to produce discrimination. It is clear, 
however, that the same question arises here as was 
decided by the Supreme Court in the Texas Pilotage 
ease and, as has been shown, the court in that ease 
drew a very clear line of distinction between legisla- 
tion applying solely to coastwise shipping which is 
reserved to vessels of the United States and legisla 
tion applying to shipping in which other nations have 
a competitive interest. 


A Diplomatic Absurdity. 

It is well understood in diplomatic circles that the 
provision of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty contained in 
Division 2 of Article 3, prohibiting the blockading of 
the canal and the commission of any act of hostility 
within it, was not intended to apply to the United 
States. Such a provision applied to the United States 
would be ineffective, since in time of war obligations 
of this sort are invariably forgotten. No more ridicu- 
lous situation could be imagined than that in hostil- 
ities between the United States and Great Britain this 
treaty should be urged as a prohibition against Amer- 
ican military and naval occupation of the canal. In 
treaties bind and the 
greatest force is paramount. It 


ease of war cease to nation 


wielding the is not 
difficult, however, to extend the exaggerated code of 
national honor as drawn by those who are urging the 
repeal of the exemption clause in such way that it 
would deprive the United States of the right to make 
use of the canal to its own advantage in time of war 
between the United States and some other power. Every- 
one knows, of course, that American sentiment would 
reverse itself in such case and the people would de- 
mand that the canal be possessed and protected and 
that it be closed to the ships of the hostile nation, 
whether or not that was ‘‘observing these 
rules,’’ as provided in the treaty. 

It is not at all unlikely that Secretary Hay intended 
to exempt vessels of the United States from the equal 
treatment clause, but the fact that the Senate, when 
considering the treaty, rejected a proposal to include 
in the treaty itself an exemption from tolls of coast- 
wise shipping is an indication that this was a delicate 
point and one that the State department did not wish 
to bring to issue at that time. The fact, however, that 
such a modification of the treaty was rejected is not in 
any sense an indication that the Senate regarded such 


nation 


a modification as necessary to empower Congress to 
enact the exemption into law. 
trades of other kinds; 


Treaties are much like 
as a rule, each party is en 
deavoring to gain as much as possible, and the fact 
that the American representative did not seek to. in- 
clude this provision in the treaty or the fact that the 
Senate did not such a modification is 
merely an indication that the signatory parties having 
agreed on all other questions it was not advisable at 
the time to risk upsetting the agreement by insisting 
upon something that did not at that time seem to be 
of material consequence. 

Eminent English constitutional lawyers have pointed 
out what many Americans seem to overlook—the fact 
that the logical adjustment of this controversy lies 
with the Supreme Court of the United States. 


insist upon 


Con- 


gress, of course, has power to pass laws which conflict 
with treaties, but Congress will not take such action, 





and where any law is challenged cn the ground that 
it does conflict with treaty obligations the question 
of conflict is one for judicial determination. The con- 
troversy over the canal could hardly be submitted to 
an international board of arbitration with hope of fair 
results, since an impartial board would be very diffi- 
cult to obtain. But the Supreme Court has decided 
such questions in the past so fairly that other nations 
do not hesitate to entrust to its judgment the settle 
men of many of their differences with the United 
States. If a fair decision, therefore, is desired the 
Supreme Court of the United States seems to afford 
the logical source. 


“Shipping Trust” Barred from Canal. 

One of the important factors in the intense sentiment 
built up by newspaper discussion has been the allega- 
tion that the shipping trust would derive most of the 
profit from the tolls exemption. The ““trust’’ 
used in this connection is about as vague as it is when 
Just shipping 
trust could use the Panama Canal under the provisions 


term 


applied to the lumber business. what 
of the canal act is impossible to determine. 
had about the trust 
overlooked two of the provisions of the canal act. 


Those who 


have much to say have 


The 
first relates purely to ships owned by trusts or combina 


seem to 


tions of any sort and is as follows: 

No vessel permitted to engag 
trade of the United States shall be permitted to enter or 
through said canal if such ship is owned, chartered. 
operated or controlled by any person or company which is 
doing business in violation of the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1890, entitled ‘An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies’; or the provisions of section 73 to 77, both inclusive, 
of an act approved August 27, 1894, entitled ‘An Act to 
reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government and 
for other purposes’; or the provisions of any other act of 
Congress amending or supplementing the said act of July 2. 
1890, commonly known as the Sherman Anti-trust Act, and 
amendments thereto or said sections of the act of August 27, 





e in the coastwise or foreign 


pass 








1894. The question of fact may be determined by the judg 
ment of any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction in any cause pending before it to which the 


owners or operators of such ship are parties 
brought by any shipper or by the Attorney 
United States. 


Suit may be 
General of the 


This clause would seem clearly to the 


shipping trust, and the 


bar from use 
of the canal any variety of 
provision that any shipper may bring suit makes the 
act sO sweeping in character that any vessel under sus 
picion of trust ownership or operation would have con 
siderable difficulty in profitably engaging in trade via 
the canal. 

Another provison of the act, found in the second para 
graph of Section 11, is an amendment to Section 5 of 
the act to tegulate commerce of 


February 4, 1887, 


Which prohibits any railroad company or other common 


carrier which is subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act from owning, leasing, operating, controlling or hav- 


ing an interest in any_ competing water carrier using 
the canal. The law empowers the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to determine questions as to competition or 
possibility of competition, and this clause clearly pro 
the 


hibits American railroads from controlling coast 


wise lines using the canal. 


Other Nations Encourage Combines. 

This combination of restrictions seems clearly to elimi 
nate any sort of shipping trust or combination from the 
canal traffic, but there is another phase to this question 
Other 
than the United States on the question of trusts encour- 


which merits consideration. nations less rabid 


age combinations of shipping and subsidize them. In 
191] 
subsidies approximately $10,000,000. In 


Great Britain, including her colonies, paid out in 
1910 the Im- 
perial Government paid out in subsidies and for mail 
service about $4,000,000 and of this amount the Cunard 
Steamship Company received $729,000. Brazil in 1910 
paid in subsidies $1,437,880, most of which went to the 
Lloyd Brazileiro. The Japanese budget for 1911-1912 
included appropriations for ship subsidies totalling $6, 
845,995. The total Japanese tonnage in 1910 was 1,149,- 


200 tons and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha owned nine- 
tenths of the ocean-going tonnage flying the Japanese 
flag. In 1910 Italy enacted a ship subsidy law provid- 
ing for the encouraging of domestic ship building by 
the appropriation of $1,240,000. Nation after 


has in one way or another undertaken to build up its 


nation 


merchant marine, while the United States has fanatically 
attacked its shipping trusts. The result is that ‘‘the 
ocean tonnage of the United States has declined from 
more than two and a half million tons in 1861 to some 
800,000 1910.’’ The tonnage of the 
United States is indicated by the following statistics, 
as furnished by Lloyd’s: 


tons in entire 


Vessels. Tons. 
anon : : 3 gt ee 2,761,605 
Northern lakes........ a ce anes z 606 2,256,619 
Philippine Telands...: 2.3.5... sc bes ae 89 40,454 
Totals ae ji D ok Bacew . 3,469 5,058,678 















These statistics afford a fair indication of the ; 
: sys . : . . : ner 
pathetic condition of American shipping under existing , 
: ‘ : sulg 
laws. Comparison of the average tonnage of sea-going ] 
vessels and of vessels plying the Great Lakes as indi 
4 } 3 of la 
‘ated by these figures shows that only our coastwise ' 
ate 






trade handled in small ships has prospered. ' 
ec 





It is apparent that other nations by the very fact 





that they are subsidizing their shipping are encouraging t 
shipping combinations. Since the world’s trade can ine 
be handled only by large corporations amply capitalized ned 
and able to maintain and operate large fleets it is a ich 
question whether the provision of the canal biJl which , , 
closes the canal to many lines owned by railroads and : 
by large corporations is not an undesirable check uper ws 
the growth of an American merchant marine rather tha: ind 
a wise precaution against domination by the mysterious al 
shipping trust. It would have been a comparative! nd 
simple matter to give the Interstate Commerce Con nS 
mission control over the rates applying upon wat« = 
traffic between American ports, and with fair rates ~ 
assured the development of large shipping interest be 
would prove beneficial rather than detrimental. It = 
should be remembered in this connection that the voyag a 
from coast to coast via the canal calls for vessels of 1 mn) 
different class from those engaged in the ordinary coast . 
wise trade. The very purpose of the exemption was t vest 
encourage the building up of an American fleet ot : 
ocean-going ships—such a fleet as can not be developed ‘1 
to engage in the foreign trade under existing law. jon 
Certainly there is no excuse for legislation that will I 
cripple shipping interests of both Atlantic and Pacific ‘ 
coasts merely for the purpose of striking a blow at a : the 
supposed shipping trust. The lumbermen of both coasts 2 
are interested in the use of the canal, but lumber can Ve 
not be transported via the canal unless bottoms ar on 
available for handling. If the laws are so framed as to Fe 
discourage the building of American ships for the canal 01 
traffic industry will derive little benefit from the canal, 
but it may enjoy the spectacle of British Columbia | 
shipping lumber into New York free of duty in cheaply a 
operated foreign ships, of which there will always be r 
plenty available. Should this situation ever become : 
sufficiently acute it may be possible, of course, to repeal ue 
the coastwise law in so far as to release trade between : 
Atlantic and Pacifie coasts and to permit foreign ships 7 
to engage in that trade. Such a course, while it would 
afford relief to shipping interests, would be one further t] 
step toward the complete annihilation of the American ti 
merchant marine. B 
Effects on Interior Trade. € 
Many publications in the central States have urged t 
that the exemption should be repealed because its t 
benefits would accrue only to the seaboard States. ; 
The absurdity of such argument is so apparent that it ‘ 
requires little analysis. The readjustment of trans ,; 
continental rates that will come with the opening of ‘ 
the canal, coupled with the long and short haul provi { 


sions of the interstate commerce law and considered 
in connection with the possibility of rail and water 
combinations, assures every section of the country a 
share in the benefits of cheaper transportation made 
possible by the completion of the canal. As well say 
the cost of 


they will 


that the “coastal regions should pay con- 


struction and maintenance because derive 
greater direct benefits as to legislate in favor of a for 
eign country to prevent those districts deriving a real 
The 


to this contention, however, is that an improvement in 


benefit from the project. real and final answer 
transportation facilities or a legitimate cheapening of 
the cost of important transportation in any section of 
the country benefits the country as a whole. It might 
be urged with as great fairness as has been displayed 
by certain newspapers that New York City has no 
interest whatever in the delivery of mail matter in 
Billings, Mont., and that New York’s representatives 
in Congress should defeat any appropriation for such 
purpose. And certainly the sectional selfishness dis- 
played in this case, if persisted in, will stand in the 
way of other nationally important projects, such, for 
example, as the Atlantic inland 
ment of the Mississippi, Ohio and Missouri rivers, 
better harbors on the Great Lakes etc. Yet each of 
these projects will benefit the entire country, and the 
entire country must encourage them if they are to be 


‘canals, the improve- 


accomplished. 

As to the attitude of those who oppose anything 
that looks like a subsidy, it is sufficient to say that 
the exemption is not a subsidy. Rather is it true that 
the collection of the tolls would be a tax upon a par- 
ticular class of coastwise shipping—a discrimination 
that is not in aceord with our well defined national 
poliey of encouraging coastwise trade whenever and 
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wherever possible. As the law stands today no par- 

‘ular line of vessels, no particular class of shippers 

n hope to profit by the exemption to the exclusion 
o! law abiding competitors, but every factor in legiti- 
vate intercoastal trade and in trade that is indirectly 
fected by intercoastal trade will enjoy the benefits 
o! the reduced transportation cost and consequently 
uereased volume of trade. Subsidies, as generally de- 
ined, have no such broad beneficial character and no 
such sweeping influence on the vital interior trade 
f the nation. 

A further word about Britain’s attitude and the 
easons underlying it: From the early period of Eng- 
ind’s commercial ‘development her policy in commer- 
ial relations with other nations has been to take all 
ind give nothing. John R. Spears, in his work on 
the American Merchant Marine*, draws the following 
omparisons between English and United States laws 
voverning shipping as they stood in 1787: 

The British prohibited American vessels from entering the 
ports of their West India Islands, Canada, and other Amer- 
‘an possessions, and their East India spice market. We 
dmitted British vessels into all our ports on payment of a 
onnage tax of 50 cents per ton (our ships paid 6 cents per 
mn) and goods brought in British ships paid a revenue duty 
{f 10 pereent more than goods in ours. 

tn the treaty made in 1794 the British offered to let our 
vessels of no more than seventy tons enter their West Indies 
n condition that we would admit British ships of any size 
on payment of the same tax and duty as our own. 

The British imposed double lighthouse taxes on American 
essels bound to any port in England except London. We 
mposed no extra lighthouse dues. 

British merchants were prohibited from using American- 
uilt vessels in a number of trades. We allowed our mer- 
hants to use British-built vessels in any trade on payment of 
the extra dues mentioned above. 

The British prohibited the importation of goods by Amer- 
ican vessels from every country except the United States. 
We permitted the British vessels to bring us goods from all 
ountries. 

The British prohibited the importation of some of our 
ericultural products during specified periods of time, and of 
some at all times. We admitted the importation of all Brit- 
ish agricultural products at all times. 

An American citizen was not allowed to import some goods 
uto some ports of the British domain, even in British ships. 
In other ports an extra tax was laid on the American. We 
vermitted the British citizen to import all goods into all our 
ports, and we laid no extra tax upon him. 

The British prohibited the consumption of certain American 
rticles the importation of which they permitted. We did 
uot prohibit the consumption of any British article. 

The British prohibited the importation of American goods 
from all countries except the United States. We permitted 
he importation of British goods from all countries. 

These differences have been wiped out only because 
the United States from time to time has been in posi- 
tion politely but firmly to enforce demands. Great 
Britain grudgingly yielded such points only as the 
growth and increased influence of the Republic made 
concessions imperative. At no time, in dealings with 
this or any other country, has Great Britain volun- 
tarily conceded anything that would tend to detract 
from British supremacy on the seas or that would 
strengthen a competing nation’s position. 

Yielding to the British contention at this time and re- 
pealing the exemption means, of course, that the United 
States is forever barred, morally at least, from claiming 
the control over the canal which it clearly has been the 
policy of the Government to maintain. Submission fo 
the Supreme Court or arbitration might result in demon- 
strating the fallacy of Great Britain’s protest, but once 
its merit is acknowledged there will be no excuse for 
changing our position. 

*The Story of the American Merchant Marine, Jobn R. 
Spears, New York, 1910. The MacMillan Company. 





MILL SHIPMENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association Report Shows 
Slight Decrease Compared with February, 1913. 





A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has compiled and given out a 
statement of the cut and shipments for February of this 
year, as compared with the same month in 1913. The 
report for both years covers forty mills. Following are 
the shipments, with destination by States: 


1913, feet. 1914, feet. 








TCS Ree ara eg aE an Neier Tere 3,775,208 2,700,078 
PN oie chau for sp, aera anes te 12,590,764 12,801,716 
"USE Sg aa eon Ware nencna tr ve orate 223,381 316,886 
WW AMMEN os isarc oye oa, Sale bras Save are 4,506,401 2,007,535 
RE I dy 9-3 6 gn 9625.9 ao’ 64 4,599,661 4,380,222 
NN 5-2 vaca 6. 5 5 ve, Base aaa ce 6,046,226 4,456,141 
I cg cave wisoawartles wa nee 6,195,839 7,561,242 
MUN ots ca hates AOR ania we <8 2,663,271 3,661,416 
LO ae ee Ne eee aera 6,839,655 6,513,747 
WUMMMNRcire2 ss va ccletiane “exes eect eee 3,771,089 3,576,330 
[Se ae ear re 425,341 352,948 
PE econ a PUN Oe a aes ae eae 8,119,425 3,715,325 
MS Soa aes on Weale avi a we 321,082 597,528 
COOUOEOED 6a ss 6 cssece.e P vcactendse pate eae 722,165 1,047,688 
RIM ec as vt esa topseiene 740,211 519,815 
RUM he © he ussite els anc seed hp we 2,084,839 1,271,446 
RE. es. . se ee eee Rene 778,965 708,980 
a ee dee its Coa wiciawr le 548,123 831,276 
DAIS aC ee 94,884 130,410 
Atiantic States ..... 4,214,704 4,514,007 
Other Eastern States. -cee 1,020,071 §25,656 
EO RSE Se iar amar ares 2,734,756 2,443,405 
RE oy eistct een ot cis x com wiatt, aleve orotate 84,096 
ERS ene ere fmm Pie 26,300 
PRUNE csc 84 soe ie os iane e 6 Sioue tice inden ysl gry 9 lonplavesereics 21,099 

ee eee ee 68,525,961 64,920,292 


The eut for February, 1913, of thirteen mills was 


25,833,751 feet; for February, 1914, nine mills, 31,054,853 
feet, the number of mills not operating being thirty- 
one, and the excess of shipments over cut being 33,865,- 
439 feet. Of the thirty-one mills reporting on the mat- 
ter twenty-eight state that prices are normal, one above 
normal and two below, while inquiries are reported 
normal by fourteen, above normal by the same number, 
and below normal by three. 


LUMBER COMPANIES ACCEPT RULING. 


File Petitions for Modification of Fines and Suspension 
of Ouster. 





KANSAS City, Mo., March 31.—The litigation growing 
out of the fines and ouster decrees against twenty-four 
Missouri lumber companies imposed last December by 
the State supreme court is over so far as the lumber 
companies are concerned. Yesterday the companies filed 
a stipulation in the supreme court at Jefferson City set- 
ting forth that they would accept without appeal the 
final judgment of the court in the cases. At the same 
time petitions were filed for a modification of the fines 
and for the suspension of the ouster pending their strict 
observance of the provisions of the State antitrust laws. 

The stipulation provided also that if the ouster is 
suspended and the companies are permitted to continue 
business in the State they will request the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association to amend its constitution so 
that members will be prevented from using the same price 
list. If the association does not accede to that request 
they will withdraw from membership. The stipula- 
tion was filed after a conference of counsel for the 
companies held last week in St. Louis. The companies 
filing the stipulation are: 

The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, Central Coal & Coke 
Company, C. J. Carter Lumber Company, Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Company, Foster Lumber Company, Grayson-McLeod 
Lumber Company, Long-Bell Lumber Company; Lufkin Land 
& Lumber Company, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Compiany, Missouri Luinber & Mining Company, Alf Bennett 
Lumber Company, Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, George 
W. Miles Timber & Lumber Company, Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, Louis Werner Sawmill Company and the Dixie 
Lumber Company. 

The Calcasieu Lumber Company, a Long-Bell concern, 
did not join in the stipulation and the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company already has paid its fine of $1,000. The 


35 


Leidigh-Havens Lumber Company also was not a party 
to the stipulation as filed. 

John H. Lucas, of Kansas City, of counsel for those 
of the companies that have headquarters at Kansas 
City, in remitting to the clerk checks to be credited as 
partial payments on ‘fines of three of the companies, 
says that these payments are made not for the purpose of 
intimating the amount to which in his judgment the fines 
should be reduced, but as an assurance that neither of 
these companies intend to litigate further with the State 
and are in good faith invoking the judgment of the court. 
Mr. Lucas sent checks for the following amounts to be 
credited upon the fines assessed upon the companies 
named: 

For the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company, of 
Kansas City, fined $6,000 and ousted, $1,000. 

lor the Missouri Lumber & Mining Exchange Company, of 
Kansas City, fined $50,000 and ousted, $5,000. 

Central Coal & Coke Company, of Kansas City, fined $50,- 
900 and ousted, $5,000. 

Walter H. Saunders, of St. Louis, attorney for the Alf 
Bennett Lumber Company and the Dixie Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, sent a letter to the clerk informing 
the court that the former company is in the bankruptcy 
court and the latter has retired from business. The Alf 
Bennett company was fined $10,000 and ousted and the 
Dixie company was fined $5,000 and ousted. There was 


- a stay of ouster in the case cf the Alf Bennett company 


in the event it paid its fine and promised to be good in 
the future. 

Commenting on the action of the lumber companies 
W. R. Thurmond, general counsel for the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company said: 


The filing of the stipulation simply means that the case is 
entirely within the hands of the court. After that action 
we can not appeal no matter what the final decision of the 
court is, and we do not intend to. We decided thut the best 
way was simply to turn the entire matter over to the supreme 
court and let it end there. The companies feel that a sus- 
pension of the ouster and a modification of the fines would 
be in keeping with justice and that the court will act accord- 
ingly. No suggestion is made as to what modification should 
be made. Judging by the court’s action in the cases of other 
industries which have been ousted and then permitted to re- 
main in the State it seems probable that the ouster in this 
case will be suspended. So far as the payment of a part of 
the fines of certain companies is concerned, that was done 
merely as an evidence of good faith. The court can collect 
the full amount of the fine even after accepting that in part 
payment. The tender of that part payment was not in- 
tended in any way as indicating that the fines should be 
scaled down to that figure. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Shiloh. 
April 6-7, 1862. 
Shiloh !—A name like a star in the sky, 
Fixed in the firmament far of the years, 
Lit with the luster of heroes who die, 

Lit with the diamond luster of tears! 
Corinth and Shiloh, near neighbors in war, 
Here Mississippi and there Tennessee, 
Corinth and Shiloh, twin stars evermore, 

Sisters in sorrow and glory to be. 








Tennessee River at Pittsburgh Landing, near Shiloh 
Battlefield, 


Out of the trenches of Corinth ere dawn 
Silent they marched in their garments of 
gray, 
Ready to follow where Johnston led on, 
Ready to die where he died on that day. 
Here moved the valorous sons of the South, 
Here rode the gallantest leader they knew; 
Yonder lay Grant, the unconquered, uncouth, 
Yonder the bravest of soldiers of blue. 


Here spoke the guns of a battery first, 
Screaming its message went speeding a 
shell; 
There in the village of Shiloh it burst, 
There at the feet of the foeman it fell. 
Then blared the bugle and then rolled the 
drum; 
Up go the colors, the rifles arise. 
Quick runs the word, “The Confederates 
come!” 
Cannoneer challenges, gunner replies. 


Crossing the valiey and passing the spring, 
Taking the hilltop, the gray line goes on, 

Breaking the center and routing the wing, 
Moving resistless, unchanged, as the dawn. 

Down through the orchard the general rides, 
Yonder the Illinois regiments lie; 

There the ravine with precipitate sides— 
Here, whispers Fate, shall the general die. 


Never a knightlier general rode, 

What be the epoch and what be the land. 
Yonder the Illinois regiments load, 

There in the thicket awaiting command. 
“Fire!” In his saddle the general reels; 

O’er the red river Death comes with his 

barge. 

Calmly heroic, his hurt he conceals— 

Dying, the general leads in the charge! 


(‘Here on the hill did the general pass.” 
“Nay, it was there in the gully below.” 

So the historians argue. Alas, 
What does it matter that mortal should 

know? 

This tree or that tree, it all is the same; 
Since it was Shiloh, what matters it more? 

Still the whole field is aglow with his fame, 
Living as long as the story of war.) 


Johnston is killed. It is Beauregard leads. 
Now is the moment for final attack. 

Ah, it may be that a Johnston it needs! 
Grant, with the Tennessee flood at his back, 

Hears the new order, “Cease firing!” The gray 
Waits for the morning the end to begin; 

Rests the gaunt greyhound, the bulldog at bay, 
Waits for the morrow the battle to win. 


Now comes the night-time, the night-time 
and Buell; 
Grant, at the Landing, undaunted, awaits. 
Dawn shall unleash them, these veterans cool, 
Taking, retaking, the field with their mates. 
Then ’tis the gray line that wavers and yields— 
Yesterday’s victor is vanquished today. 
Yet, in the story of Shiloh’s red fields, 
Equal the glory of blue and of gray! 
CorINTH, Miss., Feb. 22, 1914. 
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LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 

APRIL 9. Argument at Washington, D. C.: 6028— 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association vs. Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, et al. 6054—Merchants’ & 
Manufacturers’ Association of Baltimore, Md., vs. Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Company, et al. 

APRIL 23. Chicago, before Examiner Wood: I. & S. 
387—Lumber rates from Lake Charles, La., and West 
Lake, La. 


COMMISSION NOT GREATLY IMPRESSED. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—It has been learned 
from confidential sources that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is not greatly impressed with the action of 
the Pennsylvania and other eastern railroads in laying 
off large numbers of employees. 

It is understood by the commission that this wholesale 
reduction of the forces of the railroads was done for the 
effect it might have upon the rate increase hearing now 
in progress. The members of the commission think that 
possibly it may have some effect upon the public, al- 
though it has had none upon them, therefore, it is prob- 
able they will suggest to the Pennsylvania and to the 
other railroads which have laid off men, that this would 
be a very opportune time to put men at work to improve 
the physical equipment of the roads, rather than to lay 
them off. 

It is learned on good authority that the commission 
believes that there is enough work on the larger roads 
to keep practically all of their men employed. They 
think that the roads have been deliberately allowing their 
roadbeds and their physical equipment to run down, so 
as to make a demonstration of poverty before their 
patrons. 

According to a high official connected with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission there never has been a better 
time for the railroads to improve their physical property 
than now. They could increase the efficiency of their 
service all along the line, it is said, by proper manage- 
ment, and the hint will be conveyed to them that by doing 
so they will do more to convince the commission and the 
country of their good faith than by their present actions. 

In other lines of business, this official declares, slack 
periods are welcomed for the opportunity they give to 
make repairs and improvements without interruption to 
service, and it is the belief of the commission tat the 
railroads would do well to avail themselves of the same 
system. 


RAILROADS WANT TO CLOSE CASE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—At the reopening of 
the hearing before the commission of the 5 percent rate 
increase hearing this week, Louis D. Brandeis, at- 
torney for the commission in this case, issued a state- 
ment summarizing the evidence that had previously been 
received relative to ‘‘free service.’’ It is this evidence 
that the railroads will attempt to answer, both now, and 
later in April, when more hearings will be had. 

Mr. Brandeis took numerous incidents of ‘‘free serv- 
ice’’ that had been brought to the attention of the com- 








mission, and said: 
These free services are of many kinds. Some have been 
already considered. As to eight other kinds, a series of 


questions was addressed to the railroads, under date of 
February 26. Only a part of the answers to these questions 
has yet been received. sut independent investigation made 
by examiners of the commission furnishes important data as 
to the character and effect of the existing practice. 

Shippers of freight by the carload must ordinarily load 
and unload cars at their own expense. This is one of the 
reasons why carload rates are so much lower than less-than- 
earload rates. Shippers of freight are ordinarily entitled to 
only two days’ free use of cars at destinations. For some 
reasons some railroads have made exceptions at some places 
to these rules; and the exceptions are very expensive to the 
railroads. Today’s hearing deals specifically with these ex- 
ceptions. But in presenting the evidence on the subject of 
free loading, unloading, and storage, attention must be 
ealled occasionally to other elements of revenue depletion 
involved in the same transactions. 








He cited many cases of alleged free service on the 
Pennsylvania, Erie and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, which 
he declared resulted in a great. depletion of their rev- 
enues. 

That the railroads are not pleased with the turn the 
rate advance hearing has taken was plainly shown Mon- 
day when George F. Brownell, vice president of the Erie, 
took the stand and criticised the commission for going 
off into ‘‘collateral’’ matters. He declared that the 
railroads were ready to answer the testimony of Clifford 
Thorne, of Iowa, representing the railroad commissions 
of five middle western states and numerous shippers’ or- 
ganizations, respecting revenues, and he urged that the 
commission allow the roads three days immediately to put 
in their testimony, and then close the case, leaving the 
matter of free service for future consideration. 





A RATE INCREASE REFUSED. 


At a hearing before the commission upon the applica- 
tion of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad for authority 
to reduce the rates on lumber from Vicksburg to East 

Louis 7 cents a hundred pounds without making a 
corresponding reduction in the rates from intermediate 
points, the argument presented was that unless this re- 
duction was allowed the business would be taken away 
from the railroad company entirely and transferred to 
the barge line. Mr. Houston declared that in case the 
railroad company is not allowed to reduce the rate he 
will immediately increase the service on the barge line, 


as he believes that he can make an adequate return on 
the capital invested by carrying lumber for 7 cents below 
the present railroad rate from Vicksburg. He pre- 
sented figures to show what his operating costs would 
be. Attorneys for the railroad declared that the com- 
pany did not want to reduce the rate, but must do so 
in order to meet the water competition, but, they de- 
clared, it could not reduce the rate from Vicksburg if 
17 rates from intermediate points had to be reduced 
also. 


TO ARGUE TAP-LINE CASES. 


United States Supreme Court Will Hear 
Arguments on April 6. 








WasuHineTon, D. C., April 1—The United States Su- 
preme court has set the ‘‘tap-line’’ cases for argument 
on April 6. The actual arguments will probably not 
occur until the following day, as five cases are ahead. 

In making up the brief for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which was filed with the Supreme Court 
Friday of last week, Joseph W. Folk, general counsel 
for the commission, and Dr. Charles W. Needham, as- 
sistant counsel, have endeavored to interject the com- 
mission’s opinion in the industrial railroad investiga- 
tion into this case and thereby get a ruling from the 
Supreme Court on the matters contained in that opin- 
ion without having it go through the intermediary 
process of review by the United States circuit court. 

The main part of the argument in the brief is made 
up of points taken from the commission’s opinion in 
the industrial railroad case, with citations from vari- 
ous decisions in the United States courts and in State 
courts relative to these matters and contentions, and 
only the concluding portion of the document is given 
over to a discussion of the tap-line decision by the 
Commerce Court. Counsel for the commission are not 
at all certain that they will be able to get the Su- 
preme Court to pass upon the industrial railroad opin- 
ion in this somewhat unusual manner and according to 
Dr. Needham they had tried to make a showing that 
the issues in the industrial railroad case were vital to 
and essentially a part of the tap-line case, and con- 
sequently they hoped to get a ruling from the Supreme 
Court on those issues. 

The connection between the tap-line decision by the 
Commerce Court and the industrial railroad opinion by 
the commission is brought about in the following man- 
ner by counsel for the commission: 


In view of the holding of the Commerce Court that switch- 
ing on private sidings and spur tracks, and log hauls and 
milling-in-transit privileges may be integral parts of through 
routes covered by the line rate upon lumber, we present for 
consideration the following propositions: 

1. <A switching service on a private siding or spur track 
is a service which precedes or follows a line haul; it is the 
shipper’s delivery to, or the consignee’s receipt from, the 
line carrier; it is not a line service, therefore it can not 
be. the basis of, or a link in a through route. 

Logs and lumber are distinct commodities, for each of 
which there is a classification and commodity rate; the cost 
of transporting logs is a part of the cost of the logs at the 
sawmill; therefore a log haul performed by a carrier free of 
charge is a consideration to induce the mill owner to give 
the carrier his iumber traffic at the published lumber rate; 
such absorption of a distinct service by a carrier is rebating 
or “buying the traffic.” 

3. A milling-in-transit privilege which extends the lumber 
rate, for the lumber line haul, back to the forest and thereby 
absorbs or obliterates any charge for the log-haul, is not a 
true milling-in-transit privilege and is unlawful. 

4. A tap line or industrial road may be so owned, organ- 
ized, and conducted as to be a plant facility as to the traffic 
of the proprietary company and a common carrier as to non- 
proprietary traffic. 

5. It is within the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission upon full hearing, to determine: 

(a) That the practice in a given case of absorbing switch- 
ing, spur track, and log haul services in order to secure the 
shipper’s iumber traffic creates undue discrimination, favor- 
itism, and rebating. 

(b) That a milling-in-transit privilege which has the 
purpose and effect of rendering to the shipper a free service 
in transporting raw material for him, in order to secure the 
shipper’s traffic of manufactured commodities, is unlawful. 

(c) That a tap line or industrial road is a plant facility 
as to the traffic of the proprietary mill, while it may be a 
common carrier as to nonproprietary traffic. 


The brief then goes on to state: 


We contend that the movement of cars upon private sidings 
is a shipper’s service, taking the place of and being sub- 
stituted for the truck or team delivery by shippers generally. 
. . . All services outside the line haul are additional 
services for which the carrier may properly claim additional 
compensation. We do not contend that carriers may not 
absorb this additional service where it does not work undue 
discrimination or operate as a rebate. 

Whatever the legal construction of the word “operate” 
may finally be, there is a clear recognition that the services 
upon a switch, spur, or Jateral branch line of road are ser- 
vices additional to the main line haul and are not included 
in it. The “line haul,” as it is always defined, includes 
taking a car from a team track or from the junction point 
of a private siding and conveying it to the point of destina- 
tion, and delivering it either upon the team track or upon 
the private siding clear of the main track. 

As we shall see, the courts of this country in passing 
upon questions of ” services upon private sidings hold dis- 
tinctly that, at common law, a railroad company is not 
obligated to perform any service off its own line; that such 
additional services are the subject of private agreement. The 
statute has modified the common law, but recognizes the ser- 
vices as additional to the line haul. 


As to whether free switching and other services per- 
formed by a through line railroad upon industrial rail- 


roads constitutes a discrimination, the brief says: 


We are not unmindful that this court has said that th, 
law does not undertake to equalize the fortunes or condi 
tions of men. Mere inequality of condition therefore doe 
not create an undue discrimination, or, preference prohibited 
by the statute. But when the carrier performs for a shippe 
a service which is accessorial and thereby relieves tha 
particular shipper of a burden which rests upon him and doe: 
not perform the same service for the other shippers at th 
same place, it is unlawful. This is not equalizing the condi 
tions or fortunes of men, it is simply preventing preferenc 

The use of the term through route, and the limitations pu 
upon the commision in establishing through routes, show 
clearly that Congress had in mind only line hauls. <A switch- 
ing movement upon a private siding at the point of origi: 
or destination of freight is not a part of a route. It is a 
above noted, a service which precedes or follows a line hau! 
and this is equally true whether the line haul be over 
oe railroad or over a through route composed of severa 
ines. 

These tap lines, therefore, are not entitled to throug) 
routes, even if they be bona fide common carriers, when th: 
service rendered is nothing more than switching cars 0: 
lumber from the mill to the main line. It is not transporta 
tion, using the word in the sense of conveyance of line haul 
it is bringing the freight to the public highway of a lin 
carrier. It cannot, therefore, be a segment of a through 
route. 


That part of the brief which is intended to be a 


direct refutation of the decision of the Commerce 
Court in the tap-line case is very largely a review 
of the brief, and arguments presented to the lower 


court in substantiation of the commission’s decision. 
Counsel reiterated the statement that the tap lines had 
been incorporated after the passage of the Elkins act 
solely for the purpose of evading the prohibition 
against the granting of rebates, and declared that 
‘There is no difference in principle between buying 
the lumber traffic by giving a free service and buying 
the traffic with money or a cash rebate from the 
published rate.’?’ 
Conclusion of Counsel’s Argument. 

Concluding the argument, counsel says: 

The Commerce Court, in the final analysis, seems to take 
the position that if they were common carriers as to any 
traffic, they were necessarily common carriers as to all like 
traffic for the proprietary companies; that they could not 
be plant facilities as to part and common carriers as to part 
of their traffic, although the court in another part of the 
opinion states that they may be. 

It is difficult to see how the commission could have more 
carefully guarded the whole situation and cut out the evils 
that existed “demanding correction.” The large proprietary 
mills are all located on the main lines of railroads and are 
connected with main lines with switch connections. So far 
as the lumber traffic is concerned, therefore, the only service 
which the tap lines could perform for the proprietary lumber 
companies was to switch the cars from the mill to the main 
line and to place the empties at the mill, excluding unneces- 
sary back-hauls. If, as stated by the Commerce Court, a tap 
line may be a common carrier as to some traffic while it is 
a plant facility as to other traffic, then it was within the 
power of the commission to sey that as to nonpropriectary 
traflic where there was a line lumber haul by the tap line, 
a reasonable division might be made on such traffic. 

While the Commerce Court states that there are very 
great evils existing which demand correction in these cases 
and that it is in the power of the commision to prevent this 
rebating and discrimination, it practically ties the hands of 
the commission. If this opinion be the law, then there is, 
in fact, no remedy for the evils, the rebating and discrimina- 
tions, which admittedly exist in these cases. The only way 
in which these evils can be eradicated is by prohibiting the 
practices that result in rebating and discrimination. 

The importance and far-reaching effect of the decision in 
this ease can not be easily overstated. These are in a sense 
test cuses involving definitions of “line haul,” for which the 
line rate is charged; a switching service, as distinguished 
from line haul, for which additional charges may be made; 
and milling in transit as pri icticed by tap lines, which results 
in casting upon the carrier a part of the expense of a ship- 
per’s business. The practices condemned in these cases result 
in very serious depletion of the railway revenues, and cast 
upon the general public a burden which belongs to individual 
and favored shippers. 

It will be seen from this brief that just as the com- 
mission sought to inject the ‘‘special service’’ features 
which it decided in the industrial railroad case, into 
the rate advance case, which is now on hearing, it now 
attempts to get a decision from the Supreme Court on 
all these matters, directly and without the necessity 
of review by the lower courts. Whether or not the 
court will permit this plea to be made in the manner 
contemplated will probably be discovered when the 
arguments are made. 


Brief of Appellee Tap Lines, 

Following immediately upon the heels of the Govern- 
ment’s brief in this case, a brief was filed by H. M. 
Garwood, W. R. Thurmond and Luther M. Walter, rep- 
resenting the appellee tap lines. The attorneys cite 
the history of the case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and before the Commerce Court, and say: 








The commission was without power or authority to make 
the order complained of for the following reasons: 

1 The service periormed by each cf the appellee rail- 
roads is a service of transportation by a common carrier 
raiiroad within the meaning of the act to regulate commerce. 

2. ‘The appellee railroads are not plant facilities and do 
not perform a plant facility for the appellee lumber compa- 
nies herein. 

3. ‘There was no evidence upon which the commission 
could base its finding that the participation by the appellee 
railroads in joint rates upon the logs and lumber of the 
appellee lumber companies constitutes an undue and unrea- 
sonable preference or subjects any party to unjust discrimina- 
tion within the meaning of the act to regulate commerce. 

4. The commission's order results in undue and unreason- 
able preference and unjust discrimination within the meaning 
of the act to regulate commerce: 

(a) As between carriers subject to the act. 

(b) As between shippers. 

5. ‘The order deprives the appellees of their rights under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

6. The order of the commission expressly overrides the 
exception contained in the commodities clause of the act to 
regulate commerce. 


‘*Only in recent years,’’ s the brief, ‘‘has there 
been any attempt by the smal aula to create the hy- 
brid railroad, from one point of view it appearing to 
be a railroad and from another not a railroad. An ex- 
amination of the act to regulate commerce finds no 
reference to any such hybrid, nor does its creation 
result in any benefit to the public or any shipper. 
* * The language of the act in its every provision 
negatives the recognition of a class of railroads who 
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are common carriers for one person and not common 
carriers for others. And in this connection we are 


again reminded that but for the ownership of the pro- 
prictary lumber company there would have been no 
order entered against the appellees herein. In fact, 


where there has been a separation of ownership be- 
tween the lumber mill and timber holdings from the 
railroad, the commission has itself withdrawn its pro- 
hibition against joint rates.’’ 

.{ter citing the case of the Crane Iron Works, and 
quoting from the decision of the Commerce Court, the 
priet declares: 

in the case at bar we have an entirely different situation. 


‘he appellee railroads are no more necessary to the manutfac- 
ture of lumber than are the rails of the trunk line connec- 
tious. uw material is transported by all railroads of the 
country. ‘Lhat service is no part of the manufacture. ‘The 
finished product of every saw mill in the country must be 
trausperted to the consumer and that service is performed 
yy the railroads of the country, a service which, we may add, 
is us much for the consumer or consignee as it is for the 
mill man, and is no part of manufacture. 


fhe trunk lines may be discriminating in refusing to make 
joiut rates with some of the short-line roads while contem- 
porancously they make joint rates with others; this discrim- 
ination should be cured by the commission, not by forbidding 
the making of joint rates with one carrier, but by requiring 
the trank line to extend the application of the joint rate to 
the short line heretofore not a party to the joint rates. 
ie There is not a single syllable of testimony in the 
record Which points out a single instance of loss of business 
by any of the lumber interests not owning or controlling 
short-line railroads to any interest so controlling a railroad. 
Nor is there any evidence of any discrimination, just or 
unjust, or any preference, due or undue, arising from the 
fact that joint rates were in effect trom the lines of the ap- 
pellees and their trunk-line connections, save the existence 
ot such jeint rates in and of themselves. 

fhe commision says that the payment of a division out of 
the joint rate upon the property of the appellee lumber com- 
punies is a rebate or departure from the published rate. It 
siid the same thing in the elevator cases. It pronounces 
t service performed by the appellee railroads as not traus- 
portation service and yet in tne case of many of the appel- 
jees herein the commisison authorized the trunk line railroads 
to pay the shipper for traasporting his product to the rails 
of the trunk-line railroad provided that transportation is 
vreater than 1,000 feet and not greater than 3 miles. In 


this connection it is interesting to note the observation of 
the court on this point in the case of Mitchell Coal & Coke 
Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad: ‘In view of this ruling 


it is apparent that lateral allowances may have been law- 
fully paid. ‘They become unlawful only when unreasonable.” 

there is no consistency between holding that the four ap- 
pellee railroads do not perform a transportation service upon 
the lumber of the appellee lumber companies and the holding 
that various lumber companies as set forth in the tap-line 
report do perform a transportation service. ‘ There 
is no basis, either in fact or in law, for the commission's 
linding in the order tbat the participation in joint rates by 





appellees results in undue and unreasonable preference and 
unjust discriminaticn. 

‘This action of the commission is not only unlawful, but it 
is destructive of good morals. The due process of law which 
is violated by the commission results from the failure of the 


commission to comply with the provisions of the act to regu- 
late commerce. ‘The provisions of the statute we have al- 
ready set forth, and it is sufficient here to say that sections 
, three, six, and fifteen all carry plain directions to the 
umission and these directions have been violated. 


~~ 

COMMISSION REFUSES TO REOPEN CASE. 

SurevVePoRT, LA., March 30.—Advices have been re- 
ceived from Washington, D. C., to the effect that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has declined to re- 
open the case of the Texarkana Freight Bureau rate 
case, in which an order was issued by the commission 
for rates from defined territory to Texarkana not to 
exceed the rates to Shreveport. The carriers, not hav- 
ing been told whether to lower the rates to Texarkana 
so as to equal those to Shreveport or to raise the rates 
to Shreveport to equal those at Texarkana, made a 
wholesale advance, not only from defined territory, but 
from seaboard and practically all consuming territory, 
upplying on practically all articles of commerce. A 
petition was also filed asking for a suspension, but this 
was also denied. The railroad commission of Louisiana 
joined in the request. Traffic Manager G. T. Atkins, 
ot the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, reports he 
is informed that Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Richmond, Va.; Knoxville and Memphis, 
fenn.; Evansville, Ind., and other cities have asked 
that Shreveport’s petition be granted. He also reports 
that the carriers intend to raise the northbound rates as 
well as the southbound rates, the latter becoming effect- 
ive April 1. The loss to shippers in this section will be 
several hundred thousand dollars annually unless the 
Interstate Commerce Commission gives relief, which now 
ceems very doubtful. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOOD RATE CASE 
POSTPONED. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 31.—The great rate fight 
scheduled for St. Louis April 1, involving an advance 
of 1 to 3 cents a hundred pounds on hardwood lum- 
her shipments to and from western points, has been 
postponed until June 1. Information to this effect 
has been received here by J. H. Townshend, general 
nanager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Bureau, 
and the plans which were being made for the giving 
of active resistance to the efforts of the roads to put 
in effect the higher rates have been called off for the 
present, including the movement for a general meet- 
ing of affected interests at St. Louis today. 

The postponement of the hearing, according to ad- 
vices received here, resulted from a request from the 
carriers themselves. They said that they would not 
be able to prepare their side of the case until June 1 
and that, if the commission would grant the postpone- 
ment desired, they would suspend the higher tariffs 
until December 1, 1914. Incidentally this gives the 
hardwood lumber interests affected by the proposed 
advances a much longer time in which to collect data 
and prepare evidence to be submitted to the commis- 
Sion and this is quite satisfactory to the officials of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic ‘Bureau upon whom 
will devolve the handling of this ease. 

Official notice has also been received from the com- 
misson that the case of the Belgrade Lumber Com- 
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TRUST LEGISLATION MOVES HALTINGLY. 
[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The legislative trust 
program moves haltingly. In fact to all outward ap- 
peargnces it has not moved at all during the last week, 
and under the surface the movement has not been 
noticeable. President Wilson admitted to callers this 
week that he has not seen any of the ‘‘gentlemen of 
Congress’? who are supposed to be drafting the trust 
bills for more than a week. Inasmuch as these ‘‘ gentle- 
men’? do not attempt to make any move in the matter 
without consulting the President this is taken as sufficient 
evidence that the trust program has been shoved aside 
until the Panama Canal tolls fight is out of the way. 
Whether or not the break between the President and the 
House leaders over the tolls exemption clause repeal will 
have any effect upon the trust legislative program it is 
too early to say, but the most level headed and astute 
observers of affairs are of the opinion that the President 
will be able to put through his trust measures without 
serious opposition. In most quarters the ‘‘fight’’ on 
the President’s Canal tolls policy in the House is looked 
upon as mostly a ‘‘sham’’ battle, with only a few men 
actually fighting in earnest. The serious effects, if 
there are any, will not be felt, it is believed, until after 
the elections next fall. 

Meantime the trust program is about in this position: 
Four tentative bills have been put forth as a basis for 
discussion, namely: trade commission bill, definitions bill, 
interlocking directorate bill and holding companies bill. 
The bill to regulate the issuance of railroad securities 
has not been drafted. 

The trade commission bill has been put forth in two 
forms, once before hearings by the House committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and reintroduced 
March 14, and ordered reported out of the committee. 
The last draft had the sanction of President Wilson, but 
the committee report has been delayed in order that it 
may be accompanied by printed explanatory matter. 

The Senate committee on interstate commerce has con- 
sidered a federal trade commission bill, which is now 
in the hands of a subcommittee and the indications are 
that the Senate will insist upon broader powers for the 
commission than those provided by the House bill. 

The judiciary committee is still holding hearings on 
the other trust bills, but in the meantime it is under- 
stood that subcommittees are at work redrafting these 
three bills relating to interlocking directorates, holding 
companies and definitions of the Sherman law. It is 
possible that all three will be brought in as one bill. 
The Senate committee on interstate commerce has also 
had these drafts before it, and has requested by mail 
criticisms and suggestions. The committee has made 
publie no conclusions. 


UNPAID-TAX LANDS. 


JACKSON, Miss., March 31.—In spite of a last strong ef- 
fort made by Land Commissioner M. A. Brown and other 
friends of the measure, in the dying hours of the legisla- 
tive session which closed last Saturday afternoon, to secure 
enactment of the bill providing for the sale of the State's 
claim to lands sold to the State for taxes prior to the year 
1875, and not resold to the State under the terms of the 
abatement act of that year, the house of representatives 
refused to concur in the amendments added by the senate, 
and the bill was still in suspense at the adjourning hour. 





This means that the State will now sell its claim, or sup- 
posed claim, to many thousands of acres at such price as 
may be fixed by the governor and land commissioner. It 
means that no corporation except corporations engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber, may purchase any of this land, 
and that such corporations and individual citizens may pur- 
chase no more than 160 acres in one year. It will thus 
be seen that the only thing that stands between land own- 
ers who now hold the lands involved and expensive litiga- 
tion, or even perhaps the loss of some lands, is the carry- 
ing out by the land commissioner of the plan he has an- 
nounced, which is to sell this claim of the State as far as 
possible only to the persons who but for this claim would 
be the rightful owners of the land. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that corporations will be unable to protect themselves 
by purchasing from the State. 





MISSISSIPPI’S TIMBER TAX LAW. 


JACKSON, Miss., April 1—The legislature having ad- 
journed and failed to repeal it, State Auditor Duncan 
L. Thompson will take steps to enforce the 20-cents-an- 
acre timber tax law passed in 1912. Collection of this 
tax was due to begin in February, but Auditor Thomp- 
son held off on attempting collection because of the 
promise of some members of the State’s lawmaking body 
to use their influence in an effort to do away with the 
statute. The Legislature adjourned finally last Satur- 
day without any steps of this character being taken, so 
nothing remains for the auditor but to attempt to put 
the statute in operation. 

So confident are all lumber-land-owning corporations 
that the law is unconstitutional that not a company has 
come forward with its payment of the tax. The auditor him- 
self declares that legal opinion which he has sought on the 
subject is unanimous in declaring the tax void, on the ground 
of its being so excessive as to amount to confiscation and the 
fact that it is class legislation. 

Afier securing advice from the attorney general, the auditor 
will soon institute a friendly suit, looking to a test of the 
law in the courts. Jn 1913 lumber interests sought to have 
this test made, but the supreme court threw the suit out of 
court on the ground that it was prematurely brought. Rul- 
ing on the merits of the litigation, the suit was held prema- 
ture because no collection of tax had been made, and 
consequently the law is not in operation. 

The 20 cents an acre tax law was passed in an effort to 
force lumber corporations to disgorge their holdings in south- 
ern Mississippi. Another effort of this character, but along 
somewhat different lines, was made at the session just ended, 
when a bill was introduced by Senator John Bailey, a farmer, 
of Lauderdale County, to prohibit corporations from owning 
farming lands, and compelling them to dispose of what they 
have within ten years. This measure passed the senate, but 
was defeated in the house. 

One of the last acts of the house, on Friday, the day be- 
fore adjournment, was to defeat senate bill No. 560, an act 
to amend the agricultural land-holding law of 1912, so as to 
allow development companies to develop lands by clearing 
them of stumps, fencing etc. and sell them in small tracts 
to bona fide settlers, not more than 1,280 acres to be sold to 
one person. 

Advocates of the measure said there are vast tracts of wild 
and uncultivated lands jn southern Mississippi that should be 
cultivated and converted into farms for settlers from the 
North and West. They believed the best way to accomplish 
this was to allow development concerns to acquire the prop- 
erties and prepare them for agricultural purposes. 

Opponents of the measure declared, on the other hand, 
that any corporation, under the terms of the bill could ac- 
quire 60,000 acres of wild or swamp land in addition to 
what they already had. 

Aside from somewhat ameliorating the terms of the 10- 
hour labor law, the session of the legislature just adjourned 
has done little that affects lumber interests one way or an- 
other. A workman’s compensation bill was introduced but 
withdrawn by the author because of the opposition to it in 
committee. 





pany, et. al., vs. the Illinois Central, et. al., will be | 


heard here April 27~before J. T. Hines, one of the 
special examiner-attorneys of the commission. 





HEARING ON NEW ENGLAND LUMBER RATES. 

Boston, Mass., March 31.—The attempt of the Bos- 
ton & Maine and the Maine Central Railroads to in- 
crease the freight rates on lumber from 10 to 20 per 
cent is still held up, principally through the efforts of 
Charles S. Wentworth, vice president of the Massachu- 
setts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and head 
of the Charles 8. Wentworth Company. A hearing on 
the proposed increase was given in the Federal Building 
last Thursday by George N. Brown, examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. George 8. Hobbs, 
second vice president of the Maine Central; Charles H. 
Blatchford, solicitor for both railroads, and W. K. San- 
derson, general freight agent of the Maine Central, ap- 
peared to argue for the raised rates. 

The shippers were represented by Mr. Wentworth and 
C. H. Tiffany, traffic manager for the New England 
Paper & Pulp Traffic Association. Mr. Tiffany also 
spoke for 8S. D. Warren & Co., of Cumberland Mills, 
the Forest Paper Company, of Yarmouth; the Oxford 
Paper Company, of Rumford Falls; the Eastern Manu- 
facturing Company and the Penobscot Chemical Fiber 
Company, of Bangor. After the railroad officials as- 
sured the examiner they planned to take up freight 
rates on pulp with the manufacturers and shippers in 
the hope of coming to an amicable settlement that part 
of the testimony was excluded. 

The hearing on lumber rates was protracted and at 
times the colloquies between witnesses and Mr. Went- 
worth, who acted as his own counsel, were spirited. He 
contends that on October 23 President Morris MeDon- 
ald, of the Boston & Maine and Maine Central Rail- 
roads stated that nothing more than a few local in- 
creases in freight rates was contemplated, and then 


five days later issued a new tariff boosting lumber rates 
from 10 to 20 percent all over the system. In behalf 
of the lumber producers, many of whom claimed the 
increases would put them out of business, Mr. Went- 
worth protested vigorously and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission suspended the increases pending fur- 
ther investigation. 

The testimony Mr. Wentworth was able to bring be- 
fore the examiner apparently made an impression, for 
Mr. Brown adjourned the hearing for ten days and re- 
quested Mr. Wentworth to prepare a written brief for 
submission to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





EVIDENCE TAKEN ON APPLICATION OF 
SOUTHERN SHORT LINES. 

New ORLEANS, LA., March 30.—On Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of last week evidence was taken here be- 
for Special Examiner Gerry, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the application of several short-line rail- 
roads in southern territory for more equitable divisions 
of through rates with connecting trunk lines. In effect 
this was a rehearing of certain phases of the tap-line 
controversy, arranged in accordance with the commerce 
commission’s suggestion of its willingness to revise or 
reform its decisions on adequate showings of injustice to 
individual lines. The hearings here covered applica- 
tions from the Tremont & Gulf, Oberlin, Hampton & 
Eastern, Fernwood & Gulf, New Orleans, Natalbany & 
Natchez and Gulf & Sabine River. 

President and General Manager R. B. Fowler, of the 
Tremont & Gulf, described the physical conditions of 
that line and submitted a list of its officers to show that 
none are connected with the Tremont Lumber Company. 
The. road carries mail and express under contract, oper- 
ates double daily passenger service between Winnfield and 
Tremont, with daily mixed service between Winnfield and 
Rochelle. It operates 76.74 miles of standard gage track, 


(Concluded on Page 56.) 
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PROPOSED CHARGE FOR SPOTTING FREIGHT CARS. 


Attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission on an Accepted Custom of Railroads—Sentiment of Shippers and 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in investigation 
and suspension docket No. 333 is inquiring into the 
propriety of allowing eastern railroads to increase their 
veneral rates 5 percent. This has directly involved two 
questions: first, the need for additional revenue and, 
second, the propriety of the method for securing it that 
the carriers desire to adopt. The commission has sug- 
gested a third question as to whether the net revenues 
can not be increased by cutting off unnecessary expenses 
and also by instituting charges for certain services that 
hitherto have been rendered as a part of the service in- 
eluded in the freight rate. This inquiry has proceeded 
along various lines including the delivery of carload 
shipments on private side tracks. 

A brief in behalf of the National Industrial Traftic 
League has been filed by Luther M. Walter and John 
S. Burehmore, of Borders, Walter & Burehmore, coun- 
sel for that organization. This brief calls attention to 
the fact that the commission has no formal complaint 
regarding previous practices in setting or spotting cars, 
nor has it entered any order instituting an investigation. 
The brief also states that there is considerable uncer- 
taintv as to what is under investigation because the 
counsel for tke commission has interpreted it at various 
times in conflicting language: 

Under one view the proposition here discussed involves the 
propriety of initiating a charge for merely delivering the 
car on a private side track or spur leading to an industry : 
that is to say, a charge for the minimum service required 
to get the car off the carrier's own rails or main line on to 
the industry track; such a charge is absolutely unknown in 

he tariffs of the company either present or past. Under 
another view, the suggestion for discussion is that no charge 
be made for merely placing the car on the private side track 
so as to clear the main line, but that a charge shall be estab- 
lished for any service of placement at a particular spot 
In other words, that for placing the car on a particular por- 
tion of the side tracks of an industry, or at the tail of a 
chute or alongside a door, a charge of 50 cents or $1 to $2 
a car shall be added to the transportation charges. 

It has been argued that an industry having its own 
spur track Has an advantage over those that must receive 
their freight upon the team tracks of the common carrier, 
involving drainage haul. This brief points out, how- 
ever, that the service performed by the railroad is no 
greater when it puts a car upon a private track than 
when it places it upon a team track for unloading and, 
in fact, is sometimes less. No small shippers appear in 
the record as complaining against the practice but nu 
merous shippers, including the 75,000 represented by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, appear as protesting 
against any change. 

In the absence of any concrete proposition to be ar- 
gued this brief sets up the following as those which it 
believes to be properly the subjects of discussion : 

1. Industrial side tracks are parts of the terminal facili- 
ties of the carriers and service over said track is part of the 
transportation which the carrier is required to furnish under 
the act to regulate commerce. 

The brief here quotes McNeill vs. Southern Railway 
Company, wherein the railroad because of a dispute over 
some demurrage charges refused longer to deliver cars 
upon the complainant’s side track. The State railroad 
commission ordered it to make such deliveries as 
theretofore but the Supreme Court of the United States 
decided that the delivery of such cars upon the private 
track of the consignee was a part of the interstate 
movement of the car from origin to destination and a 
part of the services included in the through rate and 
that the State railroad commission, therefore, did not 
have jurisdiction over it. Numerous other citations were 
given, including the Los Angeles switching case where 
the railroads attempted to make a charge of $2.50 for 
spotting service and the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion disapproved the charge. Commissioner Lane, who 
read the leading opinion, among other things said: 

We have knowledge sufficient on which to base the conclu 
sion that without such industry tracks the carriers of the 
country at large would be utterly lacking in adequate ter- 
minal facilities. . . . Weare fully convinced that the com- 
plainant’s view of the nature of these tracks is correct and 
that they are portions of the terminal facilities of the 
carrier with whose lines they connect, and, together with the 
team tracks and other yards, form the terminal facilities of 
+] : 


hese carriers. 


In the General Electric case Commissioner Harlan 


used the following language: 


With an engine coupled to a car it involves no appreciable 
additional cost and no appreciable delay to put the car at 
the leg of an elevator or at the door of a warehouse instead 
of merely running it on to the side track far enough to clear 
the main line. And such switching can be done at the 
reasonable convenience of the carrier. 











The brief then sets up for argument its second prop 
osition as follows: . 

2. The owner of an industrial side track is entitled to 
compensation from the carrier for the use of that track. 

The brief here quotes section 15 of the act to regulate 
commerce, stating that any service or any instrumentality 
furnished by the owner of property transported is en- 
titled to receive a suitable allowance and the brief 
argues that the furnishing of private sidetrack facilities 
fact an extension of the terminal facilities of the 
railroad itself. The advantage of such privately owned 
side tracks to the carrier was stated by Commissioner 
Lane in the Los Angeles case in the following language: 

It relieves the carrier’s team tracks and sheds, necessita- 
ing less outlay for expense of yards in a crowded city, pro- 
motes the speedy release of equipment, and vastly aids in 
‘onducting a commerce that is greater than the carrier’s own 
facilities could freely, adequately and economically handle. 


IS 1n 








Receivers in Important Lumber Centers. 





As to the question of spotting or locating cars at the 
exact place desired the brief makes the observation that 
all team track carload shipments requiring the use of a 
crane are spotted at the crane on the team tracks. 

The brief then states the third proposition as follows: 

3. The establishment of a charge for service upon the in- 
dustrial side track when no similar charge is published for a 
like service upon team tracks of the carrier is an unjust 
discrimination in violation of section 3 of the act to regulate 
courmerce 

Under this heading it is argued that the track cost of 
placing a car upon a private track is no more than that 
involved in placing it upon the team track belonging to 
the company and that the overhead charge in the latter 
case is very considerable, involving the investment in 
ground, track and maintenance required by the owner- 
ship of the team track, all of which costs are borne by 
the owner of the private sidetrack, the railroad being 
thereby relieved of them. 

The record in this case contains little information as 
to the cost to the carrier of either service or investment 
in handling carload freight over team tracks. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chicago Terminal Railroad, the Chicago 
Belt Line put in some testimony, however, showing an 
investment per car length for team track in the various 
team track yards of Chicago ranging from $1,216 for 
car length for the cheapest yard up to $25,885 for the 
most valuable. The average is about $6,670, which 
would involve a yearly carrying cost of about $333 for 
each car length and team track. If this length of track 
served 100 cars during the length of a year the over- 
head charge against each of the cars merely for the 
use of the track would be $3.33. 

Commissioner Lane’s opinion in the Los Angeles 
switching case is here quoted to the following effect: 

Where the shipper provides tracks, land, and facilities, the 
mere switching service furnished by the carrier is in many 
cases by no means equivalent in cost to the expense attach- 
ing to delivery upon its own tracks. 

Commissioner Prouty in his concurring opinion also 
used the following language: 

It is worth more to the shipper to receive his car upon 
the private track, but it appears that the expense of furnish- 
ing these private tracks is often very considerable and that, 
on the whole, the shipper by furnishing the track pays all 
he ought to for the privilege. Inasmuch, therefore, as it 
costs the defendants nothing additional to render this ser- 
vice, and as the shipper has paid for the value of the 
service to him, it seems to me unreasonable that the carrier 
should impose and coliect this charge. The carrier thereby 
charges for a service which costs it nothing, and the*shipper 
is charged for a service for which he has already paid. 

Commissioner Lane is also quoted in the Lake Coal 
Rates case as follows: 

The community may not take with justice whatever comes 

by the Jabor or time saving devices adopted by those who 
serve the public, nor may the carriers absorb the profits of 
the shipper resulting from similar effort. 
The brief applying this same principle states that it 
precludes the carriers from making a charge based 
upon the value to. the shipper of a side track which the 
shipper has erected at his own expense upon land whose 
cost was much greater than if the land had not been 
adjacent to the railroad right of way.’’ 

The fourth proposition of the brief is as follows: 

4. The present method of publishing transportation 
charges violates no provision of the law and is conducive to 
the best interests of the shipper, the carrier and the public. 


Under this head the brief points out that stronger 
roads and those in least need of increased revenues would 
be most largely benefited if they are permitted to insti- 
tute charges for delivery or for spotting of cars upon 
private side tracks. The peverty stricken carriers usually 
have a minimum of side track shippers. 

The brief in closing states that it is directed chiefly 
against any charge for placing a car upon a private side 
track. It argues, however, that if any charge were insti- 
tuted for additional service in spotting the car or placing 
it where wanted in a specific location most industries 
served by private side tracks would at once arrange to 
perform this service for themselves by the installation of 
car-moving devices that could be cheaply installed. It 
also attracts attention to the fact that some side tracks 
are so short that by merely placing a car upon them it 
must of necessity be left where it is wanted. To deliver 
a car upon such a side track through from the main line 
service, which the brief contends should be considered a 
part of the transportation movement without additional 
charge, is also to perform the spotting, which, therefore, 
can not well be made the basis of a charge for addi- 
tional services. 

The brief also calls attention to the fact that the 
statutes of many States require delivery of cars upon 
private side tracks as a part of the regular transpor- 
tation service. 

A brief has also been filed by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association by W. 8. Phippin, traffic 
manager, which does not go into extended detail but 
argues mainly the general*principles of the case. It 
argues that if the receiver of freight pays for team track 
delivery and does not receive it but receives instead a 
spur track delivery that costs the carrier no more, and 
in the majority of cases less, he should not be compelled 
to pay a charge for a service which has not been ren- 
dered. This brief also contends that cars placed on 
private side tracks are, as a rule, released and returned 
to railroad service in less time than those placed upon 
team tracks for unloading. It refers to a considerable 


number of such private tracks serving lumber industrics 
in various sections.of the country and gives the may 
facts regarding the service performed by the carrier. 

As to the contention that the small shipper who lh:s 
no side track is discriminated against by this practi 
this brief argues that he hag the same privilege of secu 
ing a site adjacent to the railroad track where the acqi 
sition in use of such a side track will be possible to hii 
and if the carrier would decline to make connection wit |; 
such a private side track the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission would be appealed to for relief. As to the sm:!| 
shipper who does not have a side track—in other words, 
lacks the facility because he himself has not provid! 
it—the following illustration is used: 

Some industries use motor trucks to move freight to and 
from the treight depots, while others use horses and wago1 
if an industry finds it more economical to use motor trucis 
while other industries, for various reasons, continue to u 
horses and wagons, can it be successfully urged that one 
industry is being discriminated against in favor of another + 

The brief sets up the importance of side tracks, esp: 
cially in the conduct of the lumber industry, and states 
that without them it could not have reached its present 
state of development. 

A brief has also been filed in behalf of the Michigan Har 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, making the same argu 
ments against the spotting charge which were contained in 
the other briefs and an addition giving some important facts 
regarding the relation of this service to the lumber mani 


facturers. It shows that they contribute annually a ver) 
large tonnage to the railroads, moving entirely in cai 


loads, which are chiefly loaded close to maximum capacity, 
and about one-half moving in open cars. Sidetracks ar 
usually not of great length and represent a considerable in 
vestment on the part of the shipper, even though in some 
cases the railroad furnishes the rails and perhaps part 
of the labor. The placing of cars on such sidings for load 
ing or unloading has always been performed as a part 0! 
the service, and the brief contends that this service has 
been considered in fixing the established schedules of rates 
This association has gone on record as favoring the 
percent advance, provided it be equitably applied through 
out all the competitive lumber producing territory. Brie 
calls attention to the fact that railroads in many previous 
cases have defended their rates by showing the cost ot 
terminal service in addition to line haul and the termina! 
service performed upon private sidetracks is no more costly 
to the railroads than other forms, and the equipment is 
released for further service at least as promptly. The car 
riers are also relieved of a large investment in termina 
facilities which, without the eaistence of numerous side 
tracks, they would be called upon to provide. 








RECIPROCAL SWITCHING CASE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 2.—With the taking of testi 
mony in the reciprocal switching case, heard here before 
Commissioner Myer, of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, brought to a close and arrangements made for the 
filing of several additional papers, the date for hearing 
argument was set by Commissioner Myer for the first 
week in October. 

After a number of prominent lumbermen of Nash 
ville, together with several furniture manufacturers, 
had testified to the effect of the depressing financial 
influence encountered through the alleged discrimina- 
tion, unfairness and excessive switching charges made 
by the railroads, the respondents in the case introduced 
many railroad officials. 

W. P. Bruce, superintendent of the Nashville Ter 
minals, emphasized the alleged extra movements re- 
quired to place Tennessee Central business over the Nash- 
ville Terminals as compared to the movements of Louis 
ville & Nashville and Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railroad business. He claimed that the average 
movements in handling Tennessee Central cars in switch 
ing is 5.6 against 2 for L. & N. and N., C. & St. L. 
cars. 

Mr. Bruce admitted under cross-examination that his 
illustrations to prove the length of lanl necessary to 
switch Tennessee Central cars were rather isolated cases. 
He further admitted that the railroads were ‘‘figuring’’ 
on building special yards at Radnor Station, to divert 
all through freights from the terminal yards. Pinned 
down, Mr. Bruce admitted that it was a fact that work 
was in progress on the Radnor Station yards and that 
the yards were practically completed. Previously Mr. 
Bruce had laid great stress upon the ‘‘congestion’’ in 
the terminal yards. 

C. B. Phelps, of Louisville, for fourteen years super- 
intendent of transportation for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, when placed on the stand, praised the 
management of the Nashville Terminals. He declared 
the system used by Mr. Bruce was employed as a model 
by managers of terminals in other cities. He admitted 
that it cost no more to switch a car of competitive 
freight than a car of noncompetitive freight. 

According to the testimony of Charles Barham, gen- 
eral freight agent for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railroad, the estimate of $4.13 a car as a prime 
cost of switching cars in the terminals here is far below 
the true cost. 





IOWA CONCERN ACQUIRES YARDS. 


The announcement is made that the Joyce Lumber 
Company, with its general office at Clinton, Iowa, has 
taken over all the lumber yards formerly operated 
by the W. T. Joyce Companyr 
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LUMBERMEN GENERALLY OPPOSE SPOTTING CHARGE. 


Interviews With Lumber Trade at Various Points Indicate Opposition to Spotting Charge, But Sentiment is in Favor 


of Reasonable Increase in Freight Rates. 


OPPOSED TO CAR-SPOTTING CHARGE. 


ierrorr, Micu., April 1+—“I am unalterably opposed to 
i so-called ‘car spotting’ plan and I think that this state- 
ment reflects the sentiment of the lumbermen all along 
t line,’ said Arthur L. Holmes, of the A. L. Holmes 
Lumber Company. Mr. Holmes is and has been for years 
actively interested in the national progress of the lumber 


it is the most radical change that has been obtained in 
the method of handling freight since railroads came into 
existence,’ he said. ‘I don’t think any class of shippers, 
large or small, will voice themselves as being in favor of 
the plan. It does nothing more than create an increased 
revenue for the carriers and this is shown by the avidity 
with which they have gone after the plan. 
1 do not think that the lumbermen of Michigan will 
ose a reasonable—mark the word reasonable-—advance in 
eht rates. A freight raise of 25 percent, such as was 
tempted in Michigan, is not a reasonable increase.” 
Car spotting would mean a big additional cost to our 
company in the course of a year,’ said John J. Comerford, 
» president of the Detroit Lumber Company. “A num- 
- of other lumber yards in Detroit have private sidings 
and they, of course, would be similarly affected. The rea 
son for this additional charge is the failure of the railroads 
to get the 5 percent increase in freight rates which they 
ec entitled to. The roads are simply taking the increase 
in another way. The lumbermen generally believe that the 
ouds are entitled to a 5 percent increase. Under the car 
potting arrangement we would be paying more than under 
au reasonable increase of freight rates.” 


L 





THE SENTIMENT AT BUFFALO. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., April 2.—The question of allowing rail- 
roads to make charges for extra services, such as for spotting 

rs, as a proposed plan for giving additional railroad 
revenue, was brought to the attention of local lumbermen 
a few days ago in a letter received by the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange from Secretary Perry, of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The lumbermen were asked 
to express their opinion as to whether they favored the 
granting of the right to the railroads to make such charges. 

When the communication from the national association 
was received it was referred to the transportation commit- 
tee, of which M. S. Burns, of Palen & Burns, is chairman. 
Mr. Burns is also connected with the transportation com- 
inittee of the Chamber of Commerce. When asked what had 
von done in the matter he said: 

“The communication from the association was referred to 
the transportation commigtee of the Chamber of Commerce 
and thus came under my observation twice. It seems to be 
the sentiment of most of the lumbermen with whom I have 
talked that if the railroads are called upon to place a car 
two or three times they ought to be paid for it. If the car 
is placed only once, in the regular course of business, the 
service ought to be done for nothing. Lumbermen and 
other receivers and shippers of freight have gone to much 
expense for terminals in some cases, as well as having in- 
curred much expense~in maintenance. There would be a 
ereat objection to a change in the method whereby a charge 
should be made for a single placing of a car on a private 
track.” 

The consensus among lumbermen, as well as of other 
large interests in the Chamber of Commerce, is that rates 
should, as at present, continue to cover delivery to plant. 
No objection is made to a spotting charge where a change, 
or several changes, are made after first delivery. It is said 
hy lumbermen that as a general proposition shippers all over 
the country are opposed to charges for spotting cars unless 
extra service is performed. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange informed the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association that it would fol- 
low the lead of the Chamber of Commerce. The latter body 
adopted a resolution covering the service for spotting cars 
and other proposed changes and addressed it to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, as follows: 

“That the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce respectfully peti 
tion the commission to defer any final determination of the 
said question until after an extended investigation can be 
had, with a full opportunity to all shippers and interested 
parties to present all pertinent facts and circumstances at 
public hearings to be had at convenient times and places, 
after adequate notice.” 

As the matter was referred to the Chamber of Commerce, 
local lumbermen hesitate to give any individual opinions 
regarding charges for spotting cars further than to say that 
the matter ought to be fully investigated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and hearings given before any changes 
in present methods are made. Most of them feel that the 
railroads ought to have increased revenues from some 
source, although all do not favor the granting of a 5 percent 
increase in freight rates. 








WOULD DEMORALIZE THROUGH RATES. 


Kansas, City, Mo., April 1.—Of a half dozen leading 
lumbermen here asked for their opinions on the “car spot- 
ting question,” now before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, not one expressed himself as being in favor of a 
charge being made for setting cars in on private switches. 

“Tt would mean complication—endless and impossible com- 
plication,” said W. C. Bowman, president of the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Company. “If the railroads had to add to 
their charges a charge for placing our cars of lumber on 
our private tracks where they could be unloaded the prac- 
tice would demoralize all through rates. Besides the freight 
charge there would be the spotting charge. Before we could 
quote a prospective customer a price we would have to know 
how long his switch was and what his spotting charge. 
Or else, if we quoted him a price delivered at the terininal 
there he would be in a hopeless mess with competitors who 
might happen to be closer to or farther from the terminal 
than he, and therefore all dissatisfied because of inequitable 
switching and spotting charges. 

‘To avoid all complication I say let the railroads raise 
their rates whatever is consistent instead of trying to make 
up their required advances through tacking on switching 
charges, : 

“Let the roads raise their rate say 2 cents a hundred. 
We will be able to raise our lumber rate 50 cents a thousand 








and make it up. But if they start the switching charge 
business we should not know where we are. My company 
keeps one man busy following up freight tariffs. How many 
men will be needed to check up spotting charges on cus- 
tomers from twelve or fourteen States. Perhaps we should 
have to have a map of each customer’s yard showing his 
switch and its rate of accessibility.” 

Thompson Gunther, president cf the Glenn Lumber Com- 
pany, said: 

“It seems to me that it is part of the railroads business 
to put cars where they can be unloaded just as much as it 
is their business to pull them around the country. One 
might say: ‘What’s the use in having a private switch 
and paying for it if in addition you have to pay another 
fee to use it?’ The view of those who say ‘Let the extra 
service be paid for by those who profit by it,’ is super- 
ficial. We pay for the benefit we get when we pay for our 
switches. This is presuming that most of us do have 
something to pay for switching accommodations. At our 
mills we secured the building of private switches by furnish- 
ing the ties and paying the railroads for the labor. The ° 
railroads furnished the steel and laid the tracks.” 

W. N. Baird, sales manager of the C. J. Carter Lumber 
Company, said there would still be room for a charge of 
discrimination if the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
sisted upon having the railroads charge for spotting cars 
on private switches. 

“Many points,” said Mr. Baird, ‘‘would have practically 
no extra switching charges because of their handy location. 
Others might have heavy switching charges. Conditions 
would be bound to make this so. Such an arrangement 
could not leave lumbermen at any rate on an even competi- 
tive basis. Let the railways be given a reasonable advance. 
If not all let them have at least a pro rata of the rate 
they ask. The cost of spotting cars should be part of the 
regular toll they collect. There is no right nor reason in 
putting an additional burden of complication upon the 
shipper. The switching charge would put the shippers up 
against an unending, almost an impossible, task of figuring 
what the cost would be to get shipments to customers.” 

L. V. Graham, manager of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company of Washington, said: 

“In my opinion switching charges would prove a greater 
burden on the retail lumber dealer than upon any other busi- 
ness man. Their business is such that naturally they must 
have heavy tonnage and in most yards private switching 
facilities are necessary. Usually it is little more trouble 
for the railway to set the car into your yard than to leave 
i¢ on a company siding. A spotting charge would be en- 
tirely inconsistent. I should much rather see the companies 
raise their rates. In fact I believe they are entitled to a 
consistent rate advance.” 





FIGHT TO LAST DITCH. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 31.—Local lumbermen are 
strongly opposed to allowance of any charge for ‘car spot- 
ting’ as they understand the matter, although most of them 
are unwilling to discuss the question until they will have 
had time to gain a better understanding of it. Northern 
pine manufacturers are advised that the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is looking after the matter at 
present, and the railroad committee of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association will meet shortly to act upon 
it. C. A. Barton, president of the association, has been at 
Boise, Ida., looking after the interests of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Company, but he is expected back tomorrow and 
soon will take up the matter. The retailers have paid little 
attention to the subject. 

Wholesalers of west coast lumber are beginning to get 
interested in the proposition. “It will be fought to the 
last ditch by the wholesale dealers, I am sure,” said F. W. 
Shepard, of the North Coast Lumber Company. “Such a 
charge would be a tax on the manufacturer and wholesaler 
and would cripple the business in its present condition.” 








CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN OBJECT. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 1.—Local limbermen do not 
take kindly to the proposed charge for spotting cars which 
matter is now before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The proposition was considered at the March meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club and resulted in a committee being ap- 
pointed to work in conjunction with the chamber of com- 
merce and other organizations affected with a view of pre- 
venting what is considered to be an unreasonable charge. 
While they are divided on the subject most lumbermen of 
this district are in favor of granting a general increase in 
freight rates to the railroads, believing that with the in- 
creasing cost of operating and the need for construction 
material for improvements they should have more revenue. 
The granting of an increase of 5 percent in all freight rates 
would not be objectionable to the majority but a charge 
for spotting cars would, as the distribution of the burden 
would not, in their opinion, be as equally divided as it would 
be in granting a general advance. 

One of the most prominent manufacturers of lumber 
located in the Mill:Creek Valley stated that the charge would 
be a double charge in many instances and cited a case 
where under the new proposition his firm would have to 
pay a spotting charge at its plant here for placing empty 
cars. Then should the cars be delivered to a customer in 
another city who also had a private siding another charge 
would be made there for spotting the cars while a concern 
located here could load cars on a regular team track and 
ship to a customer in some other city where they may be 
unloaded from a team track and no charge be made at 
either end of the line. He claimed this would be nothing 
else but discrimination and especially so since his firm, 
like all others with private sidings, has had to pay for the 
installation of that private siding out of its own pockets, 
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and furthermore had to maintain it at a cost per annum 
ot about 6 percent of the original cost of the siding. He 
claims that if the commission, in its investigation, fiuds that 
it is necessary for the railroads to have more revenue he 
is willing that they shall have it if the burden is evenly 
distributed among all shippers and the private siding owners 
are not discriminated against. 

This seems to be consensus of the lumbermen in the sid- 
ing district, and as practically all of them are members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club they propose to back the club's 
committee in its protest to the commission against the en- 
forcement of this discrimination. 





LOUISVILLE CLUB TAKES ACTION. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 1.-—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club has taken action opposing a charge for spotting 
ears. This sentiment developed at last week’s meeting 
of the organization, which was given over to discussion 
of traffic matters. 

The fact that the shipper pays for the switch put in 
for the purpose of enabling him to receive the service 
for which it is now proposed that a charge be made 
is one of the reasons given for opposing the change. 
The carriers, by the use of private switches, save them- 
selves the purchase of additional terminals which would 
be required if all of the cars were delivered at the 
team-tracks, it was also pointed out. Another objection 
is that in the event a spotting charge was made, many 
large shippers would provide their own switching equip- 
ment, so that the burden would fall most heavily on the 
small shipper. The club will take steps to have its atti- 
tude on the subject made known to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as well as to members of Congress 
from Kentucky. 

J. van Norman, the attorney who won a big victory 
for local lumbermen in the case of the Norman Lumber 
Company and others against the Louisville & Nashville 
and others, appeared at the club for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the effect of the decision of the Intefstate 
Commerce Commission, which was very favorable to 
Louisville. Mr. Norman expressed the opinion that the 
railroads would promptly revise their rates so as to 
relieve the discrimination which the opinion is intended 
to remove. 


FLOODS CHECK PRODUCTION. 


High Water in Rivers Following Excessive Rains Makes 
Operation Impossible. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., March 31.—Several of the saw- 
mills in Lake Charles, as well as others in southwest Lou- 
isiana, have been compelled to abandon operations on 
account of high water. The rising waters in the Cal- 
casieu River, however, began to fall tonight and unless 
further rains occur the worst stage will soon be. passed. 
Excessive rains in the northern and central parts of the 
State have caused the flood. Cypress timbermen have 
gotten out much timber that has been in the swamps 
many months. 


Neches River Rising. 

Houston, TEXx., March 30.—Unless the rainfall is less 
during the next week or ten days, flood conditions will 
begin to develop. The Neches River is reported to have 
risen 8 feet at Rockland in the East Texas timber belt. 
The Colorado River has risen 24 feet above low water at 
Columbus. The Brazos is 30 feet above low water at 
Hempstead, and rises are momentarily expected in the 
lower portions of the Sabine and Trinity rivers. While 
this may aid the transportation of logs, it will cause a 
cessation of freight traffic in many localities. Already 
the railroads are operating under delayed schedules over 
soft roadbeds, and freight traffic is suffering accordingly. 
Several important lumber shipments have been delayed 
on lines running northeast out of Houston. The Interna- 
tional & Great Northern and the Southern Pacifie rail- 
roads are the largest sufferers from excessive water con- 
ditions. About 300 feet of embankment has been washed 
away on the line of the Houston East & West Texas, part 
of the Southern Pacific system, and in many places the 
water is two feet over the tracks. In several places 
trestles have been reported as unsafe and superintendents 
all along the line have been wiring for repair crews. Bal- - 
last and trestle timber are badly needed in the vicinity of 
Waller. The Frisco has lost 1,000 feet of rail between 
Paris and Roxton. The wagon bridge across the San 
Jacinto River at Humble Has been totally destroyed by 
the floods, only a few piling being left standing on the 
north side of the river. Bridges in the Courtney bottoms 
on the line of the Houston & Texas Central have been 
badly damaged by driftwood and logs, though the opera- 
tion of trains has not been entirely stopped. 


Only One Levee in Danger. 

NeEw Or.LEANS, LaA., March 31.—In a statement regard- 
ing levee conditions in his district Maj. C. O. Sherrill 
declared last Saturday that only one bid levee project 
is causing any difficulty. That is the Caernarvon levee, 
fifteen miles below New Orleans, where the subsidence 
of foundations has caused the contractors much trouble. 
The Government forces are to begin work there this 
week. Elsewhere, he reports, the levees are in excellent 
shape, and there:is no reason to fear crevasses under 
any high water conditions likely to oceur this season. 
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Chicago 
April 30 -May 9 





Forest Products Exposition 


Features Marking Week’s Progress. 


New York 
May 21—May 30 








Developments of the week in connection with the 
plans for the Forest Products Exposition include many 
inquiries from prospective exhibitors in allied lines of 
the lumber industry. Manager George 8. Wood, of the 
exposition, at his office in the Otis Building, Chicago, 
was busy throughout the week with correspondence 
with companies relative to space to be taken for their 
exhibits. Inquiries are now coming in more rapidly 
than ever concerning the scope of the exposition and 
whether it would be a profitable place for many of the 
allied lines to make a display. Included among the in- 
quiries from allied lines were those from manufac- 
turers of pianos, sprinkler systems, blower systems, 
and tools and instruments that have to do with for- 
estry or reforestation. Manufacturers of liquid filler 
and finish also have been conferring with Manager 
Wood relative to having a suitable display at the 
exposition. 

Another development was that two of the large 
railroad systems of the country which desire to exploit 
timber holdings have entered into negotiations with 
Manager Wood relative to having an extensive stere- 
opticon exhibit at the show which make a very attrac- 
tive feature. Not until the negotiations are concluded 
will Manager Wood consent to give the names of the 
two railroad systems which wish to purchase space. 

During the week Raymond P. Kaighn, of New York, 
field secretary of the National Y. M. C. A., discussed 
with Manager Wood the plans for having an extensive 
welfare exhibit at the exposition. The development 
in welfare work at lumber manufacturing points and 
logging camps has been so extensive within the last 
‘few years that a forest products show would hardly be 
complete without a representative welfare exhibit. 
Lumber manufacturers and logging interests have 
found that welfare work has been one of the best pay- 
ing investments, improving the health and sanitary 
conditions of their employees, and also making the 
working situation in many ways so much more agree- 
able that it is now much easier to keep their workers. 
The exhibit, which will be made under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A., will consist of model camp houses, 
models of Y. M. C. A. quarters costing from $40,000 
down to $1,500, improved bunks, and various means 
for the improvement of the health and the sanitation 
condition of workers in lumber camps. It is believed 
that this welfare exhibit will excite the greatest in- 
terest that the undertaking has over attracted, and 
lumber manufacturers and loggers who heretofore 
have not been convinced of the wisdom of promoting 
the welfare work will receive educational stimulus. 
Those interested in welfare work believe that with an 
extensive exhibit as planned for the exposition at 
Chicago and New York the next few months will wit- 
ness the taking up of welfare work at most of the 
lumber manufacturing points and lumber camps of the 
country. 

J. H. Probst, city forester of Chicago, has informed 
Manager Wood that he is in communication with city 
foresters not only in other large cities of this country 
but in Europe, gathering together photographs of dif- 
ferent cities that have been beautified by the forestry 
work of municipal departments that have been formed 
for that work. For example, Washington, D. C., which 
from a standpoint of tree display is one of the most beau- 
tiful cities of the world, will be fully exploited by a series 
of photographs. Many of the beautiful cities of 
Europe which take pride in the fact that they are 
beautiful on account of their trees will send photo- 
graphs to the city forester of Chicago and he will 
arrange an exhibit for the show. 

Prof. Frederick Dunlap, of the department of for- 
estry of the University of Missouri, at Columbia, has 
been in communication with Manager Wood relative 
to the educational value of the show from the stand- 
point of a forestry student. Professor Dunlap plans 
to bring a class of his students to the show and remain 
throughout its existence, giving the forestry pupils all 
the advantages that the exposition may afford in the 
way of training them in the work of forestry. Al- 
though Professor Dunlap is the first to inform Man- 
ager Wood of his intention, it is likely that most of the 
schools of forestry in the United States will send their 
professors and their students or at least some of them 
to the exposition for the benefits that they may derive. 

Syracuse University, at Syracuse, N. Y., is arrang- 
ing an extensive wood preservation exhibit for the 
exposition and has communicated with Manager Wood 
relative to what it has in preparation. Wood preser- 
vation is likely to be a feature of the show that will 
attract considerable attention and all the interests 
concerned in the preservation of wood will likely com- 
bine to make the exhibit as extensive as possible. As 
the subject of conservation of forests grows in impor- 
tance, just so much does the subject of wood preserva- 
tion demand more attention, and the consumer will be 
given object lessons which will show just what is be- 
ing done in that line. 

Not only will everything that is being done for the 
development of the subject of forestry in the United 
States be portrayed at the show, but many foreign 
countries will likely send exhibits, including Norway, 
Sweden and Germany, which lead in the line of refor- 
estation. All the advancement that these countries 
have made will be laid before the eyes of the visitor 
at the expositions in the best possible manner. 





CHIEF FORESTER GRAVES TO SPEAK ON 
CONSERVATION. 


May 6 has been designated as Conservation Day by 
the ways and means committee of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and Chairman John Claney, of 
the lumbermen’s division of the association, has se- 
eured the promise of Chief Forester Graves, of the 
United States Forest Service, to give a half hour’s 
talk at the noonday luncheon of the association. An- 
other prominent exponent of conservation will be in- 
vited to speak at the same luncheon. Mr. Claney has 
already written the gentleman, but to date has not 
heard from him. The National Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association will meet in Chicago, May 5 and 6, 
so this luncheon will undoubtedly be a feature in a 
week of features. 


INSPECTION OF WEST COAST EXHIBIT. 

During the week the Wheeler, Osgood Company at 
Tacoma, Wash., expects to complete the magnificent 
exhibit of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation for the Forest Products Exposition. The ad- 
vertising committee of the association planned to go 
to the plant of the manufacturing company on Thurs- 
day of this week and make an official inspection of 
the exhibit. At the time the exhibit is shipped east 
Secretary Thorpe Babcock, of the association, will 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


During the Forest Products Exposition at Chi- 
cago, April 30 to May 9, and at New York, May 
21 to May 30, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will issue a comprehensive daily edition, present- 
ing each morning the day’s program and fea- 
tures, together with all news of the expositions 
and illustrated descriptive articles covering the 
several branches of forest products industries. 

The daily edition will be distributed to visi- 
tors in attendance at both expositions and, in 
addition, copies of the opening days’ issues will 
be sent by mail to many thousands of lumber 
companies, woodworking factories, railroad pur- 
chasing departments and other interests selling 
and utilizing forest products. 

Those planning to attend either of the expo- 
sitions are invited to have their mail addressed 
in care of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
BUREAU, Coliseum, Chicago, or Grand Central 
Palace, New York. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will main- 
tain an attractive exhibit at each exposition 
and will be fully equipped to furnish any de- 
sired information regarding local hotel facilities 
or entertainment attractions. Advance informa- 
tion covering hotel accommodations and rates 
or pertaining to any other exposition matters 
may be had, upon request, from the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 











probably go to Chicago to look after installing the 
exhibit and later to superintend the shipping of the 
exhibit to the New York show. Secretary Babcock 
will not only attend the exposition at Chicago and 
New York, but following the New York exposition 
will go to Atlantic City to prepare another exhibit 
for the Railroad Exposition to be held there in June. 

The exhibit of the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association represents corners of four dif- 
ferent rooms put together with corners joining each 
other. The exhibit is 34 feet square over all. The 
first shows the corner of a complete porch with cedar 
siding, porch flooring, a handsome fir door, porch 
columns, window sash ete. The second shows a hand- 
some entrance hall, entering which one sees beautiful 
rotary cut fir veneer panel work and a winding stair- 
way leading up to the pergola, which has a roof gar- 
den effect with wistaria and other beautiful flowers. On 
the pergola there will be an exhibit of boxes, all 
sorts of creosoted lumber, different forms of siding, 
all the different kinds of stock molding, samples 
of the best veneer panels and finish; all these will 
be arranged in the most effective form possible. 

The third corner shows a sumptuous dining room 
entirely in fir with beam ceiling and rich wainscot 
panels, built-in buffet and cupboards. The fourth 
corner is a living room, finished in western hemlock 
with built-in bookcases and a remarkable fireplace 
over which is a huge panel containing three magnifi- 
cent photographs depicting the giant fir, cedar and 
hemlock in native Washington forests. The room 
is finished and furnished in silver gray. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibit will be one of the 
finest and most costly ever sent from tie Pacific 








Northwest. The motif is colonial. Beauty will be 
added to the exhibit by expensive silk draperies, 
soft lights and rich furnishings. All the native coast 
woods will be displayed to splendid advantage ani 
the exhibit will be especially attractive at night, 
owing to the splendid lighting effect that the exhib t 
will afford. 

The exhibit is constructed in a way to show {o 
the best advantage the various woods manufacture 
by members of the West Coast Lumber Manufactu: 
ers’ Association and on the four outer corners opp 
tunity is given to display the different forms of si, 
ing, spruce, cedar and hemlock and red cedar shi 
gles. Considerable ingenuity has been displayed 
arranging the exhibit and lumbermen feel it wil! 
be one of the most attractive exhibits. 

Discuss West Coast Shingle Exhibit. 

At the weekly luncheon of the Seattle (Wash 
lumbermen held at the Rathskeller, Thursday, Mare ii 
26, John McMaster, the veteran Seattle shingle man 
facturer, reported that as chairman of the committ: 
to arrange for an exhibit for the Coast shingle man 
facturers and wholesalers at the Forest Products E) 
position he wished to report that the committee ha: 
written to all the shingle mill concerns in the Stat: 
The letter asked for contributions to the fund, h 
said, and he explained further that wholesalers o 
the Coast and in the East who handle shingles as « 
specialty are to be asked to contribute. Mr. MeMas 
ter expressed confidence in raising such a fund ani 
declared that the shingle exhibit at the Forest Prod 
ucts Exposition would no doubt be a ereditable one 

Mr. McMaster spoke of the advertising that had 
already been done by Coast lumbermen in the pro 
motion of the sale of shingles, as well as lumber, ani 
declared that never before in over a quarter of a cen 
tury had there been such inquiry for good shingle 
as at present. He believed the competition that Coast 
shingle manufacturers were now having from Cana 
dian manufacturers made it all the more necessary 
that shingle manufacturers of Washington advertise 
their product in order to hold their market. 

C. C. Bronson, of the advertising committee of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, ex 
plained what that organization was doing in arrang 
ing an exhibit, and said there would be space suffi 
cient for a shingle exhibit in connection with the lum 
ber exhibit of the association. The West Coast shin 
gle exhibit at the exposition was described at the 
luncheon by Ellsworth Storey, of Seattle, the archi 
tect who designed it. Mr. Storey was also the archi 
tect for the Hoo-Hoo House at the Alaska-Pacifie 
Exposition which was held at Seattle and now has 
a strong reputation on the Coast as the lumbermen’s 
official architect. 

F, A. Traill, of the Shepard-Traill Company, de 
clared it would be a shame if the shingle manufac 
turers of the Coast did not have an exhibit at the 
Forest Products Exposition. The matter was inform 
ally discussed at some length and it was decided that 
if sufficient replies were received to the request for 
funds a special exhibit would be prepared. 

On Thursday of this week Seattle lumbermen plan 
to go to Tacoma and while there visit the factory 
of the Wheeler, Osgood Company to view the exhibit 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for the exposition. The plan was for the ex 
hibit to be formally accepted in the name of the 
association, arrangements then to be made for the 
shipment of the exhibit to Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITY TO REACH CONSUMER. 

A. T. Gerrans in his address made at the recent 
North Carolina Pine Association’s twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting, held at Norfolk, Va., on ‘‘Lumber Ad- 
vertising—Why? How?’’ called the attention of the 
members to the importance of the Forest Products 
Exposition. 

“*It will be, I feel sure, a great success,’’ declared 
Mr. Gerrans in referring to the Forest Products Ex- 
position in his talk, ‘‘as by this time surely the lum- 
bermen of this nation have learned of the vital neces- 
sity of backing up, with their presence at least, this 
great effort to interest the consumers of lumber and 
to teach them that the good old wood of their fore 
fathers is still the same good old wood. Nowadays 
we read so much that is untruthful or misleading 
about our product that we are beginning to be ashamed 
to face ourselves in the looking glass for fear we will 
see a timber thief, a trust magnate or a violator of 
the Sherman act and a criminal, for the manufacture 
and use of a wooden shingle are a crime, according 
to the public utterance of Mr. Wentworth, of the 
Fire Prevention association. ’’ 

The speaker then referred to the importance of 
advertising wood to the consumer—something that 
will achieve its highest form at the Forest Products 
Exposition. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS BECOMING INTERESTED. 


Many of the different lumbermen’s clubs through- 
out the country will likely have an exhibit at the 
Forest Products Exposition. One of the first of these 
to take steps toward an exhibit is the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, of Evansville, Ind. George O. 
Worland, secretary of the club, and several of the 
prominent members are boosting the idea and not only 
plan to have an exhibit at the show but expect to 
be present and do all they can to boost Evansville 
from the standpoint of the lumber interests. 

Manager Wood is more enthusiastic than ever over 
the prospects for the show and declares that many 
whom he had not thought of until now are showing 
a desire to become exhibitors. 
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WILL HELP IN PROMOTING 
CITY BEAUTIFUL PLAN. 


In almost every city and village are to be found near the business centers 

icant spaces—lots or squares—that are blots upon the landscape, not only 

arring the beauty but often endangering the health of the people. Often they 
re owned by ‘estates or are held for speculation by nonresidents who are indif- 
ferent to their appearance and are without any public spirit whatever. 

‘rom one viewpoint—an antiquated one—the condition and appearance of such 
lots are of no concern to citizens of the towns in which they are situated. But 
from another viewpoint—the modern and sensible one—their condition and appear- 
ince are of interest to every citizen because they have a direct and dollars and cents 
hearing and influence upon all other property in the town. 


May Be Made Parks and Playgrounds. 


In many towns such vacant unsightly spots have been bought and transformed 
nto public playgrounds and parks; thus contributing—by adding to the beauty 
of the towns themselves and to the health and happiness of their people—benefits 
<) valuable that they can not be estimated in money. There is no record of a 
community that ever regretted the making of an investment of that kind. 

But there are other methods of relieving a town of the unsightliness imposed 
by these neglected areas. If the land can not be bought, either because the town 
has not the money to buy or because the owner will not sell, the owner’s per- 
mission may be obtained for the use of it or it may be cleared of rubbish at public 
expense and the owner required by law to pay the cost. 

Even though the places may not be unsightly they may be converted into an 
asset for the town and community by making of them model flower and vegetable 
cardens. Some owners who might hesitate to permit such use to be made of their 
land by an individual eitizen for his own profit would permit its use under the 
control and direction of a community development club that had for its sole 
object the promoting of the public welfare. Moreover, a community development 
club, being permanently organized, could make continuous and perpetual a use 
that if left to private persons would vary from year to year as the whim, enter- 
prise, interest and intelligence of those cultivating it might vary from time 
to time. 

There are numerous ways of handling such a plot any one of which might serve 
1 good purpose and be altogether satisfactory. It need not be cultivated wholly 
for profit nor wholly for beauty. That is to say it might be utilized as a sort of 
experimental or model garden, affording an example for the 





public interest excited may develop into a sentiment in favor of public parks strong 
enough to secure such valuable beauty spots for the publie at publie cost. This 
prospect should be sufficient to stir public citizens into action. 





DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 

WoMEN of Pearsall, Tex., nominated the candidates for the officials of that village 
recently. The Ladies’ Civic League took the matter in hand and the nominations 
apparently have the approval of the voters for there is no sign that other candidates 
will be named. Yet wonien do not vote in Texas. 

* * * 

Unver the auspices of its civie and industrial department the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce is conducting a clean-up and city beautiful campaign. Ata 
general meeting of all civie organizations in Cincinnati a committee was anpointed 
to plan the campaign, select a general president and secretary and name general 
committees. To carry on the work the city has been divided into about sixty 
districts and the cleaning up is to be done by district organizations. 

* a” ” 

Houston, Tex., has a ‘‘trouble fixer’? to whom are addressed all complaints 
regarding city service in every department. L. P. Scarborough, publie service com- 
missioner, hears complaints of every description and he has shown himself to be a 
diplomat who can not only get results but can get them with a minimum of opposition 


and friction. 
* * * 


Pror. E. M. Rapp, superintendent of Berks County (Pa.) schools, has won a wide 
reputation by his work in behalf of the rural schools of his State. Professor Rapp’s 
slogan is ‘‘Farm children should be educated for the farm.’? During bis adminis- 
tration eleven rural high schools have been started in Berks County; nearly 12,000 
diplomas have been issued to graduates of these rural schools, and over 40 percent 
of the graduates have attended higher institutions of learning. The Professor 
occasionally delivers lectures on rural school work. 

* * * 

THE Boarp of Trade of Cadillac, Mich., is financing and directing an apple tree 
planting campaign to cover the territory within a radius of forty miles of Cadillac. 
The board will buy the trees in carload lots at wholesale prices and will sell them to 
farmers at cost. To aid in the distributing of the trees the Northern District Apple 
Association has been organized. The campaign includes supervision of planting and 
cultivating of the trees so that the work is suxe to be done properly. Officials at the 
Michigan Agricultural College have been interested and they will provide speakers 

for apple mectings that are to be held later. 





instruction and guidance of citizens in cultivating and beau- 
tifying their own premises. 


Of Interest to Young People. 


The actual work on the lot might be performed by per- 
sons employed by the club for the purpose, and the produce 
might be sold to repay the cost of cultivation. Or if the 
area was ample the work might be performed by the young 
people under the supervision of a competent gardener and 
prizes might be offered either in produce from the garden 
itself or the returns received from its sale. Certainly, a 
plan that would interest the young people in gardening 
should be preferred above all others. The garden might 
well be made an adjunct to the agricultural course in the 
publie school, in which case the educational features would 
be emphasized. In fact the securing of a plot purely for a 
school garden and for educational purposes may readily 
justify any reasonable expenditure necessary for its pur- 





chase. Talk q 
The biggest problem a community has to solve is that of pro- Ss on omes 


viding clean and wholesome recreation for its young people. 
The development of vacant areas offers so many ways of 
solving this problem that publie spirited citizens can not afford 
to overlook them. By providing the places for this recreation 
the older and wiser members of the community are enabled to 
assume supervision and control over it. 


” 
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For Band Concerts. 


Some of the smallest of the rural communities have utilized 
these vacant spaces in downtown districts for band concerts. 
They have organized boys’ bands, have bought instruments 
and uniforms for them, provided conductors, erected band- 
stands and have received in return excellent outdoor band 
concerts during the summer evenings. 


In any case, there are so many ways in which these 
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and when he says build of wood, he 
has in mind these damp, chilly days 
of Spring when ‘‘shakes and rhuma- 
make their first appearance. 
‘Tell you there’s nothing like frame 
construction to eliminate dampness. 
Wood is the original non-conductor 
of moisture—that’s why our forefath- 
ers built their homes of wood. Think 
this over before building and then 
come in and get our prices on lum- 
ber first-handed. 


(Name and Address) 


* * * 

SatTurDAy, March 21, girls of Arkansas City, Kan., won the 
State championship in the basket ball series. The girls were 
trained by a member of the Commercial Club of Arkansas 
City, and on their return that club entertained the girls at a 
banquet in honor of their victory. Arkansas City is wide- 
awake and its club is always doing something or many things 
to promote the public welfare. For two years the club has 
conducted ‘‘clean-up and paint-up’’ campaigns, and will con- 
duct a third this year, on April 20. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. B, LANCASTER has been engaged as regular matron 
of the huge Diamond Match Company’s plant at Oshkosh, Wis., 
her work being after the ‘‘big sister’’ plan. It is under- 
stood the company will employ such matrons wherever it has 
many girl employees. Hundreds of girls are employed at 
Oshkosh. 


Dr. Experience o 8 


THE ENERGETIC work by the Chamber of Commerce, of Rome, 
N. Y., during the first twenty-two months of its existence 
gained two industries, a new railroad station, a new system 
of ornamental street lamps illuminating the retail district, 
and the club is now working for the betterment of the rural 
districts. This city is situated in the ‘heart of a rich dairy 
country and interest in dairying has been stimulated by con- 
tests. In addition, orcharding it was believed could be made 
not only possible but profitable as well and an experiment in 
spraying and pruning trees.was carried out under the direction 
of the Chamber of Commerce and at its expense. The results 
were far in excess of all expectations, and apples shown as 
the result of the first year’s work were the finest specimens 


of their type. 
* 7” * 


ANNUAL reports of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
show that the organization has an income from membership 
dues alone of $193,533.34. This, added to income from other 








unsightly vacant areas can be used to advantage that it is 
a reflection upon the enterprise and publie spirit of a com- 
munity to allow them to stand as monuments to their indif- 
ference. Even though their use may start in simply clear- 
ing them up or cultivating them as vegetable gardens, the 





sources, gives a total annual income of $203,704.22. At the 


Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished close of 1913 the association held a surplus from its income 
Free to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Subscrib- 
ers. Electrotype Plates of the Complete ‘ 
Ads, of the Illustrations only or just the tingencies of $5,798.80. Its total expenditures for 1913 were 
Proofs are Furnished; Cost only being 2 
charged for the cuts. 


of $24,668.45, and in addition a reserve for losses and con- 


$173,236.97. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


BLL PPPOE IPP LL 


Retail Lumber Yards Along the Texas Gulf Coast—Promising Trade in a Growing Section—Methods Peculiar t« 
a Unique Country—Enterprises in Advance of Their Community. 


IN AN OIL AND RICE COUNTRY. 


Beaumont, Tex., stands on four legs; namely, oil, 
rice, lumber and shipping. Lumber and shipping are 
pretty closely connected, as the export trade consists 
mostly of lumber, but they may be considered as sep- 
arate for the sake of making out the town a quadruped. 
The oil and the rice are good friends of the retailer 
and help him to look upon life as worth while. It 
seems as though lumber ought to chime with his 
mood even as a watermelon chimes in tune with the 
dusky Romeo. But lumber seems to fit a little too 
closely. It is about as near to the Beaumont retailer 
as the ocean is to the shore. It is fun to watch the 
ocean act up when you are safe inside a staunch and 
well anchored house far enough back so that no per- 
sonal unpleasantness is likely to happen; getting hit 
on the back of the neck by a nice big wave is a dif- 
ferent matter. It happens that in the past not all 
the local concerns that have busied themselves with 
the manufacturing of forests into merchantable shape 
have taken as much care to tread softly in the straight 
and narrow way as all their neighbors could wish. 
This has about remedied itself or is in a fair way to 
do so. But even at-that the very nearness to the source 
of production is demoralizing to prices, supposing every 
manufacturer were scrupulous about shouting down 
his own rainbarrel. Suppose a man who uses large 
amounts of lumber, one of the rice men for example, 
comes in and takes exception to the prices asked him 
and talks in a roundabout way of what he can do 
by going right to the mill; the retailer may know 
or at least feel sure that the mill will play 





Such facilities are necessary for attracting factories 
such as could operate here with special advantage. 
No gas has been found, but the supply of oil is seem- 
ingly limitless. This offers a cheap fuel supply, and 
with deep-water shipping facilities the place should 
prove very attractive to certain types of factories. 


GREETING FORTUNE WITH A SMILE. 


The story of slowed-up business or of business just 
beginning to sit up and take nourishment after the 
depression of the winter has become so common that 
I have found myself automatically taking a brace 
against a long face and a pessimistic shake of the 
head when asking after the health, present and pros- 
pective, of trade. A farmer neighbor of mine had 
two hired men who quarreled about which should have 
the privilege of riding a certain horse to town. Just 
to settle the controversy one of them mounted the 
animal and looked calmly at the other. This one 
grabbed his fellow workman by the leg, but instead 
of pulling down as the mounted man expected he 
pushed up. The wholly unexpected movement stood 
the horseman on his head. Something of this kind, so 
to speak, is what happened to me when I went into 
the Turnbow Lumber Company’s office and asked after 
the health of merchandising, for Mr. Turnbow leaned 
back, got out a large smile, and said it was better 
now by a whole lot than it had ever been before, and 
that more orders were on the books than at any pre- 
vious time since the company has been in business. 

This sounded promising. It indicates that Mr. Turn- 





square, but at the same time he is prone 
just to make a little surer by trimming his 
price a little more. 

Probably Beaumont is most widely 
known because of its oil field. The Spin- 
dle Top field is a most peculiar looking 
place. There is a small spot, perhaps half 
a mile across, that is covered with derricks 
about as thickly as they can stand, This 
is the sum and substance of the field. In 
an oil country one expects to see derricks 
sticking up every little way and strag- 
gling all through the country. Not so at 
Spindle Top. It concentrated all its mil- 
lionaire-making stuff at one place and quit 
with that. But the wealth-producing 
liquid is there. In the palmy day soon 
after the strike was made money was so 
plentiful that it was thrown around by 
the bucketful, according to the tales that 
still linger about the town. Beaumont 
probably had its share of the excitement 
and other attendant circumstances of sud- 
denly discovered wealth. But of course 








‘‘T knew a young fellow not long from the count: 
who was put in charge of a yard. He had had 
little experience in lumber but not much. He looke 
green and was having a hard time of it because th 
manager of the other yard was well known and like 
and his yard was well established. Everybody wa 
plugging for the older yard and against the boy, s 
if the figures of the older yard were anywhere nea 
the boy’s it got the business. Then there was a bi 
fight on between the yards just on general principle; 
and the boy had orders to sell at cost. Most of th 
bills were small. The older manager found the bo: 
was figuring the cost accurately enough, so he gay 
orders to his clerks to add $2 to every bill figured i: 
the other yard and trusted to his personal popularit) 
to get the business. This worked for a time. But 
finally the young manager began to suspect what 
was going on. ‘The next bill that came in was a 
repair job that figured up to cost a little over $99, 
so the boy laid a price of $70 on it. It went ove: 
to the other yard, where a clerk according to orders 
laid a price of $72 on it and got the business. But 
the next morning the manager himself looked it over, 
thought it seemed low, figured for a few minutes, and 
*phoned the man in a hurry that the bid was with- 
drawn. So the man went back to the other yard and 
told the young fellow he could have the bill at $70. 
‘Not much,’ says the boy. ‘That was yesterday’s 
price. If I take that bill it will be at today’s price, 
which is $125. The other yard agreed to sell the 
stuff at $72; go and make them stand to their agree- 
ment.’ And that’s exactly what the fel- 
low did. This experience marked a change 
of policy, after which every bill was fig- 
ured on its merits.’’ 

All of which goes to prove that-it does 
not pay to take blockheadedness for 
granted. 


Care of Stock Along the Coast. 


Mr. Turnbow has an extensive yard; in 
fact, it takes in ground that at one time 
was divided into two yards. The sheds 
belonging to the two concerns furnish 
ample covering for the stock. Probably 
sheds of some kind are as important in 
this part of the country as they are any- 
where, and they are more important than 
they are in most places. The sea breeze 
and the bright summer sun will warp and 
blacken lumber in short order if both ean 
get a square shot at it. The kind of shed 
does not matter so much; about any kind 
of roof will do pretty well, and the open- 
work, ramshackle shed that will admit 








this soon adjusted itself and, strangely 
enough, followed no depression of real es- 
tate values or other forms of that dark 
brown taste that usually is due the morning after. Men 
who know tell that town property has stayed up in value 
where the sudden boom shoved it, and besides has had a 
normal increase. So far as I know this is unique. The 
program almost always is sudden prosperity, erratic soar- 
ing of prices in all lines, wild plunging, and then a dull, 
sickening thud as the high-flyer hits the ground. 
The Rice Interest and Shipping Facilities. 

Perhaps the diversified interests of the country have 
steadied it and brought it safely through its testing 
time. The county in which Beaumont is located is 
one of the greatest rice-producing counties in the 
South. This industry is getting well past its experi- 
mental state, and the rice men are building for the 
future. Permanent improvements are taking the place 
of the earlier makeshifts. Mr. Smyth, one of the 
local retailers, complained that up to the present time 
the rice raisers have not done the local lumbermen 
much good. In their desire to get under way and 
to try out the proposition they have gotten along 
with almost any makeshifts, often allowing costly and 
delicate machinery to stand out during the idle season. 
Then when needed again they would have to have 
extensive repairs because of this exposure. That this 
is a poor business policy goes without saying, and 
that a change in this regard will mean an extension of 
retail lumber trade is equally obvious. With the rice 
industry a fixture and a highly successful one, the 
retailers should profit very much. 

Beaumont is presently going to have a deep-water 
channel. Then the next thing the town will need is 
good docking facilities. According to Mr. Smyth the 
railroads that already reach the town do not seem 
to realize their obligation or their opportunity in this 
matter. He was wishing that another road would 
either come in or threaten to do so with the avowed 
intention of building a wharf. This would of course 
compel the roads already here to get busy. There is 
not much need for another road, but there is need for 
a dock; in fact, the city must have it. A project 
has been agitated to have the city bond itself for 
half a million or so in order to build a municipal wharf 
that would be rented out for sums sufficient to pay 
the upkeep. There is some opposition to such a plan. 
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bow is a good business man and that he is functioning 
in a good town. Wanamaker himself could not have 
built a great mercantile business in a place where no 
trade was to be had, but given a fair amount of buy- 
ing desire and a competent portion of scads distributed 
among the natives and Wanamaker would build a 
greater business than most of the rest of us could. 
Neither the town nor the man can get along without 
the other, and no matter how, good either one is it 
can not entirely make up for the lack of the other. 
So I could assert that both Mr. Turnbow and Beaumont 
were all right, even without the additional proof of 
seeing both of them in action. 

‘*T suppose you would call competition keen in Beau- 
mont,’’?’ Mr. Turnbow said in answer to a question. 
‘‘We are all after orders, night and day, by any 
fair means that offers. However, I believe that keen 
competition is commonly taken to mean unfair, per- 
sonal fighting. It is supposed to mean that the dealer 
gets his attention off the trade itself and centered 
on the amount his competitor is selling. That condi- 
tion does not hold in Beaumont. There is nothing that 
could be called fighting, not among the legitimate 
dealers. For that matter there is no fighting with 
the fellows who sell without having any ethical right 
to. There are few points on which we meet those 
fellows. They usually sell to a class of trade that 
does not come to us for figures. Our trade does not 
bother much with them. The legitimate retailers figure 
pretty closely, but every bill is figured on its merit. 
It is considered as a chance to do business, to sell stock, 
and not as a chance to take a swat at a competitor. I 
have just been beaten on a bill on which I am sure 
the other fellow has made a mistake. He was more 
than $100 under my bid on a bill amounting to con- 
siderably less than $1,000. I feel pretty sure he’s for- 
gotten to carry one. I know my bill is right, for the 
yard foreman figured it, and I checked it. I made such 
a mistake soon after I began working in a lumber 
office. Mine was a mistake of $100 on a $500 bill.’’ 

In Illustration. 


This reminded the yard foreman of a story, so he 
leaned his elbow on the order desk, pushed back his 
hat, and told it, so: 


plenty of air is better than the carefully- 
built, enclosed shed with faulty ventila- 
tion. Mr. Turnbow has about all kinds of 
sheds, but all of them are of such character 
that the atmosphere has a fair chance. Otherwise the 
lumber would be apt to start raising whiskers. A 
certain amount of lumber is piled out in some of the 
yards near the Gulf that I have visited, but it is 
nearly always lumber that is turned often or just 
temporarily piled out. Mr. Turnbow has most of his 
timbers out of doors. This is a rather common practice 
and probably not so very harmful. But even timbers 
are not improved by being allowed to blacken. A stick 
that is darkened in color may be just as good for the 
purpose as a bright, yellow stick. But it does not 
look as pretty, and the buyer feels sure that this 
weather-staining is not going to add any to its value. 
Then if he has to pay just as much he’ll take a clean 
one, thank you, or else he’ll get mad. Considering 
all things the buyer is a rather important person to 
have pleased. 

The sale of timbers appeats to be much heavier in 
those parts of the South where I have been than in 
the North. A South Texas yard will carry a stock of 
timbers several times as large as a Michigan yard 
will. This is due to the fact that the box sill is al- 
most unknown. Where houses are set upon blocks or 
brick piers the box sill is out of the question, and 
a large percentage of houses are so built. This is 
true of many rather large and expensive dwellings, as 
well as of the smaller houses which the negro popula- 
tion builds. 


ADVERTISING BY RETAILERS. 


Mr. Turnbow is strong for advertising. Believing as 
I do that the next noteworthy movement in the retail- 
ing business is going to center around advertising, every 
example of the art as it is now practiced is very 
interesting. Making general statements not backed 
up with figures is not an exact or universally valuable 
occupation, but I will guess that no other part of 
the retailing of lumber gets so little original and con- 
structive thinking as does advertising. Usually it gets 
no real thought at all. Our business is different from 
other kinds of merchandising in that advertising can 
not as readily create a demand for lumber as it can 
for breakfast food or taleum powder. We have always 
gotten along without it, and we feel in regard to it 
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much as the old frontiersman did about his first under- 
shiit—we don’t know just what to do with the tarna- 
tion thing. Nearly always the advertising that a retail 
yuri does is not laid out according to any system at 
all. No specific sum of money is set aside for the 
pu:pose. ‘There will be a small display space in the 


jocul paper, the name on the front of the shed, a few 
milepost signs given the owner by a paint or manu- 
fx tured-roofing concern, space in the local theater 
program, calendars sent out at the beginning of the 


your, and a few other things like that. These are all 
yieit; I have no quarrel with them. My grouch comes 
because these things are done because they have always 


bec done and not because the boss has a distinct notion 
of why he does them or whether they bring him in a 
fair return. 

\ir. Turnbow mixes brains and caution in his adver- 
tisiug. It may seem odd to speak of caution after 
just giving that trait a swat, but it seems to be true 
that when a man gets converted to advertising about 
the first thing he does is to expect it to do too much 
an to plunge extravagantly. Everything that goes into 
a business has got to come out of the business now 
or in the future in increased profits or else it is a bum 
Sounds elementary, doesn’t it? I will bet you 
all my government bonds against a dill pickle that a 
majority of the retail failures could have been avoided 
if that one little principle had sunk in deep enough 
to result in action. In the lumber yards that have gone 
into places where trade was so small or competition 
too keen to afford them support, those that have paid 
senselessly high salaries or invested in non-remunerative 
equipment or stock for which there was no demand, 
all these bad moves might have been missed by the 
exercise of a constructive caution. 


Ideas in Publicity. 


Mr. Turnbow began his advertising with a display 
window. The art of lumber yard display windows 
has not been worked out as yet. We have to take 
our ideas over from other lines of selling that are 
farther along in this matter than we are. Mr. Turn- 
how’s window is lined with a board that he is push- 

r, and is artistically painted. The dis- 
pluy is changed from time to time. There 

s a display of roofing in the window 
at the time of my visit. Every job that 
the yard furnishes has a big signboard 
telling the publie that the lumber came 
Turnbow’s. In the office I saw a 
couple of pictures of the booths that the 
vard had at the fair. In one of these 
was a miniature house that was given away. 
This house cost a lot of money, being fur- 
nished throughout in the best grade of ma- 
terial. Sometimes it is to be wondered 
whether the makers of these toy houses to 
he given away for advertising purposes 
‘ink with sufficient seriousness of the fu- 
If the thing is worth doing at all, 
vhy not make it a house that will show 

its lasting qualities years hence? If 
i prospective coustomer sees such a house 
‘iecking and falling to pieces after a year 
1 two he will not think very highly of the 
vard that put it out. 

Just back of the show window is a sash 
room with displays of the mill work the 
ompany has for sale. Doors are hung so 
that they ean be compared. Every 
style of porch post for sale is set up and 
painted. There is a sash case where a sample of every size 
of sash is slipped into a place just large enough to hold 
t, so that the sash are placed like books on a shelf, 
except that there is a partition between each two. This 
keeps them elean and accessible. Just above each sash 
s pasted a little card on which is written the size and 
the price. 

‘The bill stuff is handled in this shed in a way I have 
seen several times of late. Nearly all the sales are 
made up of No. 2 stuff, but there is a small but con- 
stant demand for No. 1. So the No. 2 stuff is ranged in 
order of sizes and lengths, and just at the top of 
‘he bins is a small bin, perhaps two feet or less in 
light, where No. 1 stuff of corresponding size is kept. 
With this arrangement it is possible when a _ high- 
grade stick is found in the low-grade pile to shift it up 
above, or vice versa. A little space is set apart in the 
shed for a pocket planer, made up of a very few 
machines, Here is done such work as naturally comes 
to the yard in connection with the regular sales. Not 
much is wasted. The sawdust and shavings are sacked 
and sold locally. All the waste lumber is laid aside 
and sawed into bed slats. There is a steady demand 
for these slats—so much of a demand that sometimes 
salable lumber is ripped up to make them. 

Cement blocks are a product of the yard, as are 
also certain ornamental forms, such as large vases, made 
of cement, These vases are a marvel of really artistic 
lines and would be an ornament to any lawn. There is 
a good profit in them and they sell readily. 


A RECORD-MAKING ENTERPRISE. 


I asked a darky to direct me to the George W. Smyth 
oflice, which he did. ‘‘Yo’ll suttainly think dat office 
is a hotel,’’ he said, and this was true. I might rather 
have thought it was a swell residence or the country 
home of a millionaire. Save for the name on the big 
signboard set into the handsome stone fence in front 
there is little to indicate that it is a business office. 
lt 18 a great house of distinctly residence architecture. 
Perhaps a real architect would poke fun at my classifi- 
cation, but any one who knows lumber offices will guess 
my meaning, A smooth lawn is laid out with asphalted 
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ture. 
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drives around it. Had it not been in town I would 
have looked for golf links. 

The sheds, separated by a little distance from the 
office, are on the same lavish style. The walls are 
covered with galvanized iron and the roofs with a roof 
like tile in appearance which the company manufactures. 
There is a big central shed with a single alley and 
openings along the outer sides where lumber may be 
taken out. Along each side of the shed is a projecting 
roof supported by iron bars. Along the central alley 
the shed is a double decker, with both the upper and 
lower decks subdivided so that the bins are rather 
small, The alleyways are asphalted and the interior 
of the building is painted white. The whole yard is 
surrounded by an artistic picket fence painted white. 
The outside of an open shed takes the place of this 


‘fence for almost a block, and this is covered with 


neatly painted advertising. A garage where the big 
trucks are kept is a handsome enough building for 
some of us to be willing to live in. In short, this 
is distinctly a show yard. 

The interior of the office is like all the rest. The 
retail department is down stairs in the midst of a 
builder’s hardware store. In front of the part railed 
off or separated by the big order desk are displays of 
various things, such as the cement blocks made espe- 
cially to build faney walls in front of lawns. Mr. 
Smyth’s office is on the second floor. The company 
does a large amount of jobbing business, and this is 
of course handled in the upper offices. 

‘‘The town has not yet caught up with the plant,’’ 
Mr. Smyth said when I was seated in his office with a 
big, littered table between us. ‘‘It is our idea that 
it will grow to be our size, else of course we would 
not have been justified in building on such an extensive 
scale. But it is my idea that too many concerns live 
on a hand-to-mouth scale. We could have put up tem- 
porary sheds and have gotten along, besides being saved 
the interest on this heavier investment. But presently 
the town would grow and demand better and bigger 
equipment. Then we would have a lot of sheds on our 
hands that would not care for the business and that 
would still be too good to throw away. So we counted 
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on what the town seemed almost sure to do in the 
way of growth and built on the start what we might 
expect to be compelled to build eventually. Then we 
figure that a certain amount of advertising comes to 
us from having the plant complete. I think it will 
help, at least not hinder, the development of the town. 
With deep water and every inducement for factories 
it seems as though Beaumont ought to have a future. 


Anticipating a Prosperous Future. 


‘*A great number of things must be done here before 
we grow as much as we deserve to. Something has 
to be done about the roads. We- have good roads here, 
probably as good as you will find anywhere. These 
shell roads are fine, but they wear out too quickly. It 
is the same with roads as with anything else; if an un- 
substantial thing is bought it is going to cost more 
in repairs eventually than the best and most lasting 
would’ cost. What should be done is to lay a 9-foot 
center of asphalt on these country roads and finish 
the sides with shell. When that is done we’ll have 
roads that amount to something. Incidentally we’ll 
have more use for our trucks. 


‘‘Those trucks are all right. They would,do us 
more good if more of the city streets were paved. 
Then there ought to be a cheaper fuel. Gasoline is 
about 50 percent higher in price than it was when 
we bought the machines. 


‘‘Our jobbing business is getting better and better, 
which indicates that the country around is coming to 
the front. And this is one of the reasons why I think 
Beaumont will continue to grow. Development of this 
kind has to come usually to all of a given section or 
it doesn’t come to a particular town. No doubt this 
is different in case ‘of mines, and I suppose without 
question the oil interest makes it partly true of Beau- 
mont. But we do not have to depend entirely on oil. 
Our eggs are not all in one basket.’’ é 

Asphalted country roads! Do you wonder that I 
sat back and stared? And still he said it just like a 
nickel! But these western States are doing things 
that are commonly thought to be even more improbable. 


TRUCK. 





A DISTINCT RETAIL ENTERPRISE. 


The Kirby Lumber Company has a shortleaf mill in 
Beaumont, and it operates a retail yard. Now this 
yard, so the manager tells me, is different in its run- 
ning policy from the average retail yard run by a 
company which does manufacturing. Commonly there 
is no separate organization or machinery. The boss 
decides that there shall be retailing, and that is all 
there is to it. When a man comes in for some boards 
one of the clerks will figure up about what they ought 
to be worth, allowing for perhaps a little more than 
the wholesale profit, and the fellow’s wagon is loaded 
up out of the piles in the wholesale yard. Now that 
is not retailing. I don’t know what it is, but it surely 
is not retailing. The Kirby retail yard, I was told in the 
retail office, is an institution entirely separate and 
distinct from the Kirby wholesaling interests and must 
show a profit of its own, a profit over and above the 
normal wholesale margin. The thing is run as distinct 
as though it were separately owned. This is the only 
fair way of doing. In any town with sufficient trade 
to warrant a retailing establishment it is not fair 
for the wholesaler to sell at one profit and thus make 
it impossible for the retailer to stay in business. It is 
not only ethically unfair, it is economically off. The 
wholesaler who does a retail business on this one profit 


- basis will find that he is suffering an actual loss by 


so doing. Public opinion decrees that for doing whole- 
saling a man is entitled to certain remuneration, also 
for doing retailing which is a necessary part of the 
merchandising scheme he is entitled to a certain remu- 
neration. If this profit is not realized, being a very 
narrow profit, the business is done at a loss. Every 
man knows this, and there is only one reason for set- 
ting it down. The price-cutter, the business pirate, 
may take a certain satisfaction in being thought a -bold 
sinner, but it is not so pleasant to be thought a fool. 
And it is not hard to prove that the wholesale-retailer is 
just such a person. 
Retailers’ Problems in a Growing Town. 

‘‘Spring is our best reason,’’ the Kirby manager 
told me. ‘‘This is because the rice is marketed during 

the first three months of the year. There 

— — are plenty of indications that the town 

| is on a good basis. You can find a num- 

| ber of houses that cost from $50,000 to 

| $100,000, and then there are of course a 
greater number that cost less sums but 
that are very fine houses. Then there is 
to be a new bank organized with a capitali- 
zation of several hundred thousands, 

‘*Probably the thing I am most careful 
about is credit. Beaumont used to be a 
lax town in this regard and it still has 
much to learn. I have not been in this 
office very long, but since I’ve been here 
we’ve plugged pretty faithfully on our ac- 
counts and have them in good shape. Some 
of the other men tell me that I am in a 
fair way to drive business away because 
I am so particular about knowing when 
and how a lumber bill is to be paid for. 
There may be some truth in this, for it is 
still possible to buy in other yards with 
little or no arrangement about payment. 
But my lumber is just the same as the 
bank’s money, and I won’t take paper that 
the bank won’t take. When men do busi- 
ness here they must expect to satisfy me in 
regard to the security for my lumber just 
the same as they would satisfy the bank in regard to the 
security of its money. I take a good many notes in the 
course of doing business, but if they are of any size, and 
generally if they are not, I make arrangements with 
the bank to take them off my hands. They have to be 
of such soundness that the bank will take them without 
discount, and every note is marked ‘No recourse.’ This 
makes me pretty safe. The banks will not take these 
notes until the building is completed, so I have to 
carry them for sixty days, or whatever length of time 
it takes to build the building. 

‘*Perhaps I do lose some trade by sticking to such 
principles, but I happen to know I gain some trade 
oy it. Just within the last few days I sold a very 
large bill on which I was not the low bidder by sev- 
eral hundred dollars. I was able to convince the 
buyers, partly by explaining things to them but largely 
I suspect by the reputation the company has estab- 
lished, that they could afford to pay $500 extra for 
what they would get.’’ 


A LIVE EXPORT TOWN. 


Right at the last of this week’s installment I want 
to say a little about Port Arthur. It is deserving 
of more space, but I was unfortunate in visiting the 
town during the absence of E. A. Laughlin, who is 
one of the keenest and most aggressive lumbermen 
in Texas, according to the accounts of those who know 
him. One of the men in the office told me before 
I left on this trip to be sure to see Laughiin. Mr. 
Kramer, a local retailer, at once referred me to Mr. 
Laughlin when I began asking about local conditions. 
‘‘Laughlin’s the man for you to see,’’ he remarked. 
‘*He will tell you enough about Port Arthur to print 
twelve pages.’’ 

This little Gulf city was struggling with a strike at 
the time of my visit. The dock men were not feeling 
good about their conditions of working or their pay 
or something else and were generally raising hob. Only 
about 120 of them were out, but the thing that appeared 
most serious was a threatened general, sympathetic 
strike. What I heard most around the lumber yards 
was the danger that the oil refiners would join the 
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strike. These are rather highly paid men and gen- 
erally own their homes. Im ease of serious difficulty 
there is the possibility that these men would move 
away and throw their property on the market, with 
a resulting slump in real estate values. To such an 
extent can a little strike go! 

A local institution makes it possible for these working 
men to own homes. This is the Holland Texas 
Hypotheek Bank. This institution, which apparently 
has unlimited resources behind it, owns a large amount 
of real estate in the town. It will sell a lot to a 
man if he has steady work and can pay 15 percent 
down. Then it will loan him money to build a house 
if he has enough to pay 15 percent of the cost. It 
reserves the right to look over the plans and to reject 
any that are extravagant or unfit, and it always goes 
over the figures on the lumber bill, keeping an expe- 
rienced architect for that very purpose. I judge that 
this Holland Bank is a great promoter of thrift among 
the citizens of Port Arthur. I heard no complaints 
against it save a few very mild ones from other men 
with lots to sell who complained that they had to 
follow the same lines in regard to liberal terms that 
the Dutch company did, else sales were impossible. 

Mr. Turnbow has a branch yard in Port Arthur in 
charge of a Michigan man who seems to be making 
things hum as far as there is any hum to be gotten 
out of them under strike conditions.- This town depends 
very little on the trade of the rice farmers. Most 
of the lumber sold into town houses. 


voes 





SECRETARY OF COMMERCE TALKS TO PORT- 
LAND BUSINESS MEN. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 28.—Joseph N. Teal, a promi- 
nent attorney of ty and an influential Democrat, 
general counsel for the West Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the most valiant of the many 
foes to the repeal of the free tolls provision in the 
Panama Canal bill, arranged a meeting of business in- 
terests of the city with Secretary of Commerce, W. ©. 
Redfield, at the Hotel Benson this morning. 

The business men found the secretary well informed 
and able to talk ‘‘ business lingo’’ with them in a most 
convincing way. He was aware of the need of steps to 
improve the lumber business of this entire section of 
the country and particularly in foreign markets. 

He stated that no drastic steps affecting business are 
contemplated by the administration and that no bills 
of this nature have as yet been drafted which represent 
anywhere near the final settlement of any of these ques- 
tions. He said the administration desires definitely stated 
information from all interests affected before taking any 
action. ; ; 

The lumbermen and business men were highly pleased 
with the secretary and his attitude. 

The lumbermen present were: 

W. B. Mackay, Portland; Pres. West Coast Lbr. Mfg. Assn. 
W. C. Miles, Seattle; Mgr. West Coast Lbr. Mfg. Assn. 

T. C. Knapp, Portland; Secy. Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

t. S. Shaw, Astoria; Mgr. Hammond Lbr. Co. ; 

L. J. Wentworth, Portland; Pres. Portland Lbr. Co. 

Wilson Clark, Portland; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. ; 
Frank H. Ransom, Portland; Eastern & Western Lbr. Co. 

The bankers present were: 

J. C. Ainsworth, Portland; United States National Bank. 
Edward Cookingham, Portland; Ladd & Tilton. : 
FE. G. Crawford, Portland; Lumbermen’s National Bank. 
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Representing the merchants was T. A. Lewis, Portland, 
of Allen & Lewis. J. N. Teal represented the business 
interests at large. 

BULLETIN No. 69 of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance gives an interesting account of a cleanup cam- 
paign instituted some time since by the Vredenburgh 
Sawmill Company, Vredenburgh, Ala. A merit system 
was inaugurated with a list of prizes totaling $350 to be 
awarded Christmas and to be distributed among eight 
foremen of the different departments according to the 
average grade accorded in each department by insurance 
inspectors, and the cleanliness and order of the depart- 
ment. The prizes ranged from $80 down to $10. The 
plan was very successful in keeping all departments of 
the plant in spick and span condition, and the company 
estimates that it saved at least the amount of the prizes 
in the saving in lumber alone. The chief purpose of the 
plan was, however, to minimize the danger of fire -by 
keeping the plant free from rubbish at all times. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


A Brief Description with Illustrations of an Overhead Lumber Carrier that 
Reduces the Handling Cost. 





A LUMBER TELPHERAGE SYSTEM. 


WEISER, IDA. 

We herewith present a brief description of our over- 
head lumber carrier, which we believe might be of inter- 
est and benefit to some of your readers. The illustrations 
speak for themselves, 

Our shed is built with the driveways at right angles 
to the railway tracks which are adjacent to the back end 
of the shed. The*shed is of the double-deck type, with 











SHOWING DETAIL OF CARRIER FRAME. 
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THE LOAD. 








the roof sufficiently high to enable us to support 
carrier track from the roof, which we have t 
bered up to carry the load. The runways on each side 
ot the driveways at second deck are also built sufficien 


i 
strong to carry the load after the carrier has been 

leased. At the end of the shed next to the track we have 
a large door opening on a level with the car doors, and 


just inside the shed and on the same level we hay 
platform upon which we rest the carrier while being 
loaded, the lumber passing directly from the car to 
carrier. 

Regarding the track and carrier. In this connection jot 
me say we are not advertising any particular line 01 
make of materials. Possibly there are others that will 
serve the purpose equally well as the materials we us: 
but that you may better understand how we accomplished 
the desired end, we will tell you what we used to do it, 

We used the Wilcox Manufacturing Company’s « 
closed track, with its 16-wheel trolley carrier. ‘To this 
we attached a Yale & Towne triplex chain block of ty 
ton capacity, with sufficient length of lift to cover the 
distance from the first to the second deck. Attached to 
this block we have a car built of 4x6 timbers for sills 
and top carrier beam, with 4x4 frame work, as shov 
in the illustration. To mainéain the rigidity of the 
framework of the car a rod is run over each arch wi 
a nut on each end underneath the sills. At the out 
end of the car we use a bale, similar in operation to 
bucket bale. This bale may be released at top of carrie: 
beam and will fall down so that the car may be 1 
moved from load, after which the bale may be replaced 
and fastened with the automatic 
carrier beam. 

It is extremely important that the principle employed 
in the construction of this car be adhered to, else the 
load will not balance, and trouble will be experienced. 
The framework at the end of the car is simply to hold 
the car rigid when the end bale or support is released. 
The two point suspension is to overcome the tendency 
to tip when the load is out of balance. As you will 
see by one of the illustrations, the weight of a man 
Standing on the end of the load does not affect the bal 
ance perceptibly. If one point suspension were used 
this unequal weight would result in the spilling of the 
load. 

In operation the loud is carried down the track end 
wise to a point opposite the bin in which you desire to 
place it, the load is then turned around with the end 
toward the bin, and the load left to rest on a pair’ ot 
wooden trestles if on the lower deck, or upon the run 
ways if on the upper deck, where it may be placed i 
the bin with the least possible expenditure of energy 
and time, while the carrier car goes back to the ear to 
be reloaded. 

The convenience and efficiency of this device are its 
strong points. By its use it enables three men to do the 
work of four men and two teams in the old way, and 
has the added advantage of filling the upper deck as 
conveniently and as cheaply as the lower deck. This 
feature alone is an item to be appreciated in the con 
struction of a lumber shed. 

If some poor benighted soul is aided in matter of 
reducing the cost of lumber handling, then my mission 
in writing this article will have been accomplished. 

W. A. FULKERSON. 


fastener on end 
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No retail lumberman can afford to be- 
come so thoroughly immersed in his own 
business as to lack time to attend the 
Forest Products Exposition at Chicago 
or New York. Every live retailer will 
make dollars by spending at least three 
days at the show. 














LOAD RESTING ON THE SECOND DECK PLATFORM. 
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. BRINKER, OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX. ; 
Manager St. Anthony Hotel. 

(Concluded from Front Page.) 
uflice, further proof can readily be found in and about 
the city among the shady plazas, the lawns and out- 
lying farms. 
“San Antonio was first settled by the Spanish in 1689, 
under a charter issued by Ferdinand III. of Spain. 
rhe town, situated on the west bank of the River San 
\ntonio, was then called San Fernando. In 1718 the 
mission of San Antonio de Valero, now called the Alamo, 
was established on the eastern side. The friars of 
Queretaro held San Fernando, while the Alamo was occu- 
pied by the Franciscan monks. In 1736 a colony was 
sent out from the Canary Islands by the king of Spain, 
and upon its arrival the two orders were merged under 
the name of San Antonio. The subsequent growth of the 
colony was augmented by the desire of Spain not to 
heck the advance of the French to the west and 
» extend the power of the church. The Spaniard’s 
idea of colonization began with the church. He was 
primarily a missionary and soldier. So the priest and 
the soldier worked in the New World of the Southwest 
side by side. 


Tt 


Century-Old Missions. 


Five missions of these early times still survive and 
can be seen today in their original shape, though show- 
ing the effects of the centuries that have passed over 
them. The Mission de Valero, now the Alamo, is per- 
haps the most widely known. Others are the presidio 
of San Antonio de Bejar, afterward called Tejas, for a 
tribe of Indians so ealled by the Spaniards, and now 
spelled Texas, and the pueblo of Bejar, now called 
Bexar. The first mission was known as La Pruisima 
Concepcion de Acuna. Only one church of this is now 
standing. One of the most interesting, however, though 
less imposing in appearance than some of the others, 
is the Mission of San Francisco de la Espada. This 
was founded in 1690 by a band of padres under the 
protection of two soldiers of fortune who marched out 
against a band of French explorers who, under the 
famous La Salle, were said to be claiming Texas for 
the French king. They did not find La Salle, for he 
had come and gone in the meantime, but they found 
the Tejas Indians, whose chief was dressed in Spanish 
doublet and hose as a token of esteem. 


Martial Attractions and Sport. 


Interesting drives are to be had about the city, in- 
cluding trips to Fort Sam Houston, Hot Wells, United 
States Arsenal, David Crockett’s cabin, and Alamo 
lights. The fort is the second largest in the United 





























THE ST. ANTHONY HOTEL, SAN ANTONIO, TEX 
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States and covers nearly a thousand acres. As a bri- 
gade post the garrison consists of one regiment of in- 
fantry, one regiment of cavalry, three field batteries 
and two squads of the signal corps, with a total of 
about 4,000 men. At the present time, however, this 
number has been greatly augmented by troops quartered 
at the fort during the present Mexican brawl. In addi- 
tion to Fort Sam Houston the Government also owns 
17,000 acres to the northwest of the city, known as the 
Leon Springs Reservation. This is used from time to 
time as maneuvering grounds when playing the war 
game. On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 4:30 
p- m. dress parade and review are held at the fort, and 
this the public may attend. 

The lumbermen golfers will doubtless be given an 
opportunity to play their favorite game. The San An- 
tonio Country Club has an excellent 18-hole course, to 
which access may be had by invitation. The Laurel 
Hights Golf Club, of a semi-public character, is located 
adjacent to one of the residence districts. Cards ad- 
mitting to this course may be had by applying to the 
St. Anthony management. 


Hospitality in Capable Hands. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas has not yet 
forgotten the hospitality extended by the lumbermen 
of San Antonio three or four years ago, when a previous 
convention was held there. The names of Ed Steves & 
Sons, A. B. Spencer, Hillyer-Deutsch, Beitel-Albaugh, 
Vaughan Lumber Company and others of the local fra- 
ternity have stood for hosts par excellence ever since 
that time. Advance gossip of the coming sessions indi- 
sates that all previous records in business sessions, valu- 
able talks and entertainment features are to be totally 
eclipsed. , 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED ON GRADES OF 
STRUCTURAL TIMBER. 


Announcement was made in a recent issue that Com- 
mittee D.-7 on standard specifications for the grading 
of structural timber of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials had been materially enlarged by the ap- 
pointment of additional members, to include also pro- 
ducers, none of whom was represented upon the original 
committee. The following is a complete list of the com- 
mittee as appointed by the chairman, Hermann von 
Schrenk, subject to the approval of the executive 
board of the association. The members of the old com- 
mittee are indicated by stars: 


















NOA SPEARS, OF SAN ANTONIO, TEX.; 
Assistant Manager St. Anthony Hotel. 


Nonproducers. 

*Bureau of Construction and Repair, U. S. N., Material 
Branch, Washington, D. C 

Cartlidge, C. H., Bridge Engy., C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 

*Cincinnati Chapter, Amer. Inst. of Architects, A. O. Elzner, 
Secy., Cincinnati. 

Davidson, G. M., Engr. of Tests, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

Hoxie, F. J., Engr. & Special Inspector, Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., Phenix, R. I. 

*Lohmann, H. W., Mgr., James Stewart & Co., St. Louis, 
0, 

Newlin, J. A., Chicf of Section of Timber Tests, U. S. For- 
est Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Rex, George E., Mgr., Treating Plants, A. T. & S. F. Ry 
Topeka, Kan. 

Rhodes, F. L., Amer. Telegraph & Telephone Co., New York 
City. 

*Robinson, A. F., Bridge Engr., A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago. 

*Rosenheim, A. F., Architect, Los Angeles, Cal. 

*Russell, E. J., Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 

Schreiber, Martin, E Public Service Ry., Newark, N. J. 

Smith, Lowry, Supt. Treating Plants, Nor. Pac. R. R., Brain- 
erd, Minn. 

—— Earl, Engr., M. of W., B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, 


” 






Sterling, E. A., Forest & Timber Engr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, C. M., Supt. Treating Plants, P. & R. Ry., Port 
Reading, N. J. 
*Von Schrenk, Hermann, Con. Timber Engr., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., C. M. Chapman, Engr., 
New York. 
‘Producers. 
Bloedel, J. H., Pres., Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, 

Wash. 

Calder, R. J., Sec. International Creo. & Constr. Co., Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

Church, 8. R.,; Amer. Coal Products Co., New York City. 

Defrahl, L. C., Chemist, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fant, A. E., Gen. Mgr. Gulfport Creo. Co., Gulfport, Miss. 

Fulweller, W. H., Chemist, United Gas Impvt. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Holt, W. A., Oconto, Wis. 

J. L. Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Kuehn, A. L., Supt. American Creo. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Millard, C. I., Pres. J. L. Roper Lbr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Shipley, G. B., Pres. Pittsburgh Creosoting Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Smith, P. R., Sec. Ayer & Lord Tie Co., Chicago. 

Yellow Pine Mfrs.’ Ass'n, St. Louis, Mo. 

It will be noted that of the list of thirteen so-called 
producers but six represent manufacturers of timbers, 
one of these representing northern pine ard hemlock, 
one North Carolina pine and one fir and other Pacific 
coast woods. 

This committee is expected to report revised specifi- 
cations in ample time so that they may be submitted to 
all members of the society well in advance of the 
annual meeting, to be held in Atlantic City, June 30 
to July 4. 








SAN JOSE, OR SECOND MISSION, 300 YEARS OLD. 
TWO SAN ANTONIO MISSIONS, THE OLDER OF WHICH IS CONSIDERED A FINE EXAMPLE OF EARLY SPANISH STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING, 











CONCEPCION, OR FIRST MISSION. 
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LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 





Holds Spring Meeting With Good Attendance — Traffic Committee Makes Interesting 
Report of Progress—Change of Quarters Discussed. 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held its 
spring meeting at the Hotel LaSalle Friday, March 27. 
About 150 members were in attendance. The meeting 
was preceded by the regular luncheon feature, the qual- 
ity of which did credit to the entertainment committee. 

Promptly at 1:30 p. m. President Crow called the busi- 
ness session to order. This was his first public appear- 
ance as president of the organization and the member- 
ship showed their hearty good will toward him by a loud 
and continuous burst of applause. He said he was glad 
to’ see the large attendance in spite of the adverse 
weather conditions and asked for the loyalty of the per- 
sonnel of the organization during the coming year. He 
said the success of .any association rested with the mem- 
bership and the usefulness of this particular organization 
depended on the work of the different divisions. He 
spoke feelingly on the death of H. H. Gibson, editor of 
the Hardwood Record, and called on Murdock MacLeod, 
as chairman of the committee on resolutions, to make its 
report, 

Mr. MacLeod prefaced the reading of his report 
by a glowing tribute to Mr. Gibson and said that the 
hardwood trade of the United States had lost an esteemed 
friend. He then read the following resolutions: 

WHERESS, Almighty God in His infinite wisdom has taken 
from us our dear friend, Henry H. Gibson, editor of the 
Hardwood Record; theretore, be it 

Resolved, 'That in him we have lost a genial companion, a 
student of nature, a man of learning and renown and at ali 
times a irue friend of all who are engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Resolved, That his sudden removal by death leaves a 
vacancy in the lumber world that can not well be filled. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our heartfelt sympathy to 
the bereaved family and relatives and to the friends und 
business associates of the deceased. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the family and spread upon the minutes by the secretary of 
this association. 


The traffic committee, through its chairman, A. 
Fletcher Marsh, is making a determined effort to better 
traffic conditions and the reading of this report was 
followed closely and received with much applause. It 
follows: 

Report of Traffic Committee. 


The March issue of the Lumbermen’s News has already 
given you an outline of what the 1914 traffic committee has 
set out to do for the association in bringing about better co- 
operation between the railroads and the lumbermen in the 
handling of lumber shipments. That report was made, how- 
ever, when we had only scratched the surface and we are 
now going deeper and finding stiil better results. 

If you will turn to the Century Dictionary you will find 
that the word “friction” is defined as a result of the rubbing 
together of two surfaces which are not in perfect accord. 
This is what your committee found to have been the case with 
the lumbermen and the railroads heretofore. Neither of us 
understood the other so there was likely to be friction, and 
even some lost motion. You undoubtedly have read how we 
sept out to the railroad officials an open letter asking them 
three definite questions, as follows: 1. What time schedule do 
youn have on lumber’ 2. What facilities have you for in- 
forming shippers? 3. What errors do lumbermen make? 

Practically all officials answered our letter and most of 
them said that they would coéperate with us in whatever we 
desired. At the same time their answers showed that today 
very few of the roads make anything like definite time on 
lumber shipments, and have very imperfect means for giving 
out information as to movement. At the same time there 
were a few definite exceptions. Of these the Chicago & 
Eastern lilinois system has stood out as one road which is 
giving lumber manifest service—which possibly accounts for 
the fact that it is today the largest handler of lumber into 
Chicago of all roads, whether north or south. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul lines have now put into effect a 
regular fast service from the Coast, while various of the 
other lines have special methods for handling lumber. These 
are all too few in number, however, as the usual road uses 
lumber merely as tonnage for filler when there is nothing 
else to go along. 

With the replies from the railroad officials that have thus 
come in, we have again addressed a letter to them covering 
this matter more fully. Before many meetings of this asso- 
ciation shall have passed we hope to be able to furnish 
you with a definite “time schedule” on lumber from every 
road, not a schedule to be used for soliciting freight, but a 
schedule of usual average performance, which will give you 
a working basis. When the officials of the carriers under- 
stand that this is what we want we will get it, and they 
will be very glad that the matter was brought to their at- 
tention. Further than that we hope to have a little direc- 
tory of those to whom you should look for information when 
such is desired. ‘Too many of us today do not know this 
and make a great duplicity of work for the roads by going 
to the wrong Officials. 

Two Important Details. 

But, gentlemen, the replies to our letters brought out two 
important details wherein the lumbermen can greatly help 
the railroads, and it is on these that your particular atten- 
tion is directed. We asked the railroads to inform us 
wherein lumbermen made mistakes. They did it very em- 
phatically. There are two in number: 1. Starting tracers 
as soen as lumber is shipped. 2. Not reconsigning lumber 
until the cars arrive at destination. Here is where we, as 
Iumbermen, can be of material help to the railroads, and 
ean show that we are willing to help them reduce their 
useless expense. Think of the continual excuse which is 
being given for rate advances, and you think of the words 
“Increased cost of operating.” And there has been an in- 
crease; there is no doubt on that subject. On behalf of 
the association your committee has offered to codperate 
with the railroads in saving them these useless expenses 
which are represented by the present-day errors of lum- 
bermen. We have practically promised the railroads that 
we will stop sending tracers as soon as cars are shipped, 
provided they give us a definite ‘time schedule” and let 
us know when a car is overdue. For instance on a shipment 
from St. Paul to Chicago the usual contracting freight agent 
will tell you that his road’s time is third morning delivery, 
but actual statistics show fifth day arrivals or delivery. 
With the roads giving us the time schedule, which can be 
followed, we will then be in a position to get results in a 
far easier manner and with greater regularity. 

The problem of reconsignment is, however, much more 
difficult. It develops for instance, that a large part of the 
yellow pine arriving in Chicago comes either unrouted by 
the shipper in the South—on account of the attitude of the 
southern lines—or else comes to Chicago via some line 
unknown to the Chicago consignees, who often do not have 





the bill of lading in their possession. As a result the 
Chicago lumberman does not know how, or when, the lumber 
will arrive until he has received his freight arrival notice. 
Of this the roads complain bitterly. With the facts as 
stated, that is, with the lumbermen not knowing via what 
line the cars will arrive, or when they will arrive, we are 
powerless to act. We have therefore suggested to the car- 
riers that they adopt a form of postal card notice to be sent 
to Chicage lumbermen from gateway, informing them of the 
passing of their shipments, of the routing, of the weight and 
treight charges. As this comes into your office and with 
your time schedule at hand, you can definitely depend upon 
your lumber reaching you at a certain time and can issue 
your reconsigning orders accordingly. With the railroads of 
Chicago receiving advance reconsigning orders they would 
not only be saved a great deal of most unnecessary clerk 
hire, but much switching and resulting congestion of ter- 
minals. This suggestion has been made to the carriers and 
we believe that you will soon see results. 

Better service, less expense to the carriers and more busi- 
ness to those lines which do give the Chicago lumbermen 
what we feel is due should be the result. 


A Big Step. 


It is a big step, and may come slowly, but we wanted all 
of you to know that the commitee stands absolutely on the 
ground that the roads which do give lumber decent service 
are the roads that should get the business. You will be 
informed from time to time as to what roads these are, 
and we know that you will be very glad to give to those 
roads the traflic which you control. 

It is merely a plan of education, a method of coéperation, 
wherein the lumbermen may understand the carriers’ desires 
and wherein the carriers may understand the lumbermen’s 
problems. Heretofore this has been lacking. Let it be sup- 
plied and much of our trouble will be at an end. 

In the matter of switching and spotting charges we 
attempted to have Mr. Barlow, of the Association of Com- 
merce, here, but he was called to Washington. The latest 
word appears to be that the commission is in so very deep 
and the country is pressing for such an early decision on the 
5 percent rate advance question that it will have to let it 
pass by default, at least for the present. Most of the com- 
mission appear to be against the charge and surely the 
shippers and many of the railroads are, so for the immediate 
present there will be no need to worry. 


John Claney, chairman of the fire limits extension com- 
mittee, outlined the work his committee is doing with 


reference to checking the fire limits extension to rea. 
sonable proportions. He said in June, 1912, the tire 
limits were extended to about 35 square miles and th:t 
resolutions are before the subcommittee now to extend {\\e 
fire limits to the city limits. He was under the i 
pression that this matter would not be acted on by the 
council until after election, but the lumbermen and mi 
men must not sit back and do nothing. They must ¢ 
out and work hard and do all in their power to keep tive 
fire limits within reasonable bounds, otherwise, he sai 
it would make a big hole in their volume of-business. 1! 
said that the figures had been presented showing thit 
the cost of constructing a semifireproof building 
only 5 to 6 percent greater than wood construction. Th. s 
was altogether wrong, as on a conservative basis it r: 
from 25 to 40 percent. 

The Chair told of the Forest Products Exposition a1 
that a committee appointed by the Lumbermen’s Ass 
ciation had met March 19 with Secretary Rhodes, of t! 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and Geor, » 
S. Wood; that this conference had resulted in the Lu: 
bermen’s Association securing a booth and the committ: 
was making arrangements to act as host to visitors. 

H. D. Welch, chairman of the entertainment committe. 
outlined its work. He said that the reception committe. 
would be large and asked those that were placed on the 
committees to be on the job and do their share in ente 
taining the out-of-town visitors. 

It was decided to hold about four general associatio 
meetings during the year and that the different divisions 
hold as many meetings as arranged by the differe: 
executive chairmen. 

KE. A. Thornton took up the question of the Lumbe: 
men’s Club of Chicago removing its headquarters to thi 
new Lumber Exchange Building. He said that befor 
that could be done it was absolutely necessary for the 
membership of the club to be increased by seventy-fiv 
active members. He believed that before the Lumber 
men’s Club entered into a lease with the Leander J. 
McCormick Estate for space for club rooms that nm 
fewer than seventy-five persons would sign a genera! 
membership agreement that they would severally apply 
and qualify as resident members of the elub not late: 
than September 1. This agreement was circulated and 
twenty-five names were subscribed in short order. 

The meeting then adjourned. 





OMING CONVENTIONS. 


April 7—Lumbermen’s Club of Houston, Houston, Tex. 
Annual meeting. 

April 8, 9—North Carolina Forestry Association, Asheville, 
N. C. Annual meeting. 

April 9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, Exchange 
rooms, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

April 9—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Francis Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. Annual meeting. 

April 9-11—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, St. Anthony 
Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual meeting. 

April 16—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Galesburg, Ill. Annual meeting. 

April 30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ill. Quarterly meeting. 

April 30-May 9—Forest Products Exposition, Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

May 2—wNational Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Lumbermen’s Club, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

May 5, 6—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Coli- 
seum, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

May 5-7—National Fire Protection: Association, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 

May 15—American Forestry Association, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Spring meeting of board of directors, 

May 21-30—Forest Products Exposition, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. 

June 15-17—American Supply & Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Annual meeting. 

June 18, 19—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Hotel. 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

June 80-July 4—American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting. 

July 9, 10—American Forestry Association, Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Midsummer meeting. 

August 18-20—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual meeting. 

September 2-4—Canadian Forestry Association, Halifax, 
N. S. 

July 21, 1915—American Forestry Association, Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN MAY MEET 
IN CHICAGO. 


Detroit, Micu., April 1—A referendum vote is being 
taken among the members of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association on a proposal to hold the 
regular quarterly meeting in Chicago in connection with 
the Forest Products Exposition, instead of in Detroit. 
The meeting occurs in the latter part of April. A num- 
ber of the members have already voiced themselves as 
favoring the Chicago idea and are making preparations 
to attend the meeting in that city. 





‘NORTHWEST MISSOURI RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


W. B. Wood, secretary of the Northwest Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces from 
his headquarters at Rosendale, Mo., that the annual 
meeting of that organization will be held in the St. 
Francis Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo., Thursday, April 9. The 
proceedings will begin at 1:30 p.m. Beyond the elec- 
tion of officers and a discussion of the subject of 
‘‘Credits’’ no definite program has been arranged for 
the convention. The members are especially requested 
to ‘‘come prepared with some ideas’’ on credit, ‘‘es- 


pecially as to the elimination of it altogether.’’ J. R. 
Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, is expected to be in attendance. 
Preceding the meeting on April 9 a Hoo-Hoo concate- 
nation will be held under the auspices of Vicegerent 
H. H. Hoyt, of St. Joseph, Mo. 

A lively and profitable meeting of the association is 
expected and from present indications practically the 
entire membership will be in attendance. 


“oC 





PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE AN- 
NUAL PLANS COMPLETED. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 30.—George A. Howes and 
his committee have completed arrangements for the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange annual, April 9. The banquet 
will take place at 7 o’clock and will be followed by a 
refined and classy entertainment, in which the always 
popular ‘‘Kindling Wood Quintet’’ will take part. The 
affair will be held in the ‘‘South Garden,’’ where it 
was held last year. 





SOUTHERN SUPPLY & MACHINERY DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Houston, Tex., March 31.—Arrangements have been 
completed for the fourteenth annual convention of the 
Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, to 
be held here Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 9, 
10 and 11. In addition to the important business mat- 
ters that are to receive attention, an elaborate program 
of entertainment has been provided, including moving 
picture shows, smoker and vaudeville show at the Rice 
Hotel, automobile ride for the ladies, with luncheon at 
the Country Club, a banquet Friday evening, a trolley 
ride to Galveston on Saturday, with luncheon at the 
Galvez Hotel. The meetings of the convention will be 
held in the ball-room of the Rice Hotel and it is ex- 
pected that 1,000 visitors will be present. Other than 
one session on the afternoon of the first day the busi- 
ness sessions of the convention will be executive. 





CREOSOTE MAKES AN ENEMY. 


The standard method of wood preservation has met 
with such great favor and has endured so little criticism 
that the attack upon it involved in the following quota- 
tion from the Engineering and Mining Journal need not 
be taken seriously : 


Timber is becoming increasingly scarce on the iron 
ranges. While most of it is lost by breakage and goes into 
the “mat,” rottihg is also responsible for a considerable 
consumption. One company conceived the idea of creosoting 
those timbers which looked as if they would rot before 
they broke. Accordingly some pieces were dipped in creo- 
sote for an experiment and sent down to one of the sta- 
tions where they were piled to await distribution. The 
captain came along on his rounds and sat down on the pile 
to have a smoke. Now creosote, as a corrosive, is second 
to few. The captain lost much cloth and large areas of 
skin from strategic points. This put the kibosh on creosot- 
ing timbers at that mine. 
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DECLARATION AGAINST REPEAL OF TOLL CLAUSE. 


West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Takes Stand Against Proposed Action—Urge Congressmen and 
Senators to Vote “‘ No’”—Many Subjects Discussed. 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—The regular monthly 
mecting of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association’ was held in the Tyrolean room of the 
i-uson Hotel, this city, this afternoon. The meeting 
was fairly well attended. The principal interest cen- 
tered in an address by J. N. Teal, of Portland, coun- 
sei for the association, on the subject of free tolls 
for American shipping through the Panama Canal. 

‘resident W. B. Mackay called the meeting to order 
at 2 p.m. The reading of the minutes of the pre- 
ceJing meeting and the regular order of business were 
dispensed with and Mr. Teal was given the floor for 
discussion of Panama Canal tolls and to give an ex- 
planation of the association’s stand in this matter. 
Refore going into that subject he read the following 
telegram from Secretary of State Bryan: 

Department advised of proposed increase of Chilean duty 

, rough pine to 30 centavos; on finished pine 1 peso per 
weter. Opinion and information of lumber interests as _ to 

rect of this increase is requested for transmittal to legation 
aut Santiago. 

). E. Skinner briefly outlined history in this con- 
nection. The censensus was that the Chileans are not 
justified in raising the duty in the face of conces- 
sions made by the United States in the last tariff bill. 
But the telegram was not thoroughly understood and 
the Chilean consul of this city was consulted and he 
wired for more definite information, being of the 
opinion that some error had crept into the telegram. 
The matter was left with Mr. Teal to reply to the 
Secretary of State’s telegram. 

Panama Canal Tolls. 

Mr. Teal then took up the subject of canal tolls, to 
which he has devoted much time. He has put up a 
valiant fight for free tolls since the very beginning 
of the controversy, and he kept his listeners almost 
spellbound while he spoke comprehensively and pa- 
triotically of this problem of such vital interest to 
Pacific coast shippers. He said that there has been a 
change in the attitude of the administration on this 
subject. The trustees of the association at their meet- 
ing this morning practically reaffirmed their former 
stand on the subject, and he wired all the members to 
urge their congressmen and senators to remain firm in 
their stand against the repeal of the free tolls clause 
in the eanal bill. 

Mr. Teal said that what is now asked of the United 
States by Mr. Wilson is the acceptance of Great 
Lritain’s interpretation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
i very unusual request from a President that would 
not be made except for some very strong pressure. The 
bill was very carefully considered before being passed 
iy both houses of Congress. Former Presidents Taft 
and Roosevelt and their cabinet members, as well as a 
majority of the members of both houses, were of the 
opinion that free tolls for American domestic shipping 
did not violate the treaty. President Wilson formerly 
favored free tolls but apparently had changed front 
for no apparent reason. 

The speaker declared that some considered that the 
matter hinged upon a question of honor, but did it 
ever oceur to them that it might be a question of 
honor or good taste on the other side? What about the 
honor of a nation with the greatest shipping interest 
in the world and therefore in a position to reap the 
vreatest benefit from a canal that did not cost them 

ne cent to build? 

Mr. Teal said when Great Britain first objected it 
said that it did not know that it had any right to ob- 
ject to free tolls for domestic shipping. Great Britain 
lad never declared this to be a question of honor, but 
iad simply put a different interpretation on the treaty 
asked that the question be arbitrated. 

Mr. Teal recalled many times in the past when this 
ountry had asserted its rights, which if they had been 
left to other nations would have been decided against 
is. This was in reply to the President’s statement 
that practically all other nations stand against us on 
this question. 

The speaker spoke of the formation of our republi- 
can form of government and the ‘‘holy alliance’’ 
formed to prevent the growth of republics. If this 
question had been left to arbitration by European gov- 
ernments we would not have had a republic. We could 
not have had the Boston tea party if we had con- 
sidered it a question of honor. If we had conceded 
slavery to the South we would not have had the War 
of the Rebellion. Further he said: 

I would be willing to submit the subject to three or five or 
more judges of Great Britain and the same number of judges 
from the Supreme bench of the United States. 

There are six articles in this treaty referring to the use 
of the canal but you hear of only one. This one says that 
‘ul vessels of commerce and war of all nations shall have 
equal rights. The other five articles refer to belligerents. 
Che treaty says that the first belligerent within the 3-mile 
zone is to have uninterrupted passage through the canal. 
Does that mean that if we were at war with another nation 
our battleships should stand back and wait twenty-four hours 
for those of an enemy to pass through the canal that our 
money has built? 

Mr. Teal suggested that all those interested read the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. He said there had been two 
theories regarding the building of the canal since it 
was first proposed. For many years it was thought 
the canal would be built by private interests, but for 


pr last sixty years it was considered a public propo- 
sition, 








In 1856 President Pierce said it was a national prob 
lem. 

President Hayes’ policy was that the canal should 
be under American control. 

President Grant said that in obedience to the oft 
repeated will of the people he commended an American 
canal on American soil for American people. 

The policy of all of the Presidents from Pierce to 
Roosevelt has been to have an American canal built 
by us primarily for domestic and strategic purposes. 

Mr. Teal continued as follows: 

Is it possible,that any nation on earth with the power and 
ability to build such a canal could possibly have a represen- 
tative that would write into a treaty anything taking from 
that nation the right to use the canal for the purpose for 
which it was built—-commercial and strategic advantage? 

_ Do you imagine we would have a Secretary of State taking 
from us the use of our own canal as a weapon against an- 
other belligerent ? 


We have held our‘domestic commerce under our own flag - 


and yet we are to believe that our Senate and Congress 
confirmed a minister in making a treaty with the construction 
put upon it that we shall not control the matter of tolls on 
that commerce through our canal. 

When the subject came up for discussion a private note 
from the British minister admitted that the change in sov- 
ereignty of the Canal Zone changed the relation as to bel- 
ligerents in the other five articles of the treaty. That being 
the case we certainly do not need to make treaty rules to 
govern ourselves in our domestic trade. 

The treaty of 1815 stated that every American vessel in 
a British port and every british vessel in an American port 
must be on an equality. Under the same construction that 
they ask us to make of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty both 
nations have been violating the treaty of 1815 ever since it 
was made. 

Have you ever considered why the protest was made? 
Have you ever realized that domestic shipping is only a small 
part? If we have not that right have we a right to regulate 
any of our domestic business in connection with the canal? 
Have we a right to allow Panama’s shipping to go through 
the canal free? Have we a right to regulate railroad owned 
ships? 

We did think we had a right to rebate tolls, but Great 
Britain’s protest says we can not discriminate in that way. 
— has passed a law rebating Panama Canal tolls to her 
vessels. 

When we once concede on this toll question that any for- 
eign power can keep us from regulating our domestic busi- 
ness that construction will forever be put upon it. 

It has been said you can not commercialize such a question. 
My criticism of the merchant is that he does not realize the 
dignity of his calling. The merchant class has upheld the 
governments of the world and caused the progress in civiliza- 
tion. When you or your representatives cease to consider 
as foremost the commercial interests of the country then has 
the country reached the decadent stage. 

The Soo Canal and other improved waterways are free to 
American shipping because under our laws we can not make 
any charge for the use of public improved waterways. 

Is it just that Michigan and other middle West States 
shall ship their products through improved waterways to 
New York free and that West Coast manufacturers shall pay 
tolls to ship through another public improved waterway to 
the same point? 

Mr. Teal’s address was heartily applauded and it 
was stated that plans were on foot to hold a mass 
meeting of citizens at the armory at an early date at 
which time Mr. Teal would again deliver this address 
and it would then be reduced to writing and given as 
much publicity as possible. 

Standardizing Inspection. 

Following Mr. Teal, D. E. Skinner offered a motion 
to the effect that a committee of five be appointed to 
draw up a standard form of contract for cargo ship- 
ments which should be reported back to the associa- 
tion for adoption and when adopted the inspection 
bureau should be instructed not to inspect any cargo 
not sold on this contract. 

The reason prompting this motion was the state- 
ments made by buyers that they would furnish an in- 
spector of their own, thus giving dual inspection of 
cargoes and guaranteeing that 25 percent of shipment 
would be above grade. The matter was thoroughly 
discussed at the meeting of the association a month 
ago. 

F. H. Alexander, Vancouver, B. C., thoroughly agreed 
in the objection to the proposed practices of the buy- 
ers and would urge the mills not to make any but the 
regular contracts, but did not believe in trying to force 
the mills not to make contracts thev might see fit to. 
There was considerable debate between Messrs. Skin- 
ner and Alexander as to the advisability of withhold- 
ing inspection bureau certificates from mills not using 
a specified contract. ; 

KE. J. Palmer, Chemainus, B. C., said he thought all 
realized that steps must be taken to preserve the bu- 
reau and he could see no objection to having the con- 
tract drawn by the committee and submitted at the 
next meeting. 

Mr. Skinner’s motion, put to vote, prevailed. 

Canal Toll Sentiment Emphasized. 

Mr. Skinner then read a night letter, which had been 
drawn up to be sent to congressmen and senators on the sub- 
ject of canal tolls, presenting in plain and unequivocal 
language the sentiment of west coast lumber manufac- 
turers and shippers in protest against any proposed action 
tending to repeal of the toll exemption. 

Exposition and Railway Weighing. 

Secretary Thorpe Babcock made only a short verbal 
report. He said that he expects to go East with the 
West coast exhibit for the Forest Products Exposition 
and that the exhibit is now being prepared in Tacoma. 
Next Thursday the advertising committee and as many 
manufacturers as possible will meet in Tacoma and in- 
spect the exhibit. 

Manager W. C. Miles reported that in accordance 








with action taken at last meeting B. G. Phelps had 
been employed to inspect the weighing by the rail- 
roads at North Yakima, Ellensburg, Pasco, Tacoma 
and Seattle. He read a report by Mr. Phelps which 
was to the effect that weighing was generally 
caretully done. The matter had also been taken up 
with the Washington State Public Service Commission 
and it reported that it was checking up scales as care- 
fully as possible and although it usually has inspected 
scales only once a year will endeavor in future to in- 
spect them twice a year. 

The report was accepted and the manager was in- 
structed to discontinue the services of the special in- 
spector and at the same time to urge more careful in- 
spection by the state commission. 

The following report of cut and shipments was sub- 
mitted by Manager Miles: 

FEBRUARY. 

February, 1914.—78 mills. 


ae wstrtie saya a aro Reha a WA hod uw di Bm ego Gm 129,513,566 feet 
DE. ais ha es 6 eg ee ne ete oxecameanen 125,709,454 feet 
PCE ONE So o:3 3s cee tee deeweawade 3,804,112 feet 


February—Comparative—lIdentical. 
Shipment. 
et 135,051,895 feet 
; : 150,335,367 feet 158,146,649 feet 
GBidciswuces Pi er 118,902,693 feet 117,302,378 feet 
Mr. Miles also submitted a sketch of the new pat- 
tern prepared for shipments to fill the demand from 
Buenos Aires for 1144”x8”, 114x9, 2x8 and 2x9—tongued 
and grooved and surfaced. The pattern which had been 
prepared by the inspection bureau was. adopted as 
standard and ordered inserted by sticker in the ‘‘G’’ 
list. 
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TRADE. 

He then read a letter from Secretary J. E. Rhodes, 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
wanting a representative lumberman from this terri- 
tory to be appointed a member of the board of trustees 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. He also 
read a letter from O. P. M. Goss, Seattle, who is a 
member of the society, taking exception to its plan for 
scientifically testing the strength of structural timbers. 

Mr. Goss, who was present and who is now engaged 
in furthering the use of creosoted lumber products, 
was called on and spoke of the progress being made in 
introducing creosoted fir block paving. The specifica- 
tions have been drawn for the experimental paving 
of two blocks on Second Avenue in Seattle, which will 
be done at the expense of lumber and treating inter- 
ests. The port commission will probably use wood 
blocks for all future improvements. An exhibit of 
creosoted timber products has been prepared for the 
Forest Products Exposition. 

F. G. Donaldson made a brief report for the traffic 
department. 
department. He recently visited Chicago and attended 
the hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion on the. closing of the Spokane, Silver Bow and 
other gateways. All of the cases in which this de- 
partment represented the complainants were won while 
the other cases affecting West Coast lumber shippers 
were lost. 

Mr. Donaldson was interviewed by interests which 
hoped to operate steamers on the Mississippi River in 
conjunction with the Panama Canal traffic. These people 
were of the opinion that with free tolls they could 
make a rate on lumber of 30 cents from Pacific coast 
ports to points on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Donaldson also stated that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved a uniform expense , 
bill that -will be an aid to shippers. He reported the 
sale of rate books as slow. 


Cost of Rate Books. 

President Mackay announced that the board of 
trustees at their meeting this morning had fixed the 
price of rate books to members at $30 if 100 are 
sold; $40 if 80 are sold; $60 if 50 are sold. 

This was to give an impetus to a campaign for the 
sale of a large quantity of the books and the president 
urged all members who could use a book to buy one 
at once and in that way help support the association 
in its work. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:20. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


MAKES CAMPAIGN FOR MEMBERS. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 31.—The Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association is pushing a campaign for 
new members. Last week several hundred letters were 
sent out in this territory and the applications for mem- 
bership are being received daily as a result of these let- 
ters. This is a part of the activity of J. R. Moorehead, 
the new secretary of the association, who is determined 
to make the Southwestern stand at the very front in 
lumber organizations. Mr. Moorehead also is much in- 
terested in the work of starting new retailers’ associa- 
tions and is getting ready to launch several such organ- 
izations. 


SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION AS A PATTERN. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 31.—The good work of the 
Southwestern Associated Lumber Salesmen, organized 
here last year, has aroused much interest among lumber 
sellers throughout the West. Last week the salesmen of 
Nebraska met in Lincoln to organize a similar associa- 
tion, and the by-laws of the Kansas City association 
were furnished them at their request to be used as a 
model in drawing up their by-laws. The Southwestern 
Associated Lumber Salesmen organized with a view to 
improving the ethics of lumber salesmanship in every 
way possible. The organization has monthly meetings, 
at which widely known lumbermen make speeches telling 
of their ideals of salesmanship. Rodney Browne is pres- 
ident of the Kansas City association. 

















FOREST FIRE CONFERENCE ENDS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 28.—The three-day forest fire 
eonference closed at Rosenberg tonight. The Forest 
Service work was discussed from every angle by men 
well qualified to participate. Men who enforce forest 
laws and who abide by them gave their personal views 
and offered suggestions for better protection in the 
future. As a result some changes in policies and laws 
of the Forest Service may follow. 

In arranging for the convention 8. C. Bartrum, super- 
visor of the Umpqua National Forest, invited all classes 
having dealings with the Forest Service to attend, and 
this proved a good idea. 

G. F. Mead, law examiner of the district office at Port- 
land, gave an interesting and instructive talk, outlining 
the land policy of the Forest Service, and explained the 
manner in which the prospective settlers should proceed 
to secure lands under forest homestead acts. 

B. L. Eddy gave an address on the various land laws 
and their interpretation, covering a period of fifty years 
or more and bringing it down to the present time. He 
eulogized the forestry office in the Umpqua district for 
the manner in which it assisted settlers in securing lands. 

A. C. Marsters spoke on the grazing problems from 
the time of frontier days to the present. 

John C. Kunz, assistant forest ranger, read a paper 
on the grazing situation in the national forests. He said 
that the public ranges instead of deteriorating because 
of grazing are being built up. 

W. L. Finley, of the State game commission, gave 
a talk on the propagation and protection of game ani- 
mals, birds and fish. 

Hugh McDonald, of Heaglin, a homesteader on the 
Umpqua National Forest, told of the various things that 
confront a settler in building a home in western Oregon. 

Dr. E. B. Stewart read a paper on ‘‘Camp Sanita- 
tion.’’ E. O. Siecke, assistant State forester, gave an 
address on ‘‘Co-operative Patrol.’’ F. E. Ames, of 
Portland, assistant district forester, and L. 8. Hill, of 
Cottage Grove, gave instructive addresses. 





TO STIMULATE INTEREST IN FORESTRY. 

Boston, Mass., March 30.—The Massachusetts For- 
estry Association has just inaugurated a campaign to 
promote greater public interest in trees and the general 
subject of forestry. Prizes are to be given to the city 
or town which plants the largest number of trees before 
July 1. The rapidity with which brown tail and gypsy 
moths, elm tree beetles and such pests are destroying 
trees throughout Massachusetts has become a serious 
problem. The association is to plant a mile of shade 
trees in the community which sets out the greatest num- 
ber of trees along its streets, based on the population 
as given by the census of 1910. 





LOGGERS URGE FREE TOLLS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 28.—Resolutions were passed 
by the Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, which met 
here today at the Multomah Hotel, urging free tolls 
through the Panama Canal for American vessels in the 
coastwise trade. The resolutions were wired to the Ore- 
gon and Washington Senators and Representatives at 
Washington, D. C. Following is the text of the reso- 
lutions: 

The logging interests of the States of Oregon and Wasb- 
ington, believing that the United States has full power to 
deal with domestic commerce through the Panama Canal 
as it sees fit, ask you to oppose to the end the repeal of 
the free toll provision of the Panama Canal act. 

This request is not in behaif of the shipping interests 
but for the benefit of the preducers and consumers of this 
country who pay the freight and for whose benefit the 
eanal was largeiy constructed. Many camps and mills are 
idle, and without free toils it will be impossible to com 
pete with the British Columbia shippers. 

As this was the annual meeting officers were elected 
for the year as follows: 


President—Alex Polson, Polson Logging Company, Grays 
Harbor. 





Vice presidents—James E. Gowen and Mark Reed for the 
Puget Sound district; A. P. Stockwell, for the Grays Har- 
bor district; H. C, Clair for the Columbia River district. 

Secretury—A. W. Callow, of Aberdeen. 

Treasurer—F. P. Blake, of Seattle. 

H. C. Blair presided at the meeting and J. 8. O’Ger- 
man acted as temporary secretary. In calling the meet- 
ing to order, Mr. Clair spoke of conditions as he had 
found them in the Columbia River district and touched 
upon the scope of the work of the association. In doing 
so he suggested that possibly it would be a good idea 
for the association to employ a manager, it being his 
belief that the value of the work of the association 
would thereby be enhanced. 

The secretary read letters from the committee in charge 
of the proposed House of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama-Pacifie 





International Exposition to be held in San Francisco 
next year, asking that a committee of four be appointed 
to work in connection with others to foster the projec, 
The following were named: George E. Johnson, A. |), 
Morley, Albert Brix and Joseph Irving. 

The meeting was in session during the morning ani 
afternoon and reports on conditions were received from 
the various districts. Many indicated that camps ar 
being operated with caution as to output since the lum 
ber market does not yet warrant operations on a larg 
scale. It is hoped that conditions will soon prove suc! 
that it will be found desirable to operate full capacity. 
All of the discussions were informal. While the meet 
ing was primarily for members of the association a ge 
eral invitation was extended to all loggers. 





MINNESOTA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 





Thirty-eighth Anniversary Marked by Interesting and Instructive Addresses on Subjects 
Pertinent to Conservation Movement. 





Sr. PAuL, Minn., March 30.—The thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Forestry Association, held 
here last Tuesday and Wednesday, briefly reported in 
the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was well 
attended, as civie bodies of all kinds had been solic- 
ited to send delegates to confer on the forestry situ- 
ation. Most of the space used last week in the re- 
port of this meeting was consumed by excerpts from 
an address by J. G. Peters, of the Forest Service, in 
which he urged the necessity of State forests, but 
other addresses delivered before the convention were 
ot utmost importance to the subject of forestry and, 
for that reason, are covered briefly this week. 

J. E. Rhodes, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, spoke on ‘‘The 
Lumberman and the State Forests.’’ Mr. Rhodes de- 
clared that, while the production of lumber in Minne- 
sota has passed its climax, not more than one-half of 
the original pine forest has been cut, and he said 
there are in sight at least twenty years of active lum- 
ber operations, on a large scale, in Minnesota. He 
said that the forests of Minnesota constitute one of 
the State’s greatest resources and, if protected from 
fire, will continue to be a source of much revenue to 
the people for years to come. 

The forests of Minnesota, the speaker said, have 
been of untold benefit to the State’s agricultural de- 
velopment, furnishing for many years the greatest 
market for the products of the farm, since food and 
supplies for the men and horses engaged in logging 
come from the agricultural districts of the State, and 
he declared that forests furnished a multitude of wood 
products, without which farming would be a sorry oc- 
cupation, indeed, if not impossible. He also said that 
the products which the forests of Minnesota have pro- 
duced during the last forty years have exceeded in 
value the combined products obtained from the farms. 
He eulogized the administration of the State forests 
and said the fire demon was fairly well under con- 
trol. He gave eredit to publicity work for having 
brought people to the point where they realize forest 
destruction is a publie calamity. He declared that the 
cheapest kind of prosperity insurance is adequate for- 
est fire prevention. 

Mr. Rhodes asserted that wood is indispensible to 
mankind and that civilization, even life itself, de- 
pends upon the products of the forest quite as much 
as upon other products of the soil. 

The speaker decried the prophesy of a lumber fam- 
ine in America and said that, while the maximum of 
lumber production has probably been reached in the 
United States, it must not be forgotten that the popu- 
lation of the country is increasing nearly 2,500,000 per- 
sons annually and, since lumber production can not 
increase proportionately, it follows that the consump- 
tion of lumber per capita must decline. 

In conclusion Mr. Rhodes urged the practice of re- 
forestration and pointed out that it is fully as neces- 
sary that there should be land for the growing of 
trees as for the growing of farm crops. He declared 
it is a mistake to assume that all land is suitable for 
agriculture and strongly asserted that ‘‘it is a crime 
to send poor deluded settlers to take up lands which 
are suitable only for the raising of trees.’? The hun- 
dreds of abandoned farms in certain sections of the 
northern states, Mr. Rhodes said, speak eloquently of 
the fearful struggle that has been made by the former 
settlers who wrest a living from the unwilling soil. 

A. F. Woods, dean of the department of agricul- 
ture at the University of Minnesota, spoke on ‘‘ Utili- 
zation of Nonagricultural Lands,’’ Mr. Woods said the 
State at present owns about 2,000,000 acres of school 
land, some of which is adapted to agriculture, while 
in many other cases it is too rough or stony to be 
used as farm land. These tracts, he declared, are espe- 
cially adapted to forests. He pointed out that, while 
much of this soil might be used for farming, under 
ordinary conditions these lands would be so depleted 
in a few generations that they would have to be aban- 
doned or reclaimed through expensive fertilization. He 
said there is no need, however, of these lands being 
depleted and that they may be made richer each year 
under a system of agriculture that returns to the soil 
all that is removed in the crops grown. 

The speaker said that the lands best suited to for- 
estry, and largely only adaptable to this purpose, may, 
under wise management, be made to yield from $2 to 
$5 an acre annually. He cited instances where large 





revenues are received annually from State forest 
abroad. He said that Germany 150 years ago was 
about in the same stage of development that th 
United States is now, as far as forestry is concerned, 
and that nearly every country in Europe is at pres 
ent increasing its forest area profitably. 

Clyde Leavitt, forester for the Canadian Conserva 
tion Commission, spoke on ‘‘The Forestry Situation 
in Canada.’’ At the beginning of his address he eulo 
gized the Minnesota forestry law, saying that it is 
generally regarded as a model of its kind. He said 
that Canada is far ahead of Minnesota in regard to 
the ownership of nonagricultural lands. The policy 
of placing the ownership of uonagricultural forest 
lands in the hands of the Dominion or Provincial Gov- 
ernments, and selling only the right to cut the timber, 
was adapted in Canada many years ago. He said 
that Minnesota and most of the other States have 
something to learn from Canada in that the latter has 
recognized that forestry is essentially a Government 
rather than a private matter. 

Mr. Leavitt pointed out that few people realize 
that Canada has a larger area than the United States, 
and while probably four-fifths of its area is suited for 
tree growth only, its forest resources are not much 
more than one-fifth as great as the saw timber in the 
United States. He said it has been estimated by the 
Dominion forestry branch that of the original forests 
of Canada, one-half has been destroyed by fire, which 
means that for every foot of timber utilized seven 
have been burned and, at the low estimated value of 
50 cents a thousand feet, the timber destroyed by fire 
would have yielded a direct revenue of more than 
$1,000,000,000, in addition to the vast indirect benefits 
that would have resulted from its utilization. 

Mr. Leavitt’s address was very instructive and he 
pointed out that forestry as an asset to a State or 
community ranks high. He urged the protection of 
every forest as being of the utmost importance, not 
only to those who own the land upon which the forests 
stand, but to the general public as well. 

E. G. Cheyney, director of the Minnesota College 
of Forestry, told what the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment means to the school board. This was with direct 
reference to the land set aside for school purposes. 


‘He declared that at least 1,000,000 acres of the 


3,000,000 acres owned by Minnesota was either too 
hilly, rocky or sandy to make successful farming pos- 
sible. He pointed out that a sustained revenue from 
timberlands is the best possible way of utilizing poor 
land. He illustrated the value of reforesting State 
lands by saying that, if 1,000,000 acres were sold the 
State could not hope to get more than $5 an acre, 
which would add to the school fund only $5,000,000, 
yet if these nonagricultural State lands are devoted to 
forestry, it is safe to say they would yield an annual 
revenue of from $2,500,000 to $8,000,000 and, in addi- 
tion, give employment to hundreds of men. He urged 
that the trustees of this wonderful estate do their 
duty, so that posterity will point to them with pride, 
rather than contempt for having neglected their du- 
ties and responsibilities because they were too ignor- 
ant, indifferent or careless to change wording of the 
law. 

William T. Cox, State forester, spoke on the same 
subject as Mr. Cheyney. He urged that every citizen 
awake to the necessity of adopting the proposed 
amendment next fall, so that these State lands will be 
retained to furnish a revenue for school purposes in 
years to come. 

Mrs. C. L. Atwood, of St. Cloud, president of the 
Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, told what 
Minnesota club women are doing for conservation. 
She showed in her address wherein lies the club- 
woman’s usefulness. She asked those present to draw 
upon their imagination and, if possible, realize what 
this country would be without trees, and pointed out 
that, besides beautifying the country, trees are one of 
this country’s most useful products. 

C. A. Le Due, of Duluth, Minn., superintendent of 
the Oliver Iron Mine, spoke on disposal of slash and 
the patroling of forests for protection against fire. 
T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, also dealt at length on 
the subject of the protection of forests from fire. At 
the conclusion of his address he advocated the placing 
of a moderate tax on the timberlands that are to be 
protected, this to run until local settlements and the 
clearing of land are sufficient to protect the forests 
from any general conflagration. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 





Two Days’ Session at Norfolk Most Largely Attended in the History of the North Carolina 
Pine Association—Many Important Subjects Discussed. 


REOLK, VA., March 27.—The twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the North Carolina Pine Association, the 
silver anniversary of the organization, concluded today, 
was the most largely attended and one of the most inter- 
esting sessions in its history. The large attendance was 
“4 ree of gratification to the retiring president, Hor- 


ton Corwin, jr., and to Secretary W. B. Roper, who has 
Jaboved so earnestly to make this silver anniversary con- 
yention a big success. 

‘The sessions of the convention were held in the beau- 
titul tea room of the Monticello Hotel. Prior to assem- 


bling for the opening session, the members met and 
rected one another in the hotel lobby, exchanged reports 
as to present conditions in business and the outlook for 
the future. While practically all of the manufacturers 


representing the three States in the association, Vir- 
vinia, North Carolina ond South Carolina, report a 
somewhat unsatisfactory business at the present time, 
thev sre, on the whole, rather optimistic and believe that 
the vear in the aggregate will record a geod business 
for the lumber trade and that the average values secured 
are going to be better. 


President’s Address. 


The convention was called to order by President Hor- 
tou Corwin, jr. Roll call and reading the minutes of the 


previous annual meeting were dispensed with and the 
president made his annual report. Noting that this was 
his third annual report and in the nature of a valedic- 
tory, he took occasion to make some comments upon the 


objects of the association, the necessity of its existence 
and the manner in which it has lived up to its declara- 
tion of faith. Stating that the association is composed 
of manufacturers of pine lumber in Virginia and the 
two Carolinas, he said: 


Mezsured by the amount of capital invested, the number 
workmen employed and their annual payroll for raw mate- 
id luber, it represents one of the most important in- 
iries in these three States. Each plant, whether owned 
in individual, a partnership or corporation, constitutes in 
many essentials a distinet unit. In the construction of its 
int, in perfecting its organization and in operation and the 
lc of its product, the success of each depends in large 
upon the technical skill and the administrative capac- 





ity «f its manager or executive officers. Yet the possession 
ot all these resources will not alone insure the highest degree 
ot success which may be attained. 

iach unit engaged in any line of industry which attempts 


to stand aloof from its competitors in the same line of 
industry not only courts isolation, but inertia and often 
failure. ‘The problems which confront the industrial activi- 
ties of our country have become so complex and invention 
ud enterprise are constantly introducing so many innova- 
i in machinery and methods as to make necessary fre- 
quent interchange of ideas, plans and purposes. The wise 
iiuin of today in any line of activity must recognize the 
necessity of mutual interdependence. 





Stating that this condition has emphasized in a pecu- 
liar degree the necessity of codperation, Mr. Corwin 
directed attention to the many existing organizations 
intended to promote progress in social life, organiza- 
tions for various forms of social uplift, some of them 
nationwide in their sphere of activity. The same tend- 
eney, he said, has been manifested among those who 
produce and manufacture and there is scarcely a line of 
production that has not perfected some part of an or- 
yunization for mutual help and the promotion of that 
particular industry. Some of these, he said, had failed 
for lack of proper management, or other reasons, but 
n any event, the recognition of the necessity of genu- 
e cooperation is abroad in the land and there are no 
dications of abatement. 


Some Association History. 


President Corwin then gave some interesting facts 
regarding the history of the association, in part as fol- 


‘Twenty-five years ago a few brave and unselfish spirits 
‘mong our manufacturers of pine foresaw the tendency of 
i¢ times and organized this association. It has passed 
hrough many and varving vicissitudes of fortune. have 
no personal knowledge of its earlier years, but from informa- 
tion and from actual participation in the latter history I 
may be permitted to characterize some of the causes which 
checked its vitality and growth. There was a lack of mutual 
contidence in one another. There was a disposition to with- 
hold information and better methods gained from experience. 
rhere was an apparent unwillingness to do team work and 
a degree of skepticism as to the value of the association. I 
will not be so ungracious as to intimate that this was due 
to sellishness. My personal association with the manufac- 
turers in these States has disclosed a type of generous men 
whose personality was attractive and whose hospitality was 
unhounded. In fact, the one redeeming feature about the 


Sa during its checkered career has been its social 
attractions. 


Another Handicap. 


There was another handicap. After the Sherman antitrust 
‘aw was enacted by Congress in 1890 and its enforcement 
was undertaken by the Department of Justice, a fear pos- 
sessed the minds of the members and of those outside of the 
orecanization thit this law in some way prevented any co- 
“perative effort. ‘There was no apparent disposition to 
tnalyze the Jaw or to seek competent legal advice, but a 
constant willingness to listen to those whose interest it was 
10 keep apart our manufacturers and prevent effectual co- 
operation. Even at this day there are managers of plants 
wo assign their fear of this law as a reason for not seeking 
‘ueinbership. The absurdity of this fear may be emphasized 
by the admitted fact that the manufacturers of pine had 
Hain’ been able at any time to enter into an agreement to 
imit their output and maintain prices or to adhere to any 
such agreement if made. This was due to the peculiar con- 
litions existing in our industry. There were such a large 
number of small mills and so many that declined to unite 
with the association that it has never. been possible to con- 
trol the volume or to maintain a schedule of values. 

Neither the federal nor the State antitrust laws were 





intended to repress enterprise or to close the avenues of 
useful information. Their purpose has been to suppress 
monopoly and unlawful combinations in restraint of trade. 


Plea for Mutual Benefit. 

When vour president entered upon his duties in 1911 and 
considered the line of policy which he should adopt he deter- 
mined to seek a plan by which the association might more 
effectually codperate for mutual benefit and keep within the 
limitations of the law. ‘To this end I sought legal advice. I 
reached the conclusion that the association might perfect 
plans for the most complete dissemination among the mem- 
bers of all information upon which depended the success of 
our manufacturers. ‘To summarize, this included all the 
elements of the cost of raw material, including machinery, 
the cost of operation in all its phases and tbe prices at 
which members sold their output. To this should be added 
current information regarding improved methods and appli- 
ances with a view to greater efficiency. With this knowledge 
of the cost of production and of distribution each member 
would have at hand the most intelligent basis upon which to 
conduct his business and prices which he should demand 
from his customers. There was not the slightest constraint 
by the association upon any member to control tne volume 
of his production or to fix the price upon his output. The 
association would simply furnish in accurate form the 
knowledge which every producer should possess in order to 
obtain the best results and reap 4 legitimate profit. Whether 
each manufacturer availed himself of this information was 
to be determined by his self-interest, his intelligence and his 
business capacity. 

A Few Illustrations. 

To remove any doubt as to the validity of this plan a fey 
illustrations will suffice. The federal Government through 
the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce and the 
Census Bureau gathers data regarding the growing crops and 
the volume of production of many staple products of the 
soil, and as to the consumption of the same. Not only the 
domestic but the foreign markets are scrutinized with a view 
to ascertaining the demand and the current prices. Our 
consuls are on the alert for the discovery of new products 
and new methods which is transmitted to the proper depart- 





kK. J. CAMP, OF FRANKLIN, VA. ; 
President. 


ment. All this information is promptly published and easily 
available. In addition, exchanges are maintained in the 
principal cities which quote daily the prices of products and 
securities. All this is regarded not only as legitimate but 
as a most essential function in the economic life of the 
courtry. If the Government may expend public money in 
disseminating such information, why may not the North 
Carolina Pine Association engage in a like activity? Your 
president has endeavored to induce the association to exem- 
plify this policy. , ‘ 
In the foregoing discussion of the true function of this 
association and of the administration of my office, it has not 
been my purpose to display any egotism, or to magnify my 
feeble efforts. I freely confess I have not lived up to my 
ideals and that there have been many sins of omission and 
commisison. I shall be entirely content if I have with be- 
coming modesty blazed the path for a more successful future 
of the association. May I mention a few of the processes 
which have been adopted during the last three years? 


Change of By-Laws. 

The by-laws of the association were amended and re- 
drafted im May, 1911. This change was necessary in order 
to conform the association to the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law, and for the purpose of more effectually outlining 
our policy. They appear to have met with the approval of 
the membership. 

Monthly Meetings. 


One of the first innovations was the provision for holding 
monthiy meetings of the members. The membership had 
drifted apart. The annual meetings even with those who 
attended, did not afford sufficient opportunity for mutual 


conference. Closer acquaintance removes prejudices, softens 
asperities, and brightens mental activities. It promotes 


mvtual interchange of ideas and methods and takes one out 
of the rut of commonplace routine. To touch elbows and 
look one another in the face at frequent intervals, promotes 
mutual confidence and good fellowship. 


Weekly Sales Reports. 

Having found it advisable to abandon the former market 
reports, the last issue of which was in 1909, it was recog- 
nized that some better method of informing our members as 
to market conditions was a prime necessity. In June, 1911, 
we inaugurated a form of reports to be furnished our mem- 
bers showing their actual sales during the previous week. 
These reports gave the quantity of each grade sold and the 


price. ‘They were then compiled by the secretary, who pre- 
pared a statement showing the highest and _ lowest 
prices and the general average for the week. 


This summary was promptly forwarded to each member. 
There was no obligation, express or implied, for the member 





to follow these prices. In fact he was given to understand 
that they were furnished for his information only. 

This method has continued in effect until the present time 
and has commanded not only the universal approval of the 
membership, but has received the commendation of other 
manufacturers and associations. I think it fair to state 
that it comprises the most useful trade information furnished 
by any similar association. Referring to the antitrust laws, 
I should have commented upon the decision of the courts of 
Missouri in the famous lumber ouster cases. The court in 
its final opinion stated that a current price based on actual 
sales, if compiled by a disinterested party, would be perfectly 
legal and beyond criticism. ‘This furnished further confirma- 
tion of the policy of this association. 


Costs and Values. 


Responding to the necessity for reliable information as to 
costs and values, after considerable investigation and study 


-a book was prepared representing values upon a productive 


basis. ‘This book was prepared under the assumption that 
each operator would provide concession sheets to be issued in 
the sale of his own product. This makes it easier to revise 
quotations from time to time to meet the changing market 
conditious. While the present scheme may not be perfect and 
will undoubtedly require some changes from time to time, 
such alterations should be made with extreme caution and 
after mature deliberation. 
Inspection. 

The inspection rules were vague and indefinite in their 
descriptions of lumber and had not been revised for many 
years. They had been prepared and applied during a period 
when we were cutting virgin growth timber running 55 per- 
cent cnes and twos, and the necessity of a revisal and read- 
justment of these rules to conform to the deteriorated grades 
now produced and to make them more comprehensive was 
universally recognized. The inspection committee gave care- 
ful study to this subject with the view of so specifying 
grades, Cefining and standardizing knots and other defects 
as to minimize the necessity of exercising individual judg- 
ment by inspectors, and to enable dealers to understand 
clearly what they might expect under the respective grades 
and kinds of lumber These new imspection rules were 
adopted by the association and have been accepted by the 
trade, with resulting benetits to the members. 


The president closed his report with a plea for the 
continued codperation of the members, with an expres- 
sion of gratitude for the unfailing courtesies, considera- 
tion and loyalty that had been extended to him by the 
members and with a tribute to the splendid services of 
Secretary W. B. Roper. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 





The report of Secretary-Treasurer W. B. Roper showed 
the affairs of the association to be in satisfactory con- 
dition, with a small gain in membership during the year, 
referring to which he said: ‘‘The real gain, however, 
is more than the numerical showing represents, for the 
reason that some of the new members are much larger 
and more influential operators than the old members who 
have dropped out, thereby increasing not only the finan- 
cial resources, but the prestige of the association. ’’ 

Collections from membership fees and assessments dur- 
ing the year aggregated $12,549.31. Despite that ex- 
traordinary expenses totalling $1,500 were incurred, in- 
cluding an expenditure of $1,017 for the Forest Prod- 
ucts Exposition exhibit, the cash balance was reported 
within $177 of the amount on hand at last annual meet- 
ing, the cash balance on March 1 being $3,496.80. 

The secretary’s report dealt with the questions of 
monthly meetings, which he declared had been pregnant 
with good results to the association; statistics, cover- 
ing supply and demand and bearing directly on market 
and price conditions, the report published weekly of 
sales made, and the effort made to keep members posted 
on market conditions as shown by reports from other 
associations and from the trade journals and govern- 
ment reports; inspections, an effort being made to in- 
crease the time of the chief inspector at the mills and 
by inspection at the source obviate to a large extent the 
need for inspections at the point of delivery. 

Legislation. 

On the subject of legislation Secretary Roper said: 

There have been numerous legislative matters of interest 
to us as Iumbermen and business men during the year, and 
the association has tried to keep informed regarding these 
mitters and do whatever it could properly and consistently 
either in advocacy or in opposition as the good of our indus- 
try and business generally indicated. Among the unsettled 
matters of great importance to our industry with which our 
State legislature has to do is the ever-recurring subject of 
workmen’s compensation or employers’ liability. Last year 
the topic was a live one in the North Carolina legislature 
and was laid over. It will surely be pressed there next 
winter when the legislature meets again. In the Virginia 
legislature (recently adjourned) a workmen’s compensation 
measure was introduced and had a good backing. It met 
the opposition of the employing interests of the State, how- 
ever, and was not reported out of committee by reason of 
lack of time for its consideration. This bill had many good 
points and could be used as the basis for satisfactory legis- 
lation. Such statutes have now been put upon the books of 
twenty-nine States, the latest being New York, which claims 
to have a model law. It would seem wise, in view of the 
tendency cf the times, and the unsatisfactory conditions now 
prevailing with regard to industrial accidents, for us lumber- 
men to draw up a Dill that will embody such provisions as 
in our opinion properly safeguard the rights of both employer 
and employee and be prepared to submit it at the next meet 
ing of our legislatures and thereby change our attitude from 
obstructive opposition to constructive codperation. In other 
words, compensation laws are bound to come; why not have 
a hand in their making? 

The biil for the establishment of a forestry department and 
State forester was enacted into law by the Virginia solons 
The efforts to pass this bill met with our assistance. he 
law is a modest one and simply makes the beginning for a 
real forestry department later on. It contains no provision 
whatever that will be burdensome to lumbermen and imposes 
no restrictions other than are contained in iaws already upon 
the statute books, but will enable the State to obtain the 
coébperation of the National Forest Service in the conserya- 
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tion of its timber resources and their protection from fire 


and flood. 
The National Association. 

The secretary reported that this association is a mem- 
ber of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
American Forestry Association, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, delegates from the association having 
attended the meetings of all of these bodies during the 
year. Of the work of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association he said: 

It seems wise, however, on account of the misapprehension 
of some of our members to mention some of the lines of work 
engaging the efforts of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, work that can be done only by a national body 
and from which general benefits accrue in wnich we share. 
It has organized and is promoting the Forest Products Expo- 
sition to be held in Chicago and New York. No other organ- 
ization could have made a success of this plan for nationally 
advertising and promoting the use of lumber. It has been 
conducting the fight of the wooden box against fiber contain- 
ers, the inroads of which have had much to do with the 
lessened demand for box lumber. The Blue Book is published 
by the National association through the medium of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation. This 
book is issued twice a year and shows the lumber manufac- 
turers, dealers, and users of the country with their ratings. 
Special reports are also available and low subscription rates 
ure made to association members. This is thoroughly reliable 
credit service for jlumbermen. It is due almost entirely to 
the efforts of the National association that arrangements 
have been made at Washington to continue the annual sta- 
tistics of lumber production. This work was abolished by the 
Census Department but is now being undertaken by the 
Forest Service with the codperation of the various lumber 
associations. It has enabled the lumber manufacturers to 
present a solid front in matters affecting their industry. 
such as the tariff, the freight rate advance, the war against 
substitutes etc. These and many other matters have en- 
gaged the attention of the National association and could 
not have been handled by any or all the sectional associations 
acting independently. feel therefore that we are getting 
value from our membership in this as well as the other 
associations referred to and believe we should continue our 
affiliations with them. We have endeavored also to cultivate 
close relations with the other lumber associations, notably 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and have visited and 
attended meetings of both of them. 

General Conditions. 

Discussing generation conditions, Secretary Roper said 
that they had not been such during the last year as to 
conduce to the best results from association effort, and 
further said: 

It has been our experience, and the same is true of other 
associations, that in times of falling prices or market depres- 
sions members lose interest and seem to feel that an associ- 
ation can do little for them. The year just past has been 
one to try men’s souls and put associations to the test. 
When we met a year ago prices were at about the highest 
level since 1906 after a year of insistent demand and steadily 
advancing values; most of the mills were loaded up with 
orders, and while there were evidences apparent that pro- 
duction had overtaken consumption and a probability of a 
lessening demand, no one expected or feared such a condition 
as has since confronted the industry, and which upset com- 
pletely the plans of many of the manufacturers for 1913. 
From the high prices of last spring there has been an 
average drop of about $3 a thousand, and even at the low 
prices there have been times when it was almost impossible 
to move the lumber at all, necessitating the shutting down 
of plants and the piling up of expense. Under such condi- 
tions it would have been natural, judging from experience, 
for interest in the association to lag, but I am glad to 
report on the contrary that the members have been unusually 
loyal and attentive and have shown a surprising cohesion and 
a philosophic determination to make the best of the situation. 

At present there are no indications of an immediate im- 
provement in market conditions which will quickly lead to a 
greatly increased level of prices, although it is hoped that 
with better weather and easier money there will be sufficient 
demand to take up the production and gradually justify rea- 
sonable advances in market values. Doubtless in the market- 
ing of our product there is room for the largest improve- 
ment and the most reduction in cost, or saving of unneces- 
sary losses. By more efficient selling methods we can not 
only obtain better prices than we have been accustomed -to, 
but there will be fewer complaints and claims, and more 
satisfaction on the part of both shipper and buyer. This is 
a matter that in my opinion demands our earnest study. 


Workmen’s Compensation. 

No subject before the lumber industry of the three 
States represented in the membership of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association is attracting more attention or 
commanding more serious thought on the part of the 
manufacturers than is that of workmen’s compensation 
and for this reason the address on that subject by James 
A. Emery, general counsel of the National Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was heard with unusual interest and 
attention and made a profound impression upon mem- 
bers of the association. Mr. Emery’s scholarly address 
is worthy of reproduction in full, but the exigencies of 
space prevent. In part his address was as follows: 


You have been kind enough to invite me to address you 
upon a subject of the very greatest importance to both the 
empioyers and employees of your great association. Both 
are equally interested in the practical solution of the prob- 
lem of industrial accidents. Neither can be permanently 
benefited by injury to the other. Labor can not be permanent- 
ly nor remuneratively employed unless capital secures certain 
and profitable investment. We must therefore approach our 
task with the realization that the policy selected must 
afferd substantial relief for work injuries upon the one hand 
and do it without unduly burdening the industries of your 
State upon the other. 

I speak as one who believes in the substitution of a system 
of compensation for work injuries in lieu of the existing 
system of employers’ liability. I believe that no little of 
the confusion of mind apparent in the discussion of this ques- 
tion and in the various attempts to legislate upon it is due 
to a failure to realize the fundamental differences between 
the system under which we live and the one which we pro- 
pose as a substitute. 

I understand by employers’ liability a system in which 
indemnity for injury received in the course of employment 
is predicated upon the actual or imputed negligence of the 
employer, the injured person himself having been free from 
negligence. By werkmen’s compensation is understood a 
system in which each person injured in the course of employ- 
ment receives a fixed and limited sum, irrespective of his 
conduct or that of his employer or his agent with reference 
to the injury received. Under the first system liability is 
personal and rests upon fault proven. The amount of recov- 
ery is theoretically unlimited and is presumed to be sufficient 
to make the injured person whole in the eye of the law and 
to express the gravity of the wrongful conduct resulting in 
the injury of the claimant. It is a system for redress of a 
private wrong, and recovery rests essentially upon the respec- 
tive conduct of the two parties with reference to the injury 
which is the basis of the claim. Under a compensatory 
system, fault is eliminated and the basis of recovery is the 













fact of injury during the course of employment. ‘The rela- 
tive conduct of the two parties with reference to the 
injury receives no consideration except that for obvious 
purposes of policy the worker may not be compensated for 
a self-inflicted injury nor for injury resulting from mis- 
conduct so gross as to imperil the safety of others. Em- 
ployers’ liability compels one person to indemnify another 
because of a wrong which he has done to him. Workmen’s 
compensation compels the employer to assure a limited relief 
to all injured workers because of the economic consequence 
of unrelieved work injuries upon the public welfare as well 
as the injured worker. 

Under the Montana law as well as that of Washington, 
the injured worker possesses no claim against his employer 
but against an accident fund created in the Montana act by 
a tax laid upon employer and employee, and in the Wash- 
ington act by a tax laid upon the employer. This is the 
underlying theory of the German system which in a nut- 
shell is a system of mutual insurance, jointly administered 
by the contributors, and over which the State exercises 
supervision. 

Two Systems. 

Indeed, ali the European systems, as well as those thus 
far created in this country, may be roughly divided into two 
kinds. In one the employer, or the employer and employee 
contribute, through a form of taxation, to an accident fund 
against which the injured worker prefers his claim, and 
which is adjudicated under a simplified procedure. In the 
other, a limited right of recovery is given against each em- 
ployer for personal injury by accident during the course of 
employment. Under the first scheme recovery is assured by 
the existence of the fund, assuming the tax laid is sufficient 
for the claims preferred against it. Under the second 
liability remains personal, and recovery may or may not 
be had accordingly, as the employer insures his own liability, 
or, carrying it himself, remains solvent. 

All systems created by legislation in our States which give 
an election between the payment of compensation and an 
action at law belong to the second scheme of which the 
English act of 1906 is the most striking foreign example. 
All systems which are compulsory and exclusive of all other 
legal remedy or obligation belong to the first scheme, of 
which the German system is the most striking example. 
One exception under the elective scheme in this country is 
the Ohio act, under which the employer may elect to pay 
into a State accident fund or stand an action at law, with 
his common law defenses practically abolished. 

Bet you must observe that all compensation legislation 
is intended to make each employer a limited insurer in a 
fixed amount against substantially all work injuries, while 
under employer's liability, although he is liable only for 
fault established, the cutting down of his defenses on the 
one hand and the introduction of the doctrine of compara- 
tive negligence, have tended to make him an unlimited 
insurer. In other words, fault is being imputed to him 
more and more with each increase of his statutory liability. 

Having, I hope, thus made clear what I conceive to be 
the fundamental distinction between employers’ liability and 
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workmen's compensation, we ask ourselves which system, 
from the standpoint of employer and employee, is best fitted 
to make provision for work injuries. 

I shall not undertake to enumerate in detail the charges 
against the existing system. Under the continually increas- 
ing complexity of our legal procedure, relief has been de- 
Jayed in just causes until it amounted to denial. Under the 
whimsical and capricious results of the jury system, reflect- 
ing the social and political prejudice of our day, many un- 
just and excessive verdicts have been given, and the result 
has been to engender a continually increasing social friction 
between employer and employee and to rub salt into the 
already raw spots of industrial relationship. The dispro- 
portionate amount of time given by our courts to personal 
accident litigation has produced a continually increasing 
overhead public expense, and under the system of insurance 
for employers’ liability which has grown up with the con- 
tinual enlarging statutory liability imposed upon the em- 
ployer, there has been a vast economic waste, for we know 
that of the large sums paid by American employers to cover 
their legal liability, only from 35 to 40 cents of each dollar 
is paid to injured employees. This is not necessarily a re- 
flection on the insurance companies, but it is a criticism of 
the wastefulness of the existing system. 

We must admit that today the judgment of the civilized 
nations of the world agrees that personal injury losses inci- 
dent to industrial pursuits ought to be a part of the cost 
of production of those things necessary or proper for 
human consumption as much as the wage element. And 
the tendency of European nations who have given the 
greatest study to this serious and complex problem is that 
the more directly that such charges can be incorporated in 
the cost of production, the less will be the increase in the 
cost of the commodity produced, and the better for all. 

If the end is desirable, by what means is it to be achieved? 
Twenty-two of our States have now enacted compensation 
legislation, some applying to substantially all industries and 
callings, others, as in Montana and Maryland, applying to a 
single business—that of coal mining. During the last three 
years we have had much discussion and much diversity of 
opinion, practically and legally, with respect to the powers 
of our States to enact compensation legislation and the 
wisdom of particular policies proposed. 

Our legal difficulties have been greatly clarified by the 
decisions of the courts of last resort in various States upon 
compensation legislation enacted by their respective legisla- 
tures and passed upon during the last two years, while the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in passing upon the 
federal employers’ liability act of 1908, has conclusively 
settled objections to compensation legislation based upon the 
abolition of common law defenses. 

They substantially hold that under an elective system of 
compensation the legislature may abolish one or all of the so- 
ealled common law defenses, unless the employer agrees to 


= 


pay a reasonable compensation and that unless the employee 
agrees to accept it, an employee who chooses to sue hig 
employer at law, may be compelled to meet all the common 
law defenses. Compensation legislation is generally jolg 
not to deprive employer or employee of freedom of contrict: 
or impair the obligation of contracts, and where a §s ite 
fund is created, to which the employer and employee are 
required to contribute and from which compensation for 
work injuries is paid, it is held not to be a use of public 
funds for private purposes. 

Most of the State legislation provides for an assumed 
waiver of jury trial. This, of course, is not the case under 
compulsory acts, like that of Washington, but there, by the 
establishment of a State accident fund, the claim is against 
the State and not against the individual employer, ani it 
has never been held that a claim could be pressed agaist 
the State except in a manner which the State itself s:al) 
provide. 

It is pointed out that there is an apparent contradiction 
between the supreme courts of Washington and New York 
with respect to a compulsory act, but it should be obser, ed 
in this connection that the New York act made the payment 
of compensation by the employer compulsory, but permit:od 
the injured employee either to accept it or sue at law, while 
the Washington act leaves no option to either employer or 
employee, so that in return for the obligation of paying 
compensation, the employer is protected against any form of 
action. He receives a quid pro quo. The absence of a jro- 
vision to this effect in the Montana act led to its invalija- 
tion. 


Means to An End. 

The end sought by compensation is legitimate, say th: se 
decisions, and in four of the six instances before the courts 
the means are approved. But it may well happen that 
while particular means which have been chosen are leziti- 
mate, they are not necessarily the best and most practical 
means by which to attain the end sought. This brings us 
to what I believe to be the most important problem in con- 
nection with this subject, the selection of sound, practical 
means of establishing a system which will bring relief to 
the injured employee without unduly burdening the indis- 
try. What sums will bring relief to your employees? What 
is the relative hazard of the industries of your Stats? 
What burdens can these industries bear? What will be the 
approximate cost of any particular scheme proposed? What 
is the fairest and most. equitable way of assuring compen- 
sation, and what scheme among those proposed seems best 
fitted to American ideals and conditions of life and labor? 
These are practical questions of the very greatest moment 
and they will not be answered by a revelation. They ar 
worthy of and demand the most careful study and con- 
sideration for the welfare of industry. The practical busi- 
ness security of both employer and employee ought not to 
be made the plaything of experiment, nor the study of 
alleged economic reforms enacted without study and in 
obedience to political expediency rather than painstaking 
investigation and research. 

The first requisite of a sound system for your State is 
therefore a careful and impartial examination of the con- 
ditions to which it is to be applied. For we must agree 
that if the primary charge laid in the first instance on the 
industry is too great, it will fall through the employer.upon 
the employee and express itself either in reduced wages, de- 
creased opportunities for employment, or the crippling and 
perhaps the insolvency of the employer. Nor can all in- 
dustries translate with equal ease a new cost into the price 
of their commodity. A monopoly, particularly the monopoly 
of a necessity, could easiiy do so, but as you descend the 
scale from monopoly to sharp competition the carrying of 
an increased charge becomes more difficult, dependent, of 
course, upon the amount ef the charge and the suddenness 
with which it must be accepted in competition. Moreover, 
on a variety of articles there is not only a limit of price 
beyond which the article can not be successfully sold in 
competition, but, according to the nature of the article, 
there is a limit beyond which its consumption may be greatly 
decreased. These are practical problems to be solved in the 
lignt of the conditions of the industrial and commercial 
life of your State in its relation with that of other States. 
To disregard these conditions, to fix rates arbitrarily with- 
out regard to them, is to write an insurance policy with- 
out an actuary. You have therefore the right to insist on 
the study of these difficulties by a competent body, equipped 
with the facilities to make their investigation successful. 

I believe you should seek a compulsory law which re- 
quires and secures compensation in lieu of all other 
remedies; otherwise, you have assumed new burdens in 
addition to the old ones and superimposed a new plan upon 
the old one, its evil existing side by side with the benefits 
you hope to attain. I do not believe in an election of 
remedies either before or after the accident. A compen- 
sation system is either good in itself or not at all, and its 
maintenance under an elective form requires every em- 
ployer to assume a double liability that is not necessary, 
that is expensive and unjust. 

I believe that both the employer and the employee should 
contribute, because in them are found the causes of acci 
dent. I know of no practical method which insures a dual 
cojperation of employer and employee in preventing acci 
dent with such certainty as to give both opportunity for 
pecuniary gain by cutting down the amount of their re- 
spective contribution. Moreover, it is just that both should 
contribute, since both cause the condition that is provided 
against. Assuming that the contribution of the employer 
would represent provision for that proportion of accidents 
of an unpreventable nature, those traceable to his own 
fault or those of his agents, and those due to the joint 
fault of both employer and employee, what reason is there 
in morals or law why the employee should not contribute 
an amount proportionate to that number of accidents 
clearly traceable to his own fault’ 

In this connection, I want to emphasize as strongly as 
I can my belief, founded upon the authoritative statements 
of European experts and the experience of those countries 
most familiar with the operation of compensation legisla- 
tion, that no compensatory system is worth while that does 
not in every fiber of its being associate prevention with 
compensation. Prevention is of higher social importance 
than compensation and can be developed as a habit of mind 
and will, not less. than a system of rules and mechanical 
safeguards. We must think prevention before we can at 
tain it. This is the basic principle of the German system 
which undertakes at every step to indissolubly associate 
prevention and compensation. 





Taxation Scheme. 

I have said that the legislation adopted in most of our 
States provides either elective or compulsory methods. The 
elective system is based upon a fear that there may bi 
insuperable legal objections to the attempt to obviate the 
jury trial. The compulsory system has eliminated personal 
liability and substituted in lieu thereof the duty of con- 
tributing to a fund administered by the State, as in the 
Washington, Montana and Maryland acts. Ohio likewise 
ereates such a fund but makes contribution to it optional 
The decisions sustaining the Ohio and Washington legisla 
tion and the taxing portion of the Montana act, as well as 
the general trend of decisions with reference to the taxing 
power, in our State and federal courts of last resort, con- 
vince me that an occupation or license tax laid upon em 
ployer and employee for the purpose of creating an accident 
fund is valid. If the tax were assessed upon the ascer 
tained hazard of industries classified into related groups 
and if the ratio of the tax paid by the employer and em 
ployee expressed their relative relation to the causation of 
accidents on the principle previously laid down, I believe 
a standard of assessment on the one hand and contribu 
tion on the other would have been fixed which does not 
exist with completeness in any act now upon the statute 
books. It may seem that such a scheme proposes the estab 
lishment of State insurance which is our natura] and 
national tendency to reject. I should not, however, pro 
pose such a plan as an end, but as a means. Under every 
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s\stem of taxation provision is made for the exemption, 
her of those whom for reasons of public policy the State 
“oes not wish to tax, or for those who in some other way 
itribute to the end sought by the State. Such a tax as 
| suggest would be laid for both revenue and regulative 
rposes. Both purposes would support an exemption of 
those Who provided through any acceptable form of insur- 
+, Mutual or stock, assurance of Compensacion equal or 
verior to that required by the State. 
(under such a scheme a constitutional compulsion would 
applied to employer and employee, assuring. the meeting 
the obligation of compensation on a just standard, but 
ce it would permit the exception of those who provided 
ystem of equal or superior benefit, the natural conse- 
nee of the operation of such an act would be to stimu- 
the establishment of private voluntary systems of com- 
isution, sustained either through stock or mutual insur- 
und by arrangement between employer and employee, 
vetween employers. It would thus, in my opinion, torm 
, tendency to bring about the establishment of a thoroughly 
\inerican system of compensation based upon the voluntary 
of employer and employee compelled, if you please, or 
timulated’ through the obligation of otherwise contri- 
ting to a State tund trom which compensation would be 
1 


fhe administration of a compulsory act based upon the 
rising power is far simpler than that of any elective sys- 
tou. = Under such a plan as I discuss a claim for compensa- 
tion is a claim for participation in a State fund to which 
ihe employee has contributed. It is an action against the 
yvereign and = therefore to be conducted in accordance 

th a precedure fixed by the sovereign. 

the right of the sovereign to collect and disburse a tax 
ind by summary proceedings is unquestioned and unques- 
mable. Thus all the technical difficulties in respeci to 
ippeals and elimination of trial by jury are easily avoided 
ind a speedy, automatic and inexpensive mode of adminis- 
iering claims is secured. 

| necessarily speak of such a plan under the limitations 
of time and circumstances in a most general way. I present 
only an elementary outline and discuss it as 1 must in the 
Jight of general principles. 

| believe it, however, worthy of your consideration be- 
eause LT not only believe the principles of taxation sug- 
sested to be just and equitable, but I think the administra- 
tion of such a system avoids the most numerous and serious 
difficulties which attach to complicated elective systems, 
ind | believe, finally, that far from creating State insur- 
ance, it will stimulate by the exemption provided the growth 

voluntary compensation systems. lt protects the in- 
terest of the workman by assuring that no private system 
cun come into existence, unless subject to State supervision 
and inspection it gives evidence of providing him with equal 
or superior compensation to that required by the State. 
Assuring the end in view, it permits a wide choice of 
monns and thus gives that which we most need in this stage 
of compensation legislation, an opportunity to gather in- 
formation by a di y of supervised means, which per- 
its the gathering of experience as to the best method to be 
pursued without submitting to the chance of loss any work- 
man, and at the same time giving the employer a guarded 
opportunity to select the means best fitted to his particular 
obligations and industry. 


Committee on Legislation. 

The report of the committee on legislation was made 
hy the chairman, Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., 
who stated that the most important matter before them 
wis the proposed workmen’s compensation law and the 
committee thought that the lumber manufacturers should 
not wait for an unwise law to be forced upon them, but 
should use their best efforts to secure the adoption of 
a law that would be right and just. The committee 
vecommended the appointment of a committee of five 
from each of the three States represented in the asso- 
ciation to confer with the lawmakers in those States and 
cooperate with them in securing the passage of desir- 
able compensation acts. This recommendation was re- 
ierred to the committee on resolutions. 


Railroad Rate Advance. 

For the special committee that had been appointed to 
look after the matter of the request of the railroads for 
a 5 pereent advance in freight rates, Mr. O’Berry also 
eported, stating that the committee had visited Wash- 
ington and appeared before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission advising that body that the attitude of the 
North Carolina Pine Association was that it would in- 
dorse whatever action the commission thought necessary 
to take after a full and thorough investigation of the 
subject, believing that the commission will do what is 
right between the railroad and the people. 

Resolutions Committee. 

President Corwin at this point announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committee on resolutions: John M. 
Gibbs, of Norfolk, chairman; Nathan O’Berry, Golds- 
‘oro, N. C.; George T. Leach, Washington, N. C.; 
+. T. Deal, of Nortolk; Chas. Hill, of New York, rep- 
resenting South Carolina. 

After the appointment of this committee the con- 
vention adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon assembling at 2:30 p. m. for the afternoon ses- 
1, the president called for the report of the chief in- 
ctor, R. H. Morris, who reported that during the last 
140 inspections had been made at the mills and 169 
laints handled. Discussing matters connected with 

the work of his department, Mr. Morris said, in part: 
‘cfore taking up inspection, grading, market requirements, 
hd those features analogous to manufacturing, it is neces- 
“ary to start in the sawmill for the reason that properly 
minufactured lumber is in reality the basis of successful 
“peration—consequently we would ask ‘“‘How heavy are you 
making your 4/4 lumber?" This question is brought up be- 
eause one of our members with whom we labored to correct 
‘nally discovered after he had accumulated a big bunch 
i claims for overweights that he has been losing a good 
profit by sawing his 4/4 lines sufficiently heavy to dry out 
pretty nearly 14-inch thick. Now from the best sources 
we learn in connection with our own experience that 17/16 
sreen’ will hold 4/4 when kiln-dried. ‘The shrinkage 
in thickness is barely perceptible in inch lumber. 
Variation in sawing is not lost sight of. We are permitted 
-» percent of 15/16 thickness in 4/4 shipments and our 
observation nas been that a very small percentage of light 
‘/4—in other words thin boards—develops with no loss of 
outturn for fear of miscuts. Some of our people claim 
that their trade has been accustomed to heavy 4/4 and they 
«lid not deem it wise to change. However, this matter is 
»rought to your attention. 
Edging and trimming is a combined operation where we 
have found considerable loss develops if not carefully 
watched. This has been noticed more especially in the 


planing mill. 
The Green Deck. 


We beg to bring to your attention the matter of care- 
Ss sticking of flat piled lumber on ‘he green deck trucks, 






r 
ce 








the throwing of piling sticks down with no semblance of 
regularity instead of their belng placed one directly over 
the other in guides usuaiiy furnished for the purpose—the 
result being crooked, stick-creased, damaged lumber of all 
grades, as No. 1 sutters just as much if not more than the 
poorer grades. Many times near edgings with no sustain- 
ing qualities are used. Now the average green truck carries 
about 2,800 feet of lumber, which means approximately 6 
tons weight. This calis for constant care on the part of 
the green deck men in order to ayoid a very considerable 
and altogether unnecessary loss. 
The Dry-Kiln. 

This operation has not been touched upon specifically by 
us recently in a report. It seems very necessary at this 
time to bring to your attention at least one of the present 
aod possibly greatest mistakes attendant on kiln-drying of 
North Carolina pine—that of over-drying—burning it up 
as some of our people express it. Vienty of excuses are 
given by kiln operators, but in most cases they are a cloak 
for carelessness and indifference. “We haven't pockets 
enough to make a proper assortment;’ “We have to put 
our No, i and 2 in the same kiln with our box; “We have 
to pile our thick lumber in with the 4/4;” “Our steam is 


poor, ete. hese are some of the excuses; in the mean- 
time overdricd and underdried lumber results and a loss by 
degrading ensues. In bringing out this feature of kiln 


work we would earnestly suggest your giving it personal 
attention. 

Lumber can be pocketed with some semblance of separa- 
tion—it makes no difference what conditions are. It de- 
pends upon how much interest the man in charge takes 
in his work and his desire to minimize cost. A good 
grader can cut down three straight loads as against one 
mixed cut and at the same time maintain a clean shed or 
yard. It brings to mind a lot of No. 1 and 2 stock boards 


run through on box trucks, taken down on the yard and - 


left snow and rain bound for several days during the re- 
cent bad speil of weather In calling attention to this I 
was informed that efforts had been made upon several 
occasions to have this assorting corrected but without re- 
sult. ; 

Grading and Inspection. 

We have in time past brought out the fact that pretty 
nearly every stable commodity in our markets is bought and 
sold on grade. We don’t have to lose time asking why. 
We kuow it is for the purpose of determining the value of 
said commodity according to its character and condition. 
Applied to lumber, grading is our means of arriving at 
values according to the character of timber and the condi- 
tion of outturn of same. The character of timber can not 
be altered, but proper sawing, drying, dressing and grad- 
ing can certainly be regulated and it is a fact that at no 
time in the history of the trade have these qualifications 
become so essential. It, therefore, is very important that 
inspection and inspectors be placed upon a higher plane of 
efficiency. This movement toward greater efficiency must 
originate with you and it must be a concerted movement. 
In our opinion and drawing from daily experiences, we are 
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constrained to say that a better understanding between in- 
spection and shipping departments and the office is abso- 
lutely necessary if best results are to be gained. How 
ofien do we hear the troubles of inspectors, shipping clerks, 
and mill foremen—and again on the other hand the com- 
plaints and recriminations of the office against the mill— 
nothing serious, but showing a lack of harmony that should 
not exist. Both ends have their own peculiar difficulties, 
and friction between these departments assuredly does not 
better the situation. About three years ago a plan of hav- 
ing the heads of departments meet every Saturday noon 
was inaugurated by one of our mills at which time luncheon 
was served, reports of the week's work heard, an exchange 
of ideas made, and ways and means discussed for the week 
ahead. The query put to the manager of this company 
elicits the information that the plan has worked out be- 
yond his most sanguine expectations. Harmony and a 
thorough understanding exist all around to the financial 
gain of his company. It is an interlocking management. 

Getting back to grading and inspection, at the last annual 
meeting it was suggested that a meeting of inspectors from 
our mills be held at some appropriate time and place for 
educational purposes. We all need something of this sort 
as the characteristics of our lumber are somewhat divergent. 
Inspectors have in many instances allowed their judgment 
to become warped unconsciously perhaps or influenced, or 
they miseonstrue rules. The chief inspector wishes to make 
a strong plea for an education meeting of the North Caro- 
linn Pine Association inspectors and sincerely trusts our 
members will put it through by appointing a time and place 
for it at this meeting. 

Under the head of inspection and shipping, we desire to 
bring out another matter—that of holding each head of a 
department responsible for his work. If mill foremen will 
stay on the floor and attend to their part of the business 
much trouble will be avoided. Bad sawing or poor dressing 
can not get very far if foremen are on their jobs. The in- 
spection and shipping department should not be depended 
upon entirely for discovering faulty manufacture. A good 
deal of lumber can be put through a modern machine within 
the space of an hour, and to the car without being noticed; 
thus it sometimes gets through the lines to be reckoned 
with by the association inspector after delivery to the cus- 
tomer. There is much more that could be said in connec- 
tion with this subject but we must get on to the market. 

To settle every complaint to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned would be nothing less than marvelous. It is not 
difficult to satisfy the fair-minded man. It is the party 
that sets out deliberately ‘‘to do” the shipper that needs 
and gets special attention. As noted a few minutes ago, 
there have been 169 claims handled. The greater propor- 
tion of these complaints were not based upon rules govern- 
ing inspection. They were gaged by comparison, ambiguous 
promises or the consignee’s ideas of what the grade should 













be, and we wvould urge again the necessity of putting up 
standard uniform grades. Some of the complaints we have 
been called upon to handle were entirely justinable and showed 
various degrees of haste, carelessness or incompetency at 
shipping point. ‘The matter of shortage, overcharge and 
breakage has been presented upon several occasions during 
the last year and as far as our observation and investiga- 
tion has gone, there has been some carelessness in loading 
vessels at the mills which resulted in an undue amount 
of broken lumber. ‘This is rarety if ever delivered to the 
consignee. Shortages and overcharges have been traced to 
where several lots on the same vessel going to the same 
port have been mishandled, one consignee getting more 
than was due him and the other getting less. 

In closing this report the chief inspector would again 
urge the members of this association to read and mark 
what has been said. It is your affair. Nicety of manu- 
facture pays. ‘The way to accomplish satisfactory results 
is to keep everlastingly after the main object. 

Inspection Committee Report. 

Chairman George W. Roper being absent, the report 
of the inspection committee was read by John M. Gibbs, 
of Norfolk, as follows: 

At a meeting of this committee certain new rules and 
modifications have been formulated which we now tender 
tor your consideration aud action, viz.: 

Article No. 10—To have the word “tight” before word 
“loose.” 

Article No. 17—Insert another paragraph reading: “A 
tight knot is one that is held firmly in place by its growth 
or position.” 

Article No. 60—“This grade shall consist of lumber con- 
taining bark; 90 percent of each lot inspected to show not 
jess than 44-inch wood on both edges trom end to end of 
piece, while admitting not over 10 percent showing less 
than %-inch of wood on edges, provided face is 75 percent 
clear of bark or wane; and to be otherwise equal to the 
grade of No. 1 and No. 2 lumber.” 

This committee does not advise formulating a rule cover- 
ing crooked lumber. ‘This we think is distinctly a manu- 
facturing proposition. A change in methods, an edger put 
in shape uere and there, a sawyer instructed, etc., will re- 
lieve much of the trouble. 

This committee feels greatly encouraged that with three 
year’s use of the official inspection rules so few alterations 
are necessary in getting out a new edition. 

On motion, the recommendations of the committee were 
unanimously adopted and will be included in the in- 
spection rules. 


Dry Rot in North Carolina Pine. 


One of the most important and interesting addresses 
made before the convention was that of Dr. Herman 
von Schrenk on ‘‘Dry Rot in North Carolina Pine.’’ 
Dr. von Schrenk has recently been appointed consult- 
ing engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and is giving much thought to the matter 
of wood preservation. In connection with his,address 
he had on display in the convention hall an exhibit of 
pieces of factory timbers that had been taken from 
a Canadian factory after having been attacked by dry 
rot within a comparatively short time after being 
used in the construction of the plant. In the exhibit 
also were samples of North Carolina pine which he 
used to illustrate his talk as showing what classes of 
this material were adapted to certain uses and what 
to others. — 

Dr. von Schrenk did not confine his talk to the ques- 
tion of dry rot so much as to a plea for better methods 
of salesmanship upon the part of the manufacturers. 
Stating that better methods of salesmanship are abso- 
lutely necessary he declared that there is a strong 
undercurrent of opinion intensely opposed to the utili- 
zation of lumber and that in many places rabid anti- 
wood ordinances are being adopted, Charleston, S. C., 
right in the midst of this association, being named as 
one of the places where such regulations are being 
adopted or agitated. 

Wood is receiving the brunt of criticism throughout 
the country aroused by heavy fire losses. Wood sub- 
stitute promoters are intensely active and at every 
opportunity are securing the adoption of building 
ordinances that restrict or even forbid the use of 
wood. In Canada, as a result of repairs and recon- 
struction made necessary in some of the big plants 
by reason of the poor quality of pine used in their 
construction, as designated by the samples on display, 
a widespread feeling had developed against yellow 
pine, a feeling that was most unjust, but which manu- 
facturers had brought upon themselves largely through 
their loose methods of salesmanship. 

In the Canada plant from which these samples were 
taken the specifications called for high grade longleaf 
Georgia pine. The material furnished was a very 
poor grade of loblolly or North Carolina pine, totally 
unfit for the purpose for which it was used. The 
manufacturer who supplied the material, no doubt, was 
totally unaware of the use to which the timber was 
to be put and as a result of the trickery of an 
unscrupulous or ignorant dealer the whole yellow pine 
trade is made to suffer. 

The speaker declared that the average lumberman 
is the poorest merchant on earth. He insisted that 
before filling a specification of timbers or lumber, the 
manufacturer should find out the purpose for which it 
was to be used, then if the material called for was 
unfit for that particular purpose he could endeavor to 
have the specifications changed and substitute the 
proper material. He declared that when steel manu- 
facturers get an order, they first refigure the specifica- 
tions, find out what the material is for and if the 
proper specifications of material have not been sub- 
mitted they either secure their revision or decline the 
order. 

Lumber manufacturers, he declared, must admit that 
their material is not good for every purpose and should 
explain the good and bad qualities of their lumber. 
The steel people, he said, don’t deny that steel will 
rust, but they discuss the reasons for its rusting and 
the best methods to prevent rust. Concrete manufac- 
turers, he declared, in their advertising, pointed out 
the weaknesses of concrete, why this was so and how 
to avoid these weaknesses, and told what the material 
is good for and what not. 

This method he urged the lumber manufacturers to 
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follow. The associations, he said, should first ascer- 
tain the qualities of their wood, then insist that it be 
sold under its proper name and qualifications and 
should be the first to object to any dealer selling the 
manufacturers’ product under the wrong name. Manu- 
facturers should be posted as to the best methods of 
overcoming the unfitness of their product for certain 
purposes and should especially study the question of 
fireproofing. 

He said that experience had proven that for cross 
arms sap wood North Carolina pine, when properly 
treated, outlasts any other wood. Nothing is being 
done, he declared, to ascertain the qualifications of 
North Carolina pine, and this is a matter the associa- 
tion should take up, insisting that every sale of lum- 
ber should be made under its proper name and the 
consumers should be educated on the proper names 
and uses of the wood in order that they might be able 
to tell that they are getting just what they ordered. 

The speaker asserted that while longleaf pine, short- 
leaf, loblolly or North Carolina pine may be easily 
distinguished in the tree, few men ean distinguish them 
in the timber and that the best experts are fooled at 
least half the time when they endeavor to make the 
distinetion. 

The American Institute of Architects has suggested 
that pine timber be graded as 1, 2 and 3 pine instead 
of the botanical names, that the timber be graded 
according to its tensile strength and not according to 
the number of annular rings or other botanical 
methods. 

The sample of factory timbers with the dry rot, the 
speaker declared, was simply a case of fool application; 
that if the manufacturer had known what it was to 
be used for he would not have sold the timber, and 
he urged the manufacturers to insist in future that 
the man who sells North Carolina pine must know 
what it is to be used for and that the material speci- 
fied is the proper material for that purpose. He 
declared also that the European fungus had absolutely 
no connection with the same organism represented in 
the samples shown. 

Dr. von Schrenk stated that the main object of the 
Forest Products Expositions is to demonstrate the pur- 
poses for which woods are best suited and to educate 
the consumers of wood along this line. He urged the 
manufacturers present to go back home, segregate 
their material, find out just what it is best fitted for 
and to sell it for that purpose. 

His entire talk was a plea for the education of 
manufacturers, dealers and consumers in the uses for 
which each wood is best adapted and a revision of 
selling methods to conform to those uses, thus effectu- 
ally heading off the arguments by which the advocates 
of wood substitutes are making such inroads into the 
lumber business. 


Effect of the Panama Canal. 


The ‘‘ Effect of the Panama Canal on Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Industry,’’ was the subject of a paper pre- 
pared by J. D. Crary, of New York, and read by A. R. 
Carr. In part, he said: 


Just to what extent Pacific coast lumber will immediately 
enter the eastern markets as a competitor can be nothing 
more than a good guess based on careful study of the situa- 
tion. There are a good many factors which enter into this 
prognostication, not the least of which is tonnage. This 
country is not overburdened with bottoms today, and as 
vessels sailing under a foreign flag can not take cargo as 
between American ports, we shall have to rely on vessels 
fiying the American flag for the transportation of lumber 
through the canal, and this will be limited. We do not 
expect more than 50,000,000 feet of all kinds of lumber to 
come through the Panama Canal for the first year or two 
after it is open. There is used, probably, in the consuming 
sections east of Buffalo 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber of all 
kinds a year, so it wiil be seen that if the total shipments 
from the Pacific coast approximate the maximum estimate 
of 50,000,000 feet, it would be only 1% percent of the total 
used. This 50,000,000 feet will consist largely of timber, 
at the start. There will be box lumber, flooring, ceiling, in 
some quantity. It is forunate that we have had plenty of 
time to talk about and anticipate the opening of the canal 
before these shipments begin, because already I can see 
signs of an adjustment which will minimize the competition 
to a greater degree than if we had gone at this thing in a 
haphazard way, and much more conservative than if it had 
been, as it were sprung upon us. 

In an article by Professor Bryant of the Yale University 
on the Panama Canal and the lumber trade in the February 
number of American Forestry, he gives the salient facts in 
the situation and the probable effect of the opening of the 
canal in the trade. He leans to the view that the Pacific 
coast product will enter the eastern territory gradually, 
and closes his article with a statement that cheaper lum- 
ber on the eastern seaboard need not be expected because of 
the opening of the canal but that we may hope to have a 
more gradual increase in lumber values. 

My own opinion is that so far as the industry which you 
represent is concerned, your greatest danger is from your- 
selves. My honest opinion is that there will not be enough 
Pacific coast lumber come in here in competition with you 
at the start materially to affect values, and that the growth 
of the business will be along such gradual lines as will not 
cause any serious injury to you or your business—unless you 
get scared. If there is any panic it will be of your own 
creation. Therefore, my advice is to keep your-nerve and 
hold your prices, in the firm conviction that the competition 
will not be such as to render any other course advisable. If 
= get panicky there is no telling what harm may not be 

one. 

Eastern lath some years ago were selling in this market 
for $3.50 a thousand. A little shipment of 10,000,000 lath 
from the Pacific coast, and the market dropped $1 a thou- 
sand on lath; nothing but a scare; no necessity for it. 

Now that’s just what you have got to look out for in 
connection with Pacific coast lumber. Don’t get scared. 
The competition Pacific coast lumber will give you during 
the first few years to come will not be important enough 
to create any anxiety for a wide cut in prices. 

Report on Membership. 

The report of the committee on membership, read 
by A. R. Turnbull, chairman, showed a membership 
of seventy-six March 1, 1913, with six dropped during 
the year and ten new members added, making the 
present membership eighty. He presented the applica- 
tions of the Plymouth Lumber Company, Plymouth, 
N. C., and the Great Eastern Lumber Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga., and they were unanimously elected to mem- 











bership in the association, making the present mem- 
bership eighty-two. 

President Corwin at this juncture read a letter from 
D. W. Alderman & Sons Company, of Aleola, S. C., 
inclosing a check for $50 and wishing the association 
success in its work for the benefit of the lumber trade 
generally, 

Traffic Department. 

The report of the committee on traflic department 
was read by the chairman, J. T. Deal, of Norfolk. The 
committee stated that to install a traffic department 
would entail a cost to the association of $3,000 to 
$3,500 a year, which would increase the assessment 
% to 1 cent a thousand feet of the output, and as it 
was not fully satisfied that this would be a wise 
move, the committee suggested that the matter be laid 
on the table until the next annual meeting, thus giving 
the members further opportunity to investigate the 
subject and be prepared to vote convictions at a later 
date. 

Association Greetings. 

KE. F. Perry, of New York, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was intro- 
duced to the convention by President Corwin and 
extended greetings from the national wholesalers to 
the North Carolina pine manufacturers. Mr. Perry 
stated that in the fifteen years he had been secretary 
of his association he had missed only one or two meet- 
ings of the North Carolina Pine Association and that 
he gets more out of the discussions at this association 
than at others. ‘‘ Your problems are ours,’’ he de- 
clared. He referred to the workmen’s compensation 
law and stated that all men are coming to realize that 
this is a fair proposition and that the thing for lum- 
bermen to do is to try to secure the enactment of such 
laws on an equitable basis. He advised that the 
national wholesalers’ association is dealing with prob- 
lems that interest the manufacturers, among these 
being the question now before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding the spotting of cars by 
the railroads. His association is filing a brief with 
the commission on this matter. He urged careful con- 
sideration of the question of forming a traffic depart- 
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ment, a feature of the work of the national association 
that is of great importance. Mr. Perry’s talk, dealing 
with matters of general association interest, was 
received with vociferous applause, indicating the 
esteem in which he is held by the members of the 
North Carolina Pine Association. 


Eastern States Retailers. 


Greetings from the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and from the New York State 
Association were extended by Richard S. White, of 
New York, president of the first named organization. 
Mr. White said he is a greater believer in the asso- 
ciation idea and in fellowship among the associations. 
In his opinion the business men of the country will 
have to look to some national federation for release 
from the thraldom of the political demagogs. ‘‘Per- 
haps,’’ he said, ‘‘the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States may prove to be the victrola that will 
cause the demagog to hear his master’s voice.’’ 

As a representative of the buying interests, Mr. 
White said he wanted to bring a word of cheer to 
manufacturers. He could discern a rift in the clouds 
and is convinced that the lumbermen are going to 
have better business. The only thing that can hold 
back business will be a delay by the Interstaté Com- 
merce Commission in rendering a decision in the rail- 
road rate case. He offered his prediction of better 
business as a silver lining on this silver anniversary 
of the North Carolina Pine Association. 


Delegates and Alternates Appointed. 


President Corwin at this point announced the ap- 
pointment of delegates and alternates to represent the 
North Carolina Pine Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to be held in Chicago on May 5 and 6: 

Delegates—C. I. Millard, John M. Gibbs, W. B. Roper, A. 
R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; 
Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; D. O. Anderson, Marion, 
S. C.; G. J. Cherry, C. W. Durant, Charleston, S. C.; Guy I. 
Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; A. T. Gerrans, Newbern, N. C. 


Alternates—L. 8S. Davidson, Camden, 8. C.; Charles [| 
New York; J. T. Deal, Norfolk, Va.; A. B. Cramer, Sutff. \.” 
Va.; C. L. Betts, Sumter, S. C.; C. W. Foreman, Eliza\.: jj 
City, N. ©€.; George KE. Major, Hertford, N. C.; Thomas 
Goodbody, Savannah, Ga. 


The convention then adjourned 
Friday. 


until 10 a. 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION. 

The second day’s session of the North Carolina Pi 
Association was opened with an abie and Interesti: > 
address on **‘ Lumber Advertising’? by A. T. Gerra: 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Company. Mr. Gerra 
discussed a subject very near to his heart and 
much force and feeling into his presentation of 
subject that is of such tar reaching importance to t 
lumber trade. His address, which is printed pra 
tically in full on page 50D of this issue of 1 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, made a profound impressi: 
upon the lumbermen present, and a motion prevail 
that it be printed and circulated by the secretary , 
the association. Mr. Gerrans is a firm believer in t} 
necessity of a liberal national campaign of adverti 
ing wood against substitutes and some startling figur 
were given by him in his address to indicate how wor 
is losing ground for want of such a national campaig 


From the National Association. 

J. kK. Rhodes, secretary of the National Lumb: 
Manufacturers’ Association, had been seheduled 1 
speak on the first day, but a late train delayed hi 
arrival. Because of the short time remaining and th 
important business yet to be transacted Mr. Rhode 
cut short his remarks and in a few words explaine 
some ot the work of the national organization. H: 
briefly referred to the fiber box case, on which 
decision is expected after April 15, and the raiiroa: 
rate case, reading a telegram from Washington indi 
cating that the Interstate Commerce Commission hai! 
postponed the hearings on the matter of spotting 
charges and would hold further hearings on the rat 
advance. He declared that the investigations ha 
opened up the fact that the 5 percent rate advance 
asked by the railroads would increase their revenues 
$55,000,000, while if the free service was withdrawn 
and charges made for spotting cars, the railroads 
would have an additional revenue of $316,000,000. 

Mr. Rhodes told of the progress being made in 
arranging for the Forest Products Expositions, which 
he declared would be the greatest industrial exposi- 
tions ever held in America, and urged all the manu 
facturers to not only attend themselves, but arrange 
to have their customers, the users of wood products, 
to attend the expositions in Chicago or New York. 

An Announcement. 

At this point B. A. Johnson, of Chicago, read a tele 
gram to the convention announcing the sudden death 
in Chicago of Henry H. Gibson, editor of Hardwood 
Record, and requesting that suitable recognition be taken 
by the association. 

Resolutions Adopted. 


John M. Gibbs, of Norfolk, chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, read the report of the commit- 
tee, including a resolution deeply deploring the un- 
willingness of President Horton Corwin, jr., to accept 
that office for another term and calling for a rising 
vote of thanks to Mr. Corwin for his splendid work 
for the association. The vote of thanks was given 
amidst cheers for this most popular officer and lumber- 
man. Other resolutions adopted were as follows: 

WHEREAS, ‘Fhe Forest Products Exposition to be held dur 
ing May, under the jurisdiction of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which the North Carolina 
Pine Association is 2 member, will be the first united and 
well organized effort of the lumber manufacturers of the 
United States to educate the public to the respective merits 
of lumber of all species, as Well as to the multitude of uses 
for which forest products are adapted, and 

WHEREAS, it is believed that the beneficial results grow- 
ing out of this exposition should be followed up and per 
petuated, in order that the fullest possible benefit may be 
achieved trom it, for the good of all preducers of lumber: 
be it, therefore, 








Resolved, That this association, in annual meeting as- 
sembled, hereby recommends that the plan originally pro- 
posed of a campaign of national scope for advertising lum- 
ber as such, in all of its varieties, as against all substitutes, 
be again taken up by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, as the logical outgrowth of the Forest Products 
Exposition; be it further 

Resolved, That the delegates of this association to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, to be held in 
Chicago, May 5 and 6, be instructed to present this resolu 
tion at that time, and urge the action suggested. 

Resolved, That this association place on the table com- 
munications from the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York and the Merchants’ Association of New York. 

Resolved, 'That the president appoint a standing commit 
tee of five in each of the states of Virginia, North and 
South Carolina to codéperate with employers of labor in other 
lines of industry, and with labor organizations, to the end 
that a workmen’s compensation act may be prepared that 
will be equitable and satisfactory to all concerned; the same 
to be offered in the legislatures of the said States, and it 
possible, to be enacted into law. 

Believing that our national honor is involved by the in- 
forcement of any law exempting American ships through the 
Panama Canal from toll charges while taxing those of other 
nations, as being in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote tready, 
and being no more nor less in fact than a ship subsidy in 
disguise, and holding to the doctrine that good faith is a 
virtue as binding between nations as individuals, by the 
members of the North Carolina Pine Association in annual 
convention assembled, be it 

Resowed, That we, the members.of the said association, 
representing the States of Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, as well as Georgia, hereby urge that all 
laws and parts of laws exempting American ships or the 
ships of any other nation through the Panama Canal from 
toll charges be speedily repealed by the present Congress and 
to that end we call upon our senators and representatives 
in Congress to use all honorable means to this end and 
uphold the hands of President Wilson in his recommenda- 
tions to Congress along this line. 

Resolved, Further, that the scretary of this associa- 
tion be and is hereby instructed to furnish a copy of these 
resolutions to each senator and representative in Congress 
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from the States of Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
( rgla. ‘ 


Ye Jearn that the distinguished forestry expert and 

silolar, Dr. C. A, Schenck, for many years a most useful 

‘i revered citizen of North Carolina, has decided to return 
his home in Darmstadt, Germany; and, 


WHEREAS, This association recognizes his worth and influ- 
on the Jumber industry of the United States ; and, 
VHEREAS, Dr. Schenck was especially close to our asso- 
ion and to its members individually; therefore be it 
solved, That we express to Dr. Schenck our deep regret 
1 he has round this action necessary, and trust that he 
come again among us during the years to come, and we 
this first opportunity that has come to us to express 
im this evidence of our deep regard and the assurance 
ur friend of Darmstadt that a welcome will always 
it him in the land of North Carolina pine. ‘ 
sulved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions be spread on 
minutes and a copy mailed to Dr. C. A. Schenck, Darm- 
studt, Germany. 


he resolutions having been unanimously adopted 

the secretary instructed to send a message of 

lolence to the family of Henry H. Gibson, of 

cago, deceased, the president read invitations for 

next annual meeting to be held at Wrightsville 

wh and Asheville, N. C. 
Election of Officers. 

(barles Hill, of New York, was called to the chair 
by President Corwin and announced that the election 
of a president was next in order. 

Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., in an eloquent 
speech in which he paid a high tribute to the sterling 
worth of that gentleman, nominated for president 
t. J. Camp, of Franklin, Va., and asked that the rules 
be suspended and that Mr. Camp be elected by ac- 
clamation. 

This motion was seconded by A. R. Turnbull, of 
Bowden, N. C., and without a dissenting voice Mr. 
Camp was elected to the presidency by acclamation. 

The delegates from each State were then requested 
get together and nominate directors and ten 
tors from each State were elected for the ensuing 
year, as follows: 





Virginia. 
John M. Gibbs, vice presi- C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va. 
dent, Norfolk, Va. George W. Roper, Norfolk, 
Guy 1. Buell, Suffolk, Va. é 
J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va. 
Ss. W. Clarke, Norfolk, Va. a. 
W. LP. Jackson, Salisbury, F. E. Waters, Baltimore, Md. 
Md. J. T. Deal, Norfolk, Va. 
North Carolina. 
Nathan O’Berry, vice-presi- George E. 
dent, Goldsboro, N. C ‘Sal + 


a. 
Theophilus Tunis, Norfolk, 


Major, Hertford, 


L. ©. Blades, Elizabeth ‘City, TW. Tilghman, Wilson, 
mE 1 RULE fs 

Roscoe Crary, Elizabeth A. R. Turnbull, Bowden, 
City, N. C. N.C: 

Ira Johnson, Howard, N. C. E. _B.. Wright, Boardman, 


George T. 


Leach, Washing- 
ton, N. ¢ 


Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton, 
A ow 


South Carolina. 


David O. Anderson, vice B. D. Dargan, Effingham, 
president, Marion, S. C. a. C, 
Hi. W. Ambrose, Conway, L. S$. Davidson, Camden, 
s 8. C 


. s. ° 
Charles Hill, Charleston, George A. Doyle, George- 
SC town, S. C. 
Charleston, E. W. Durant, jr., Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


A. Shoaf, Savannah, Ga. 


G. J. Cherry, 
3° 


8. <. 
Harrison Cannon, Whitehall, 
= 4. 


After some announcements regarding the steamboat 
excursion, the convention adjourned, sine die. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


Immediately following the adjournment of the asso- 
ciation a meeting was held of the directors, at which 
W. B. Roper was elected secretary-treasurer for an- 
other year and R. H. Morris was reélected as chief 
inspector. 


A DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION. 


Following the adjournment of the convention the 
members and guests boarded the steamer Maryland 
of the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk line, as 
suests of the company, and were taken on a delightful 
‘cursion on Chesapeake Bay, visiting the United 
tates navy yard and other points of 4nterest and 
rossing the bay to Old Point Comfort, where they 
were shown over the fortifications under the direction 
of young officers from the Coast Artillery School, 
detailed for that purpose. <A delightful luncheon was 
erved on the boat and this trip was one that will 
long be remembered by all who were guests of the 
steamship company on this occasion. The steamer 
returned to Norfolk at 4 p. m., and the visitors dis- 
persed, all feeling that this twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention ot the North Carolina Pine Association had, 
indeed, been the most successful and the most enjoy- 


able annual gathering in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


For the first time in the history of the association 
the annual banquet was graced by the presence of a 
number of ladies and many graceful tributes were 
paid by the speakers to the members of the fair sex 
present. More than 175 people were assembled at the 
banquet board when President Horton Corwin, jr., as 
toastmaster, extended a welcome to all present, pro- 
posed a toast to the ladies and then invited the guests 
to be séated. 

The first speaker of the evening was Wyndham 
Mayo, mayor of Norfolk, who paid a tribute to the 
lumbermen as typifying the best citizenship of Amer- 
ica, and expressed the sincere pleasure of the people 
of Norfolk in having these men as their guests. 

Gordon C. Edwards, of Ottawa, Ont., president 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, extended greetings from that organization and 
from the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, of. which 





he is a director. He congratulated the North Carolina 
Pine Association upon the splendid work being done 
and stated that he had been deeply impressed and 
interested at the business sessions. Mr. Edwards com- 
mented on the true hospitality of the South and said 
he was so well pleased with his stay in Norfolk that 
he expected to come again soon. 

One of the most forceful addresses of the evening 
was delivered by G. Grosvenor Dawe, chief of the 
editorial division of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. He began his address by quofing from 
the annual report of President Corwin, as follows: 
‘‘Kach unit engaged in any line of industry which 
attempts to stand aloof from its competitors in the 
same line of industry not only courts isolation, but 
inertia and often failure. The problems which con- 
front the industrial activities of our country have be- 
come so complex and invention and enterprise are con- 
stantly introducing so many innovations in machinery 
and methods as to make necessary frequent inter- 
change of ideas, plans and purposes. The wise man 
of today in any activity must recognize the necessity 
of mutual interdependence.’’ Mr. Dawe declared that 
‘in these one hundred words is summed up the es- 
sence of America’s business progress in the last twen- 
ty-five years.’’ He declared that coéperation and in- 


terdependence are the mainsprings of commercial and ° 


industrial progress; that even away back in the cave 
age men found that two were more successful hunting 
together than one alone; that men and organizations 
have learned that it is greater to gain all together than 
to gain alone. ‘‘The race is indebted to the man 
who dares,’’ he declared, and his address was replete 
with ideas and suggestions calculated to arouse his 
hearers to the importance of organization, codperation 
and progression. 

Other speakers of the evening were Frank S. Spruill, 
of Rocky Mount, N. C., who discussed the workmen’s 
compensation law; W. L. Rice, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the North Caroiina Pine Box & Shook Asso- 
ciation, who, representing the largest purchasers of 
North Carolina pine lumber made a plea for stable 
prices, stating that his association will gladly codperate 
with the manufacturers in bringing to an end the tre- 





Wholesale lumbermen will find many 
opportunities to form new and profitable 
connections at the Forest Products Expo- 
sitions. 


mendous fluctuation in prices that is good neither for 
the manufacturer nor the buyer; Caldwell Hardy, 
president of the Norfolk National Bank, who declared 
that ‘‘if as much in the way of sane legislation is 
accomplished in the next twelve months as has been 
accomplished in the first twelve months by the Wilson 
administration, this country will see a season of peace 
and prosperity such as it has never witnessed be- 
fore;’’ George W. Jones, of New York, and R. 8. 
White, of New York, president of the Eastern States 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

During the course of the evening John M. Gibbs, 
of Norfolk, was called on and offered a toast to the 
ladies and then brought genuine surprise and confu- 
sion to the toastmaster by presenting to him as a 
token of the love and esteem of the ‘members of the 
association and their appreciation of his work as presi- 
dent of the organizaticn, a magnificent solid silver 
loving cup, filled with roses. In presenting the cup 
Mr. Gibbs said: 


We were not sure, Mr. President, but what we could in- 
duce you to correct some rumors that you would not sub- 
mit to succession in office, but from your speech at the 
morning session our fears, it seems, were well founded and 
that our prayers that you would remain in office were of no 
avail. You stated in your address that you had blazed a 
way to greater achievements by the North Carolina Pine 
Association, and in reducing the pristine beauty of this 
language to the common vernacular of the woods, we, with 
one accord, can say that a beautiful right of way has been 
blazed. When you went into office three years ago, the 
right of way was narrow; it was full of stumps and there 
were many and numerous cuts and fills—and the cuts pre- 
dominated. The right of way was crooked and it was laid 
with barrow gage rail. ‘The beginning point of the line 
was at a station called “Uncertainty” and its terminal 
reached a very important station called “Readjustment.” 
Today the right of way has been cleared to 100 feet in 
width, the stumps have been pulled, the fills have all 
been made and while there are still some cuts, they have 
been reduced to a minimum, thereby making easy pulling 
with beautiful chances for extension of the track. ‘The 
narrow gige rail has been pulled up and is now supplanted 
by the standard gage road, having solid and substantial ties 
underneath and overlaid with straight steel. 

Mr. President, you occupy a very high place in our affec- 
tion and as a slight token of the same it gives me great 
pleasure to present herewith a loving cup which we ask 
that you accept, not for its intrinsic worth but rather 
cherish it for the sentiment surrounding it, and in losing 
you as the president of the North Carolina Pine Association 
we will, still praising what is lost, make the remembrance 
dear. 


Mr. Corwin responded feelingly and expressed his 
gratification and appreciation of this mark of esteem 
from his fellow laborers. At the close of his re- 
marks, the orchestra struck up a march and every 
person in the room arose, marched by the speaker’s 
table and shook hands with him. 





ASK FUNDS FOR HOUSE OF 


Lumbermen of the Pacific epast have been mailed 
a circular letter by the board having in charge the 
plans for the Lumber- 
men’s Building and 


HOO-HOO AT EXPOSITION. 


not be let until the lumber fraternity has pledged its 
support and the letter suggests that one-half of the 





House of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Panama-Pacifie In- 
ternational Exposition 
asking that they sub- 
seribe amounts based on 
their production of lum- 
ber. Beginning at once 
a vigorous campaign 
will be conducted to- 
ward raising a fund of 
$50,000. Prominent Cal- 
ifornia lumbermen, in- 
cluding Fairfax H. Whe- 
lan, of San Francisco, 
will tour the Coast 
States and present ar- 
guments in favor of a 
liberal response to the 
request for funds. 

The circular letter re- 
ferred to points out that 
there is to be no for- 
estry building at the ex- 
position and that the 
Panama Canal is to be 
of tremendous and vital 
significance to the entire 
lumber industry of the 
coast. The letter says 
it is imperative that a 
building be erected at 
the exposition where the 
visiting lumbermen of 





ters of the earth. A committee representing all 
branches of the lumber industry has been selected by 
the lumbermen of San Francisco and vicinity to erect 
and maintain at the exposition a Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing and House of Hoo-Hoo. Consultation as widely 
as possible with the representative lumbermen of the 
Coast has shown that at least $50,000 will be required, 
and in the circular letter sent out to Coast lumbermen 
it is declared that the lumber manufacturers’ fair pro- 
portion should be computed on the basis of their pro- 
duction at 144 cent a thousand feet for Inland Empire 
woods, *% cent on Douglas fir, spruce, hemlock and 
cedar; 1 cent on California redwood and 1 cent on 
California sugar and white pine. The letter also 
states that the building must be erected within the 
next six months that those in charge will have ample 
time fittingly to beautify the grounds. Contracts can 











SURROUNDING COLONNADE AND APPROACH TO PROPOSED HOUSE OF HOO-HOO. 
the world may be educated as to the worth, variety 
and extent of the various woods, and where lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast may welcome in hospitality 
their brothers who are to gather there from all quar- 


amount to be subscribed should be payable on or be- 
fore June 1, and the balance not later than December 
1, 1914. 

A cireular addressed to lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast, the Inland Empire and British Columbia has 
been prepared, giving substantial reasons why the 
project should be supported. 

Plans for an attractive building have been designed 
by a well known architect. It is proposed to construct 
the building of various kinds of wood manufactured 
on the Pacific coast, and the construction is to be such 
that the various uses of these woods may be displayed 
to the best advantage. The illustration herewith 
shows the surrounding colonnade and approach to the 
House of Hoo-Hoo, which is to be erected on a site in 
the South Gardens, said to be an ideal location. Per- 
manent working plans will be completed in the near 
future and if the tentative plans materialize the lum- 
ber industry will have a building at the exposition of 
which it may well be proud and one calculated to give 
pleasure to thousands of visitors. 
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{Address delivered by A. T. Gerrans before the Convention of the North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va., Friday, March 27, 1914. | 
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Some of those present at this gathering are possibly 3 house ee ee eee 1,044.98 the old-time good business would return. The @ay of jie 
not very tumiliar with the origin of the national movement 5, RUE PINE REDON 68 lan 46d o hoe 3674 Sle WA ae bes 2,704.00 great purchases by the railroads that formerly stimulaiod 
to advertise the good qualities of the lumber we manvfac- A OUDQOOr APSTrts: PUHNICATION ... ..0.06 25sec cs ccecss 204.00 the luinber business is gone like the water over Niagara by {is 
ture and to deferd our product from the attacks of sub | es ere rr ee 9,872.00 never te return. 


stitutes; therefore, 1 will state briefly that at the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
held in Chicago in May, 1911, a motion was carried author- 
izing the president to establish a committee on advertising 
which should, after an examination of the subject, formulate 
plans and recommendations looking toward a general adver- 





tising campaign of wood as against its business enemies, 
the manutacturers of substitutes for lumber and its by- 
products. ‘this committee made its printed report June 30 
IYil, making seven specific recommendations; and it made 
a further report September 30 containing additional evidence 
of the necessity for imiediate action by lumbermen of the 
country. 

The appeal of the two reports, together with the carnest 
work of various members of the different associations, 
besides that of the committee, had the effect of obtaining 
the indorsement of the campaign and the voting of the 1 
cent 2 tiousand feet cut asked for in the recommendations 
of the committee by neariy all (if not all) of the manu- 
facturers’ associations and also several associations otber 
than manntacturers, especially the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. Unfortunately for the lumber 
trade ius a whole. when the time came to collect the 1 cent 
2a thousand feet the total amount paid in was $11,000 or 
$12,000 cut of an expected $125,000. We could not carry 
war into the enemies’ camp without possessing the sinews 
of war—the cash—so nothing could be done along the lines 
laid out by the committee. During the period of these 
happenings it was suggested that it would be a good idea 
to have a Forest Products Exposition, which, afier the 
formation of a $25,000 paid-up capital stock corporation, 
would earn enough money to pay its own expenses. This 
suggestion, having a world of good argument to back it up. 
was adopted and you will all have the opportunity a little 
over thirty days from today of seeing this magnificent 
exposition in Chicago, the first of its kind; and it will be, 
I feel sure, & great success, as by this time surely the 
lumbermen of this Nation have learned of the vital neces- 
sity of backing up, with their presence at least, this great 
effort to interest the consumers of lumber and to teach 
them that the goed old wood of their forefathers is still the 
same good old wood. Nowadays we read so much that is 
untruthfui or misleading about our :product that we are 
beginning to be ashamed to face ourselves in the looking 
glass for fear we will see a timber thief, a trust magnate, 
or a violator of the Sherman act and a criminal; for the 
manufacture and use of a wooden shingle is a crime accord- 
ing to the public utterance of Mr. Wentworth, secretary 
of the National Fire Protection Association. 





In the Early Days. 

During the early days of lumber manufacturing when 
everybody used wood the only advertising known to the 
lumberman was that solicited by his friend and adviser, 
the editor of the lumber trade paper. The great work done, 
the enormous help to cur business by the efforts of the 
lumber trade staff to get the condition of the markets, to 
report the discussions and the actions taken at the conven- 
tions of all kinds of lurabermen in every part of the United 
States, and to instigate reforms in every branch of the 
trade, should make all feel highly appreciative of the won- 
derful changes for the better that have taken place in our 
Lusiness during the last twenty years; and few of these 
changes could have taken place had it not been for the 
valuable assistance rendered by the lumber press. But the 
lumberman did not realize that advertising was undergoing 
just as remarkable a change for the better as was the 
manufacture, grading and marketing of lumber, and I believe, 
too, that this fact was also in a great measure overlooked 
by the lumber press fraternity. At any rate the time came, 
and we did not know it, when the knowledge of how to 
advertise became an art. 

* ~ a 

Advertising is an invitation to come in and share the 
best the world has to offer; not to read advertising is to 
suffer the costly embarrassment of ignorance. The business 
today that has something to seli is unsuccessful if it either 
has no expert advertising man on its staff or does not place 
its advertising through some agency. Today an uptodate 
business man has his advertising expert just as he has his 
legal expert. John Wanamaker said: “If there is an 
enterprise on earth that a quitter should leave entirely 
alone, it is advertisins. To make a success of advertising 
one must be prepared to stick like a barnacle on a boat’s 
bottom. He should know before he begins that he must 
spend money, and lots of it.” Good advertising is an in- 
vestment, not an expense. Are we lumbermen going to wait 
any longer before we enter the field as the defenders of 
wood? We have permittel ourselves to lapse into the posi- 
tion of the defendant in the case and the jury ‘Public 
Opinicn” is today listening to the evidence against us 
presented by able counsel, backed by unlimited money to 
secure the best evidence, and we are only making in spots 
in the United States a feeble effort to save a few woods 
from the gencral downfall. 

War of the Substitutes. 

I read the words “War of the Substitutes.” War nothing 
—it takes two armies to constitute a war. The heavy 
artillery, the masses of infantry, the quick moving cavalry 
of the substitutes are constantiy fighting us and we are 
depending on a few volunteer regiments who are scattering 
shot—often firing right into cach other’s ranks and al- 
though our cause is just and honorable we haven't the con- 
fidence in our product to band us together to fight the 
common enemy and are therefore losing ground every day 
in public opinion. I will read you some figures that are 
correct that will tell the tale. 

During January, February, March and April, 1913, there 
was spent for advertising space in twenty-four publications 
the following sums for the advertising of substitute com- 
modities. 

The largest single item is roofing materials, equalling 
about 42 percent of the total. Metal fencing, gates and 
posts come second, equalling about 15 percent: 
© farm paper om -$ 52,519.95 














7 general ma; e . -. 48,261.22 
3 national weeklies...... sti ne eine ‘ 37,425.25 
1 contractors’ and buiiders’ paper............ 2,512.65 
i architectural paper.......... ptbeeeeeeh ee 4,522.50 


Total spent for space only, in first 4 months 
of Its, for advertising wood substitutes 
in 24 publications out of a total of over 


ese | Sree ar ra te ee ene eee ee ea $154,161.55 

Phe totals staied may be taken as a conservative approxi- 
mation of the net cost to advertisers for the space alone. 
No account is taken of the additional items of expense in 
producing, handling or placing the advertisements, nor of 
the cost of tollow-ups, bookiets, catalogs, literature of any 
sort nor of any other of the important items of cost inc 
agent to their advertising. 

‘Twenty-four papers were checked for this information. 
Fhere are 22,000 publications in tue United Staces. If we 
sheuld eliminate 99 percent of the publications and figure 
on the basis of the above estimate it would shéw an annual 
expenditure of over $6,500,000 in this country for the 
advertising of “Substitutes” for lumber. 

Now do you expect, candidly, to offset the effect of all 
this money spent by and with the help of skilled advertising 
men and backed up by expert “follow-up” departments with 
literature—nicely pictured and forcefully written, poured 
into the enquiring pubtic’s daily mail, by a few small cam- 
paigns such as the yellow pine, cypress, red gum, west 
coust etc. are tedauy conducting’ Good as they are, can 
they be more than 2 drop in a bucket against these millions 
I have just read * 

Now let me read you something instructive and amusing 
that was published in the Grant County Herald, Lancaster, 
Wis., January 2S, 1014: 

“An oyster supper was given to seventy-five farmers at 
the Wright House last Monday night, the purpose of the 
gathering being to prove that steel fence posts are a good 
buy for the farm. ‘The American Steel & Wire Company was 
back of the entertainment, and a speaker was on hand, with 
a lantern and ninety slides, to convince the farmer that 
Without steel posts there is no salvation. During the 
evening 1,700 of these posts were sold.” 

Our enemies are working all of the time through the 
newspapers und magazines, through town and city councils, 
building codes and ordinances are being changed to try and 
wipe out all demand tor our product and our Senate and 
llouse of Representaiives have before them bills calling for 
installation ef railroad passenger cars of steel and making 
it compulsory on the railroads to furnish same. Soon it 
will be unlawful for a man to be a lumberman. Note the 
nent attack of the Construction News of January 17, 1914: 

“It seems that the wood shingle will have to go, much as 
many people like them and much as a greater part of the 
country is dependent upon them for a covering. It is not 
at all singular that they should have held sway for so 
long in this country. The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison has been experimenting with a view of making a 
fire-resisting wood shingle. It is said that the laboratory 
has succeeded in producing a fireproof shingle at a cost of 
$15 a thousand. Why would it not be better to adopt some 
material that is fireproof in the first place, without resorting 
to some method of making it over?” 

The National Builder of February, 1914, says: 

“Concrete is rapidly displacing wood. ‘The ordinary wood 
veranda, porch and entrances are all being made of concrete. 
Veranda floors, columns, railings and entrances of concrete 
are to be met with on every hand, and woodworkers in 
their sort of work do little more than make molds for the 
concreter. If these innovations continue, carpentry and 
joinery, as we know the trades, will soon be numbered among 
the lost arts.” 

Now, gentlemen, I believe I am correct when I say that 
concrete was used many centuries ago by the ancients; it is 
evident from the specimens of their handiwork in existence 
today that they understood their business. Can it be possible 
that the dire calamity predicted by the editor of the National 
Builder for the poor carpenter is today the misfortune of 
the modern cement user? I read from Popular Mechanics 
of February, 1914: 

“Collapse of Reinforced Concrete Building.—When a sec- 
tien of a new reinforced concrete building fell recently, in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, it is estimated that more than 2,000,000 
pounds crashed down upon the first floor. The concrete roof 
had just been laid on the section, 40 by 60 feet, when the 
false work gave way, letting the floors fall, one after an- 
other, until the entire mass piled up on the ground floor. 
The stee! reinforcing bars did not break or shear, but pulled 
out from the concrete and hung like fringes from each floor. 
Several fatalities resulted from the accident, which occurred 
in the afternoon while a full force was at work. The 
building was ¥7 feet high and sufficient warning was given 
before the roof fell, through the cracking of timbers and 
concrete, to permit the escape of most of the men at work. 

“While the roof of this building was being poured, the 
supports gave way and the entire section fell.” 

Looks to me as if this accident (and there are numbers 
just like it) shows conclusively that one of the lost arts 
spoken of by the National Builder might be the erection of 
concrete buildings so that they won't fall of their own 
weight. 








Some Estimates. 

John it. Walker, of Washington, appearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, said: “The last Govern- 
ment figures available showed an output in the United 
States of 37,000,000,000 feet of lumber of an average value 
of $15.05.” 

It is estimated that 40 percent of the lumber formerly 
used in the manufacture of boxes is lost by reason of the 
fiber or paper box trade. I have heard it estimated that 15 
to 25 percent of all lumber produced goes into boxes and 
erates. By actual count at 100 railway stations of 1,941,316 
packages 28 percent were of fiber and 72 percent wood (inci- 
dentally 42.62 percent of the fiber was in bad order and 1.12 
percent of the wood). Therefore if you take 28 percent of 
the lowest estimate of the amount of wood used in the 
manufacture of boxes, namely 15 percent of 37,000,000,000, 
you have 5,050,000,000 feet; and 28 percent loss in trade 
means that 1,414,000,000 feet of box grade lumber must be 
sold in other channels or left to rot in the woods. I read 
further that out of 60,000 new freight cars ordered recently 
by the railroads 58,000 were of steel and 2,000 of wood, 
and yet we have lumbermen in this United States so fatuous 
as to belicve that if the railroads should begin buying lumber 


1 read further that the testimony before the conunission jin 
the complaint of the Eastern Wheel Manufacturers showod 
that between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 metal wheels 0 
being made, where wood formerly was used, and this me 
an annual loss to the trade of 160,000,000 wooden spok: 
with rims and hulls, a loss of 10,000 carlouds a year to 
lumberman, 

A few months ago the papers of this country announc 4 
that the stecl interests had received an order for 9,000.00. 
school desks. The slightest investigation shows the enorm« 
increase in the use of metal sash, doors, and inside tri 
furniture, both house and office, filing cabinets ete., every « 
of which means the loss to the lumber manufacturer of th it 
much trade. And do not overlook the fact that the loss of 
ull this trade necessarily means a greater effort to si} 
lumber in other directions, bringing about a lower aver: 
price. The loss of $1 per 1,000 feet average means tht 
$37,000,000 has gone—and gone irretrievably. The campaizn 
against lumber is very actively carried on by and throu) 
the insurance companies’ regulations and legislation 
municipal ordinances and State building codes. The city of 
Indianapolis, as a result of agitation on the part of t 
fire insurance interests there, recently enacted ordinances 
incorporating a new building code, providing that all build 
ings more than 90 feet high, and apartment houses, schoo! 
buildings and hospitals, three stories or more in hight, 
erected in that city, must be fireproof. The same class 
legislation against the wooden shingle is getting to be con 
mon, and without a struggle the wave of popular sentiment 
manufactured by and in the interest of steel and prepared 
rootings will sweep the shingle manufacturer off the lumber 
map. We read these happenings in the daily papers. Do 
they or not mean anything to us lumbermen? Gentlemen, 
Is there any argument in what I have read to vou? If th 
few frets that I have stated conyey nothing to the lumber 
world of the necessity for lumbermen to wake up and defend 
their own business then I might continue indefinitely with 
no hone of proving the case. 


is 
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How to Advertise. 

I have tried to show you why lumbermen should advertis« 
1 will now say a few words as to how the advertising should 
be done. First put up the money: the real coin of th 
United States and put it in the bank, subject to the call of 
the committee in charge of the campaign. Promises to put 
up will not pay expenses and vou can not advertise without 
incurring bills. The committee, knowing positively how much 
reat money is at its disposal, can divide this amount into 
two parts—one for the purchase of space in magazines, 
journals, newspapers ete.; the other for the expenses of the 
follow-up department, including the printing of the various 
pwnphiets necessary to send out to the inquirers. These 
pamphlets ‘have to be well written, strictly to the point, 
nicely illustrated, thus instructive and attractive and above 
all truthful. No advertising is successful for any length of 
time that is untruthful. 

We have to educate the public to the use of lumber in its 
proper place and how to take the best care of it when in its 
proper place. We have all the time imagined that because we 
ourselyes knew lumber everyone else did. We not only have 
been mistaken about “everyone else’ but are we not a little 
shy on knowledge of our own product? 

The purchase of space can be done to the best advantage, 
and therefore with the best results, only by the aid of pro 
fessional advertising men I would just as soon think of 
trying to get along without a lawyer in a suit in court as I 
would of doing without the expert aid of the professional ad- 
vertiser. Out of a fund of $125,000 it will take $40,000 to 
$45,000 to run the follow-up department, including the office 
salaries, printing of pamphlets, and the collection of material 
to go into them, postage and general expense, including at- 
tendance at the various lumber conventions to report prog- 
ress, showing what has been done with the money already put 
up and asking for more, if necessary. In the space purchased 
should be told, as simply yet attractively, as only an expert 
copy writer can, the story of wood. Surely you can sce 
what an interesting story this can be made. 

“Man from the cradle to the grave has found wood his first 
and constant as well as his last resort. So almost indis- 
pensable kas been the common need of and dependence upon 
this priceless, this almost incomparably beneficial bestowal of 
nature, that somewhat the same as air and water it strangely 
seems to have left little or no impress upon the average 
man’s sense, except when, as has not often happened, he 
from some unlooked for cause has been compelled to forego 
its use. 

By reason, too, of certain apparently unavoidable causes 
the great body of the public has been denied any definite 
knowledge of the industrial development of the forest, and 
thereby steadily has been kept in ignorance of its commercial 
aspects in general and of its frequent changes of marketable 
values in particular. The little that for these and other 
reasons the public has heard or read or thinks it knows 
about lumber has been, and yet is, grossly deceptive and, 
therefore, more to be regretted than merely complete igno- 
rance would be. Rarely, if ever, a subject of intelligent and 
candid comment by the secular press, the public has long and 
unavoidably been and, as it hereafter will not be, the inno 
cent victim of the numberless attacks for which purveyors of 
so-called “substitute” materials have been more actively than 
scrupulously responsible.” 








Union Gives Strength. 


In conclusion, I wish to call attention to a paragraph in 
the report of June 30, 1911, page 5: 

“The advertising of one wood forces another wood to fol- 
low suit; eventually a dozen or more woods will be either 
having their own expert advertising man or conducting their 
campaign through some agency ; in either case a dozen skilled 
advisers will get an income from lumber advertis« With a 
dozen such campaigns a large amount of money (we estimate 
not less than $60,000 a year) can be figured on being lost 
in duplicated work and in simply learning how to advertise. 
By combined effort a large portion of all expenses can be 
saved and put into more contracts with magazines etc. Fur- 
thermore, 1 dozen associations or their agencies, each deter- 
mined to make its particular wood a success, will, without 
question, soon become antagonistic and by making conflicting 
counterclaims confuse the public mind so as to practicaily 
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destroy the value for all concerned. For instance, the yellow 
pit advertising agent will say that cypress grain will rise, 
and, consequently, it is unsatisfactory for a finish lumber. In 
i the cypress man will claim the resin in pine oozes and 
renders it unfit for finish, and so on.” 

In January, 1914, or almost three years later, A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, of 
Spokune, sent a letter to the manufacturers of the Inland 
Empire at their annual meeting, a portion of which com- 
munication [ now read to you: 

the lumber manufacturer is the only manufacturer in 
the United States that does not help his agent dispose of the 
eoods he buys from said manufacturer. 

“New, the manufacturers are apparently contemplating 
wiging a battle among themselves in advertising their woods 
direct to the consumer. Mr. Consumer reads on one page of a 


nigazine that cypress is the wood eternal; on the next page 
he reads that white pine is the only wood; on another page 
that western pine has all other woods beat to death; on 
another page that fir, cedar and spruce were created by the 
Almighty as the very best woods for all uses. The consumer, 
of course, is up in the air, and the manufacturer's money is 
wasted, because the retail dealer is the one who, in the final 
analysis, will convince the consumer which wood is the best 
for him to use. 


rhe crying need of the hour, in our judgment, is for the 
manufacturers of lumber to advertise wood as «against all 
substitutes, and then do something to help the retail lumber 
merchant dispose of your wood to the consumer.” 

thus you see, gentlemen, the prophecy of the committee has 
been fullilled, and instead of a “practical, forceful and effi- 
cient campaign’? as recommended in our report, we have a 


. 
series of smail campaigns, good in themselves but gradually 
tenaing to weaken the cause of wood, though maybe building 
up one kind of wood to the detriment of another. The com- 
miitee on advertising of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association June 30, 1911, asked for the enormous sum of 
1 cent per 1,000 feet on the cut. This meant about $125,000 
to $150,000. The total amount contributed in cash was 
about $11,000. That is akmost three years ago. Just think 
what could have been accomplished during that period toward 
the restoration of wood in the estimation of the public if we 
had received two years and six months’ subscription in cash. 
How much did lumber go down in price in 1913? Let us say 
$1 per 1,000 feet. Then that dollar represents your indi- 
vidual subscription for 100 years. Supposing that the invest- 
ment of 1 cent per 1,000 feet for two years and six months 
had saved that dollar or any part of it, would it not have 
been well spent? I am no calamity howler, no pessimist, but 
I tell the lumbermen all over the United States that they are 
frittering away their time in petty jealousies of the other 
lumber manufacturer, in trying to get the trade away from 
their brother in business, and not from their logical antag- 
onist, who is spending his time and money, both freely, in an 
endeavor to get the trade away from the lumberman, and no 
one in the whole sountry can truthfully say he is not 
hurting us, and hurting us severely. 

Gentlemen, why can not the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, one of the very oldest in the country, be the leader in 
the movement to restore wood to its natural place? Why 
can not we issue the call to all our brotherhood in the land 
to throw aside their business prejudices and join hands in 
one great effort to let our enemies know that lumbermen are 
not dead, only sleeping? 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 








ANNUAL OF WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ 
CLUB. 


Announcement has been made by W. E. Lyon, of 
Carthage, IIL, secretary-treasurer of the Western Illi- 
nois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, that the annual 
meeting of the club will be held at Galesburg, April 
16. A program has been arranged for afternoon and 
evening sessions. After the electing of officers and the 
transaction of other business those in attendance will 
be entertained by moving pictures of logging and saw- 
inill operations on the holdings of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City. The Long-Bell company 
lias exhibited these pictures at several conventions 
and they have been pronounced highly entertaining 
and instructive. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 
EVANSVILLE, INp., March 30.—The next regular meet- 
ing ot the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held at 
the New Vendome hotel on Tuesday, April 14, and it 
is expected there will be a large attendance. Representa- 
tives from the Evansville Business Association, the Ev- 
ansville Manufacturers’ Association, the Evansville Fur- 
niture Manufacturers’ Association, the Evansville Stove 
Manufacturers’ Association and other local associations 
will be present to enter the discussion of having either 
the Louisville & Nashville railroad or the Illinois Central 
railroad install a sleeper between this city and Memphis, 
Tenn. The annual summer excursion or outing of the 
club will also be considered. It is probable the outing 

will be held on the Ohio River some time in June. 





HOUSTON CLUB’S ANNUAL. 

Houston, Tex., March 30.—The first annual meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston will be held in the 
club rooms at 8:30 p. m. on April 7, at which time offi- 
cers will be elected for the ensuing year, and such new 
Inisiness as may demand the attention of the directors 
will be taken up. As this is the first yearly meeting a 
call has been sent out by President B. F. Bonner, urging 
every member to be present. 

"he club is in a prosperous condition, and has filled a 
long felt want in the lives of Houston lumbermen. The 
ladies’ nights, the pool and billiard tournaments, and 
other enjoyable features have increased the member- 
ship until the eapaecity of the club rooms, which are 
imong the largest and most commodious in Houston, is 
taxed to its utmost. 

Some miscellaneous entertainment as well as refresh- 
tients will be in order after the business session April 7. 





ST. LOUIS CLUB ISSUES PAPER. 

Sr. Lovrs, Mo., Mareh 30.—Volume 1, number 1, of 
The Log was published this week. This is a small, bright 
and breezy paper which the St. Louis Lumbermey’s Club 
recently authorized Secretary Pier to print once a month. 
The publication of a club paper has been a hobby of 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh for more than a year, and it was 
through his influence that its authorization was gained. 
The Log will carry no advertising because the clubs feels 
that this would trespass upon the legitimate field of the 
lumber trade papers. Neither does it profess to be a 
leading editorial publication. Instead, it aspires only 
‘o print readable information that will interest club mem- 
hers and at the same time boost the organization. Per- 
sonals also will be eliminated. Editor Pier’s first at- 


‘empt is a worthy paper and was well received by the 
trade, 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 2.—The usual weekly meet- 
ing of the \ashville Lumbermen’s Club was held today 
‘t the Commercial Club, with President Henderson Baker 
presiding. The meeting was called to order after ,the 
members had lunched. : 

Following the transaction of considerable routine busi- 
ness a decision was reached to have a representative of 


the Lumbermen’s Club make the annual trip of the Nash- 
ville Boosters’ Club, whose itinerary for its visit to the 
merchants of this and other States embraces some of the 
most important towns that have heretofore been visited. 

After a lively discussion on this matter a conclusion 
was reached to leave the selection of this representative 
to President Baker, and it is expected that he will make 
an announcement in this connection at the next weekly 
meeting. 

In the past the Nashville Boosters’ Club, through 
annual visits to the merchants in tributary territory, has 
been successful in directing a large volume of trade into 
this market through personal contact with the merchants. 
It is believed that a stimulating influence can be ob- 
tained to great advantage by having a representative of 
the club accompany the Nashville jobbers. 

Secretary Cecil Ewing reported that no advances had 
been made in the effort, launched some time ago, to 
remove the ‘‘policing’’ of logs, and to secure a permit 
for the substitution of ‘‘hardwoods in’’ for ‘* hardwoods 
out.’ 

The transportation committee reported that some diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining the necessary data 
with regard to the advance in lumber rates made by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad from certain points on 
the Florence branch of the Decatur division of that road. 
It was stated that a report would hardly be made, in 
reference to this matter, for several weeks. 

H. C. and Headley Card, of Straight Creek, Ky., were 
guests. W. C. Gall, of the Gall Lumber Company, of 
Toronto, Ont., was present, as was W. A. Passmore, a 
prominent lumberman of northern Alabama. 





APRONS FOR TRAINING SCHOOL BOYS. 


The wideawake and enterprising lumberman can find 
many ways of advertising his business among the citizens 
of his community and he is always on the lookout to 
bring before his people the fact that he handles every- 
thing in building materials that they may need. The 
accompanying illustration shows a method of advertis- 
ing adopted by O. E. Woods, of Claremore, Okla. Mr. 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL BOYS OF CLAREMORE, 
OKLA. 


Woods writes that Claremore is a town of 4,000 inhab- 
itants and that the schools in that place this year 
adopted a course in manual training. In this work 
eighteen benches are used and five regular classes are 
conducted. Mr. Woods placed a good carpenter’s apron 
on each of these benches and the boys were all delighted. 
Lumber needed in the manual training work is bought 
from Mr. Woods. After the accompanying picture was 
taken each of the boys was supplied with one of the 
pictures. Mr. Woods thinks that it is one of the best 
advertising ‘‘stunts’’ he has pulled off. 





by the Forest Products Exposition, Chi- 
cago Coliseum, April 30 to May 9. Bet- 
ter attend this first great exhibit of wood 


An epoch in lumber history is marked 
products. 















Provide for 
the Future 


NOW! 


In every lumber manufac- 
turing section of North 
America are to be found the 
crumbling ruins of mills 
whose owners elected to de- 
pend on the open market 
for their log supply, who re- 
fused to invest their good 
money in standing timber. 

In practically every case 
the “open market” has proven 
an unreliable source of log 
supply. Farseeing operators 
have come in, sized up the 
supply of timber tributary to 
certain points and bought 
the bulk of it. Many of the 
mill owners who had the 
first and the best opportunity 
to purchase, because of their 
neglect, have been forced out 
of business and have seen 
their investment in plant and 
equipment depreciate to the 
extreme low limit of its value 
for junk. 

Does that possibility con- 
front youP 

If it does please bear in 
mind these facts: 

Now is the time to pro- 
vide for your future supply, 
and 

We can give you exactly 
what you want. 





Your copy of “Washington Red Cedar, 
America’s Overcoat Wood,” Lumber 
Users Guide No. 12, awaits your request. 
Send for it. 











James D. Lacey & Co. 


TIMBER LAND FACTORS 
Chicago, Ill., 1750 McCormick Building 
Portland, Ore., } lala ay 


Seattle, Wash., 1009 White Building 
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The Most 
Interesting 
Industrial 
Exposition 


Ever Held 


will open at the Coliseum, Chi- 
cago, April 30, and at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, May 
21. Nine days in each place. 
Every phase of the Forest 


Products Industries will be pre- 
sented in most attractive form. 


Lumbermen 

Sash and Door Men 
Architects 
Contractors 
Engineers 

Wood Preservers 


R. R. and Industrial Plant 
Purchasing Agents 


Furniture, Implement and 
Vehicle Manufacturers 

Sawmill Machinery Man- 
ufacturers 


Woodworking Machinery 
Manufacturers 


Box, Barrel, Specialty and 
Novelty Manufacturers 


Veneer Manufacturers 
Foresters 


All Wood Workers and 
Wood Users 


will find the exhibits of practical 

value. Attend and get acquainted 

with American wood industries! 
Exhibit space will soon be ex- 
hausted. Prospective exhibi- 


tors should make reservations 
at once, before all space is sold 


Forest Products Exposition 


Under Auspices of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


GEORGE S. WOOD, Manager, 
Otis Bidg.,. CHICAGO. 
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THE COAL TRADE 





Coal mines were generally closed April 1. The min- 
ers celebrate that day in commemoration of their 
8-hour day. But there has been a resumption of min- 
ing April 2 in sufficient volume to provide for more 
than current necessities. The new season is here and 
while all semblance of wage differences has not disap- 
peared the situation on the whole might be considered 
pacific. 

The failure of the interstate conference at Chicago 
last week to reach a wage agreement was followed by 
a quickly announced decision of the miners to con- 
tinue work wherever permitted and to settle the wage 
seale for the two years beginning April 1, by dis- 
tricts, groups of districts or by subdistricts. On the 
face of the announcement, the miners were anxious to 
continue work at the old scale, pending the adjustment 
of whatever local differences there might be to thresh 
out. By virtue of that decision coal mining has begun 
this week in Illinois, Indiana and in various other 
States. 

But in Ohio there is a shutdown. The operators 
and the miners can not agree upon a mine run basis 
and the newly enacted law forbids the mining of coal 
on any other basis. And doubtless there may be 
trouble to some degree elsewhere, but perhaps not to 
the extent to becoming a trade factor. 

Because of the partial resumption of mining at the 
old scale the inference has been drawn by some that 
costs will be practically the same as last year. Act- 
ing on that theory some western producers are act- 
ively seeking contracts on the old basis. But there 
is among other operators a disposition to await the 
results of the local conferences with their men before 
entering too seriously into obligations for future 
shipments. In Illinois, for example, are many dis 
tricts and many mining rates and there are often 
‘‘adjustments’’ to be made between the districts of 
the same State. The habitual inclination of the men 
is to do their wage leveling, where there is any lev- 
eling to be done, in an upward direction. In brief, 
Illinois operators feel that they are not out of the 
woods until after they have completed their confer- 
ences with their men. Operators and miners of IIli- 
nois are scheduled to meet in conference Thursday 
of this week at Peoria. It was thought just prior to 
the conference that the deliberations might continue 
some days, unless the men showed the same disposi- 
tion towards peace that was exhibited in relation to 
the broader interstate phase of the wage issue. Until 
this Illinois meeting has adjourned, many of the coal 





producers of the State will rest on their commerci.] 
oars, in a way. The immediate campaign for busi 
ness may not be aggressive all down the line—on\y 
in streaks. ; 

Quotations for western coals this week therefo 
may be regarded as temporary, in a sense; and thoy 
are certainly low. The production of coal continued 
at many mines almost at full capacity to the closing 
day of last month, even though latterly the outlo 
was for peace. Some if not most mines in the Staie 
provided themselves with a 30-day supply for ru 
ning the mine pumps and other machinery. Railroa:\s 
and most large users of coal have at least enouvh 
fuel in sight for the same period of time. 

There is therefore no outlook for the month from 
a mining standpoint. Production will probably run 
far short of the consumption, for most users will 
sort to their accumulated stocks and cut off addition 
shipments from mines until the accumulation is ex 
hausted. Even with mine idleness to an abnormal 
degree it looks as if there might be considerable ¢o;| 
rolling about on wheels looking for buyers. It is a 
period of stagnation, that severe kind of stagnation 
that happens only once in two years. 

Life and interest will first appear among the higher 
grade domestic coals. Shippers of anthracite are 
not feeling quite so gloomy about the situation as 
they did a few weeks ago. Now that April 1 has gone 
by, orders for early shipment are appearing in fair 
number. There is the usual April discount of 50 cents 
for anthracite; with this exception, that prices are 
10 cents higher than last April. The talked of addi 
tional advance of 25 cents on one or two sizes did not 
materialize. The buying of anthracite this month in 
the eastern and larger markets is reported satisfav- 
tory. 

West Virginia coals are also entering upon a more 
active phase of their career. The outlook is not as 
clean and promising as the shippers might wish, on 
account of the very considerable stocks that have 
been carried over by some distributers, a retarding 
condition that is somewhat accentuated by the large 
stocks on docks. The campaign for the West Virginia 
smokeless coals is directed mainly to the mine run 
preparation. Shippers, as a rule, are not yet specially 
keen to take business for the screened sizes. But 
there is a little excess coal on the market and some 
cars have been sold a shade under the April cireular, 
though the quality of that coal has been called into 
question. April, in its entirety, will probably be a 
month of convalescence for the coal trade. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Much less business is being done now than at the 
same period last year. Wholesalers and manufac 
turers’ agents report that orders are few and far be 
tween and that the number of inquiries has increased 
but slightly. There is every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the situation will improve, as building gives 
every promise of activity. The many projects are be 
ing added to daily and, therefore, an expansion in the 
requirements of millwork is to be expected. Much of 
the city and suburban building calls for special sizes 
and this portion of the trade is in fair shape, but the 
standard sizes have been pushed at the expense of 
profit, as competition for the little business offered 
has been very keen. Advices from the Wisconsin Val- 
ley are to the effect that very few of the manufac- 
turers are operating full time and that the stocks in 
warehouses are well assorted, in fact, are said to be 
large. 

Demand is quiet in Chicago, accounted for by the 
fact that the brick manufacturers are having serious 
labor troubles, which has practically stopped the de- 
livery of bricks. Some of the interior factories, how- 
ever, claim that they are having all the work that they 
ean do and have been busy all winter. Most of these 
local factories are running full time and are booking a 
fair volume of future business. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are busy and 
are getting shipping orders on considerable business 
they booked earlier in the year. The city trade is in 
the estimating stage for considerable of the work, and 
there is a fine run of business in sight. New business 
from the country is coming rather slowly, but the out 
look is splendid. 

With the advent of more favorable weather the re- 
quirements at Baltimore, Md., in the way of sash, 
doors and blinds are necessarily on the increase. The 
builders are able to go on with their operations and 
some of them are approaching a stage where the 
product of the factories is needed. This has given 
rise to somewhat more activity, but the expansion in 
the demand is not sufficiently pronounced to push 
values up to an appreciable extent. The trouble with 
the local trade is not lack of volume, but intensity of 
competition, orders being taken in many instances at 
figures that make it questionable whether the success- 
ful bidders can come out with a profit. A consider- 
able amount of special work is called for and this is 
yielding better returns, but stock sizes are not bring- 
ing satisfactory returns. 

The door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report an increased 
business with the better weather of the last two weeks 





and a good many orders are now in hand. The April 
business promises to be good, as there is much activity 
along real estate and building lines. Door prices are 
on a rather low basis and mill owners say business 
shows little profit. . 

Cincinnati planing mills are not doing much except 
the usual making up of stock sizes in millwork for 
spring business. Moderate sized stocks of this ma 
terial have been ordered in anticipation of a very good 
season in the building field. Indications point to a 
very early spring and although it takes the builders 
some time to make up their minds that suitable 
weather has really arrived for building, it is the gen 
eral opinion that the builders will get started earlier 
than usual this year. The price situation is occupying 
considerable prominency in the millwork field. A de 
termined effort is being made to secure better prices 
for this product and those who have well prepared cost 
systems are using that argument among the low bid 
ders for work in an effort to show the necessity of 
advances in order to counteract the increasing cost of 
manufacture and cover the heavy overhead cost of 
selling. 

At Columbus, Ohio, there is a slightly increasing de 
mand for millwork, doors and sash, due to the nea 
ness of the spring building season. Prices for this 
class of goods are holding up well. The building de 
partment of Columbus becomes a busier place day by 
day as the weather improves. Applications for build 
ing permits for office structures, dwellings and apart 
ment houses are filed daily and the indications are 
bright for the biggest building season in years. At 
Toledo the sash and door business has experienced « 
change for the better during the last week. Local 
shipments have increased and there has been an in 
creasing demand for glazed sash in the city. Dealers 
predict a steady increase from now on, so the pros 
pects ahead are encouraging. 

St. Louis sash and door factories are pretty well 
satisfied with the amount of business they are doing 
and are more than pleased with the outlook. Considei 
able building is in prospect and some good-sized orders 
have already been booked by the larger concerns, fo: 
local account and for country demand. All lines of 
building are in contemplation and will start as soon as 
the weather will allow operations to begin. A fair] 
good jobbing trade is reported and a lot of shipments 
are going to western and southern points. 

The sash and door trade has been moving on ai 
about the same gait the last week at Kansas City. 
While there has been gradual improvement in the vo! 
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ume of business it still is below the normal and the 
improvement is: hardly as rapid as might have been 
wished. Special work is in fairly good demand, but 
the regular stock is slow. It is, of course, too early 
yet for much demand from the builders and the retail- 
ers are not inclined to order any farther ahead than is 
necessary. There has been no change in price and the 
market is very firm. A little confusion resulted from 
the issuing of a sash and door list by some of the fae- 
tories while the others did not issue, 

Vir doors are moving along about the same as a 
week ago, say Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers. There 
is no rushing demand, but some prospects of better 
things ahead. Columns are in pretty fair demand, but 


with prices also low and weak, about 5 percent lower 
than a year ago at this time. Veneer panel stock and 
finish are moving and the rotary cut three-ply fir 
yuvels are making new friends. 


\\ith the improvement in the local building situation 
at San Francisco there will soon be greater activity 
in sash and door manufacturing in the San Francisco 


Bay territory. Conditions are improving up at the 
large door factories at the mountain mills in the 
white pine belt. Some jobbers report an increased 
output of pine doors and some orders on file. 

The volume of window glass business during last 
week was not as heavy as expected. Orders were 
light and it seems that the watching and waiting game 
is also being played in this industry. J. R. Johnston, 
president of the Johnston Brokerage Company, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., a well known student of the glass sit- 
uation, in a recent letter to the trade, sums up the sit- 
uation, which is in part as follows: 

There is a possibility of a change in price that might 
mean an advance on larger sizes, particularly on A quality. 
Some of the factories will likely close down inside of thirty 
days and for hand-operated plants the blast terminates the 
latter part of May. Stocks are light. ‘Therefore, don’t 
be caught short. Even if you do not pay a higher price 
for glass during the summer, you will suffer some incon- 
venience if you do not have a well assorted stock. One of 
the machine company’s large tanks clesed down this week 
for an indefinite time and undoubtedly there will be a clos- 
ing of various machine plants during the summer, all of 
which curtailment should strengthen the market. 





Open for Experiences, 
Ideas, Questions 
and Opinions 


QUERY AND COMMENT ‘Wisk 








Architectural Drawing Instruction and Service. 






Ifave you a book that will teach one how to draw, plans 
r houses ete’? . ! - 
you have a service for drawing plans from rude 


tche 


|‘ Architectural Drawing and Lettering,’’ by Frank 
A. Bourne, of Boston; H. 8. von Holst, architect, Chi- 
cago, and Frank C. Brown, architect, may be recom- 
mended as a thorough manual of instruction in archi 
tectural drafting and lettering and is sold at $1.50, 
postpaid, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not maintain a serv- 
ice tor the furnishing of special plans to sketch, but 
this work will be performed at a reasonable cost by 
any one of the three competent architects who con- 
tribute house plans to its building plan series.— 
EDITOR, | 





Strength of Woods. 


We beg leave to inquire if you publish any figures show- 
ine the comparative strength of hemlock, norway, yellow 
pine and tamarack,. 

Circular No. 213 of the Forest Service gives the 
fiber stress at elastic limit of these woods as follows: 


PICUIOUK ono ies 6 oc a vale insis cc 5s sea DOMMES 
Longleaf pine..................5,090 pounds 
GU EMRME TUMMIO 5 6,6 615.9, su05 0: 6:61 olsis 4,360 pounds 
MI Feo eile: Siu Wiale's 9G 8 Roe 4,200 pounds 


Norway is not given in these details, but its 
strength is probably not greatly different from that 
of white pine—3,410 pounds.—EbDITor. | 


- 





——_ 


Utilization of Hardwood Mill Refuse. 


We are desirous of learning the uses to which wood offal 
is put The offal we have in mind consists of hardwood, 
chiefly ouk, and amounts to a little over three tons daily, 
halt beins sawdust and half slabs, edgings ete. Of course, 


offai is utilized in making charcoal and recovering the by- 

products, and, we understand, it is also used for making 

briquettes. However, as the amount involved is compara- 

lively small we do not know whether it would be profitable 

to use it for these purposes. Possibly you can inform us 

definitely in this matter, and also suggest the most profitable 
es to which this offal may be put. 

|The only practical method of utilizing hardwood 
mill waste of this kind, which is being operated com- 
mercially at the present time, is destructive distilla- 
tion, produeing chareoal, wood alcohol, acetone, acetate 
of lime, ete. 

\ plan for the handling of 8 tons daily would, 
however, be too small’ for profitable operation. The 
overhead costs would be too great. 

While the briquetting of coal for fuel is making 
some progress in this country, and more than $1,000,000 
worth of coal products was produced in 1913, chiefly 
Tor use as domestie fuel, the briquetting of sawdust 
offers little or no margin of profit in this country, ex- 
cept under peculiarly favorable situations, as, for 
example, where the operation is close to a city of eon- 
siderable size, so that the product can be locally mar- 
keted for fuel. 

Briquetting of sawdust can also be most economically 
done in resinous woods, where the resin in the wood 
itself supplies much of the binding material nee- 
essary to hold the briquettes together. 

Sawdust in its original form has a number of uses, 
and possibly some local uses could be developed, with 
4 little attention, if the operation were not too far 
listant from the nearest city. Dampened sawdust is 
largely used as a sweeping mixture and sawdust with 
other materials is used to form more efficient sweeping 
compounds. It is, also used for bedding, sprinkling 
or covering floors in saloons and elsewhere and, to a 
united extent, in packing material, and investigation 
should be made along these lines.—Eprror. | 





Treatment of Fractional Inches in Measurement of 
Logs. 


aia ma has contracted to deliver at mill 50,000 feet of logs 
oe a to the total amount’ of 100,000,000 feet, Doyle rule, 
larror weutract reads, “to be measured at small end log 
lonae Wily between barks, logs to be 10-12-14 and 16 feet 
reanis He has begun delivery and purchaser demands all 
he tons, or, for example, on a 16-foot' log 19% or 19% 
sat oo diameter, the purchaser claims it is the rule to meas- 
oa ack to 18 inches diametér. What we want to know is, 
inal le right? as this gives us a very bard scale up to 27 

les diameter. Of course, in logs over 27 inches (Doyle) 





it will not be so hard, but 80 percent of the logs are under 
27 inches diameter. 

The writer wishes to state that personally for 20 years he 
has bought logs on grade for venecr, export etc., using other 
people’s money, and was always instructed to give seller 
fraction where it came to %-inch full and log surface and 
ends clear, bright sap etc. 

I note in the “Manual for Northern Woodsmen,” page 141, 
Scaling Practice, what he says, but I wish more definite 
information and trust you have same at your command and 
will publish reply as early as convenient. 

[The reference in Cary’s ‘‘Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen’’ referred to by the inquirer reads as fol- 
lows: 

DIAMETER.—-The diameter measure for any board rule is 
obtained at the small end of the log and inside the bark. 
It is important in large and valuable timber that an average 
diameter be taken. In dealing with fractional inches there 
is a variety of practice. Some scalers read uniformly from 
the inch nearest the exact diameter; some disregard all 
fractional inches and take the next inch below; some vary 
the practice according to length and taper of the individual 
logs. 

Probably the most just practice to follow as a_ general 
rule is to throw off all fractions of inches up to and includ- 
ing one-half inch, and to read fractions over one-half as 
to the inch above. This practice gives results from 7 to 10 
percent greater than if ali fractions of inches are thrown 
out. 

‘*Forest Mensuration,’’ a book by H. S. Graves, now 
chief forester, written in 1906 while he was director 
of the Forestry School of Yale University, is considered 
an authoritative work upon all details of measurement 
of logs and forest products in general. On page 63 he 
says upon this subject: 

In measuring the ends of logs the diameters are rounded 
to whole inches. If a diameter is nearer 7 than 6 inches the 
log is tallied as 7 inches. Jf the diameter is exactly be- 
tween two whole inches, as for example 9.5 inches, the sealer 
usually tallies it under the lower inch class, in this case 9. 
Sometimes scalers endeavor to throw about half of such logs 
into the inch class below and half into the class above. 
Very conservative scalers record all diameters falling between 
two whole inches in the lower inch class, even if it is within 
one-tenth of an inch of the next class, for example 6.9 inches 
would be called 6 inches. 


The official formulae for log rules in general and for 
the Doyle rule in particular are usually not specific on 
this particular point. Scribner’s ‘‘Lumber & Log 
Book,’’ which is generally considered the official publi- 
cation of the Doyle log rule, as to the method of apply- 
ing the rule, states that measurement is to be taken at 
the middle of the log inside the bark or with deduc- 
tion to allow for the thickness of the bark. Standard 
practice disregards this and takes the measurement at 
the small end on the inside of the bark, as specifically 
provided in the contract under consideration. Nothing 
is said in this hand book regarding fractional inches. 

It is quite obvious, therefore, that the purchaser of 
these logs can not claim the dropping of fractional 
inches as a standard or a legally recognized practice. 
On the contrary, in the absence of any specific and well 
established custom, it is probable that the courts would 
require in this, as in other details of measurement, the 
reference of measurements to the nearest unit, which 
would be, in this case, the nearest inch, inasmuch as 
log rules taken as published do not give volumes for half 
inches.— EDITOR. | 





A Book of Farm Building Plans. 


Kindly advise us if you have anything in the way of a 
plan book that is exclusively for farm buildings, including 
barns, chicken houses, granaries, etc. If you do not have one, 
do you know of any concern that is getting out such a book? 
We have many plan books that show five or six barns and 
one or two plans for small out-buildings, but one of our 
yards has a demand from a contractor for a book of nothing 
but barns, granaries, etc. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had several ealls 
recently for a plan book of this kind but does not know 
of any devoted exclusively to farm buildings other than 
houses. This book would be very useful and the inquiry 
is published in the hope that some of our readers may 
know of something of the kind.—Ep1ror. | 





Your salesmen won’t find many cus- 
tomers at home during the Forest Prod- 
ucts Expositions. Better send them to 
one show or both, where they can be 


learning something and selling lumber 
too. 




















Daily 


Edition 


covering the first annual 


Forest 


Products 
Exposition 


at 


CHICAGO ana NEW YORK 


April 30 - May 9. 


May 21 - May 30. 


will be issued by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The Daily Edition will present each morning 
the day’s program and features and will 
contain floor plan and directory of exhibits, 
all news and happenings of the Exposition, 
Registration and Hotel addresses of promi- 
nent visitors, together with illustrated 
descriptive articles covering the many ex- 
hibits and demonstrations of the varied 
utility, beauty and durability of forest 


products. 


The Daily Edition will be distributed at the 
Exposition to visitors in attendance and 
in addition will be mailed to more than 
20,000 lumber companies, woodworking 


factories, railroad purchasing departments 
and other interests selling and utilizing 


forest products. 


EIGHTEEN 
ISSUES 


will be obtainable by 
firms and individuals 
utilizing or selling for- 
est products. 

Send your name AT 
ONCE enclosing 36 cts. 
for postage covering 18 
issues. 

The same offer ap- 
plies to your architect, 
contractor and carpen- 
ter associates. 





ADVERTISING 
RATES 


and detailed informa. 
tion covering both edi- 
tions, or Chicago or New 
York separately, may be 
had upon request. 
The Daily Edition will af- 
ford an unparalled op- 
portunity for reaching 
all branches of the lum- 
ber trade and others 
handling or using any 
kind of forest products. 


Americanfimberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 
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| FINANCIAL | 
TIMBER LOANS 


Here is a business- 
record of significance 


For the past ten years this organization has devoted its entire time and 
attention to the making of loans on timber lands, being the originators and 
acknowledged authorities in this highly specialized field of finance. Follow- 
ing is a brief record covering these ten years: 

ae ted of loans made - - ee 
of issues matured and paid or called — 
in prior to maturity at a premium - 
Capital and surplus of companies | bended - g 
Total ope 9 of bonds issued -- ayy red 
Amounts of bonds retired - - - + + 
Acreage of timber lands bonded - - - 26 acres 
Total timber security - - - - - - 674s $24,523 feet 


There has not occurred a single instance of loss or default in the payment 
of prineipal or interest on any of these bonds—an evidence of our thorough 
understanding of this highly specialized field of finance. 

We should be glad to advise with you if you are considering the matter of 
bonding your timber or if you are desirous of informing yourself regarding the 
Opportunities for safe investment in this field of steadily increasing security. 


Crark L. Poote & Co. 


Bank Floor, Westminster Bldg., 755-756 Mills Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Fort B Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 32,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Prest. Vice-Prest. 
CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le GROS CHARLES L. BOYE WM. L. McKEE 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
HARRY LAWTON, Mer. of Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 


| safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets _] 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 


Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON 
Cashier 
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Timber Loans 





We negotiate long-time loans on 
approved standing timber lands 
owned by established and going 
lumber companies. 


Prompt and careful attention 
given to every application. 


Loans from $100,000 up. 
HOWARD, SIMMONS & CO. 


BANKERS 
38 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














BER 
TMENTS 


California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia. 


| W.P. Ketcham | py 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
| LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Public Appraisers. 
Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes 


HENRY BLDG. 


WM. S. KELTON & COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
Highest testimonials. 


chinery for complete mills. 


sawmill engineer. Can save you money. 


SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 
Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
C. M. STEINMETZ, P.0. Box83 Washington, D.C. 
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RECENTLY COMPLETED MILL PLANT OF THE 


LAKE INDEPENDENCE 


LUMBER COMPANY, BIG BAY, 


MICII 


MANUFACTURING BY MODERN METHODS. 


Occupying a commanding position on Lake Inde- 
pendence and Lake Superior and located on the Munis- 
ing, Marquette & Southeastern Railroad at Big Bay, 
Mich., stands the splendid new mill of the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Company, a subsidiary concern of the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, of Chicago. This 
mill, recently completed and placed in operation, con- 
sists of a double band mill, with horizontal band resaw, 
giving the sawmill an annual capacity of 50,000,000 
feet, with planing mill, shingle mill, lath mill and pin 
mill in connection. The sawmill is equipped throughout 
with Prescott machinery. The planing mill, with a 
capacity of 150,000 feet daily, is equipped with Woods 
fast-feed machines. The shingle mill has a capacity of 
100,000 daily, the shingles being made from white 
cedar timber. The lath mill has a capacity of 50,000 
daily, the lath being made from hemlock and pine. The 
pin mill has an annual capacity of 1,000,000 ten pins, 
all of which are sold to the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company. A specialty is also made of the manufacture 
of bowling alley flooring, this flooring and the ven pins 
being made from select maple timber. 

The company has the largest ten pin mill in the 
United States. All of the pins sold by the Brunswick 
Balke-Collander Company are turned out at its mill, which 
means that most of the supply of this country is the out- 
put of this enterprise, and much of its product in this 
line is exported. 

The sawmill plant is operated by steam power, driven 
by a 500-horsepower Clark Corliss engine, from a bat- 
tery of ten boilers installed by the Muskegon Boiler 
Works. 

The planing mill, shingle mill and pin mill are all 
operated by electricity, with individual motors, from 
a power plant equipped with 500 k. w. Allis-Chalmers 
condensing turbine. 

This splendid mill, thoroughly modern in every par- 
ticular, is of steel and concrete construction through- 
out. A special feature of the plant is a hot pond 
40x270 feet, with concrete bottom and sides, used for 
thawing out logs in the winter and enabling the plant 
to operate all year. 

At Big Bay, surrounding the new plant, the company 
has built a modern town, with 100 dwelling houses, 
all lighted by electricity and supplied with modern 


conveniences, these houses being occupied by the em- 
ployees. 

The company operates a large general store and meat 
market and two hotels, one of which is used exclusively 
by employees, the other being open for the accommo- 
dation of transient guests. 

A complete waterworks system, with adequate fire 
protection for mill and town, has been installed, the 
management having left nothing undone that would 
increase the life and efficiency of the plant or add to 
the comfort and happiness of the employees. 

The company has built and equipped at Big Bay a 
billiard and recreation room for the men and contem 
plates soon installing two bowling alleys. A dance hall 
and opera house have been built, and three times weekly 
moving picture exhibitions are given and thoroughly en- 
joyed by the employees and their families. 

The Lake Independence Lumber Company owns its 
own timber supply and operates a standard gage rail- 
road twenty miles in length, using three locomotives. 
In the logging camps Tiger double-bunk beds are being 
installed, with mattress for each man, and conditions 
in the camps will be made as nearly ideal as possible 
for the comfort and convenience of the men engaged at 
the front. Teams are used in the woods for skidding 
the timber, but steam log loaders are used in loading 
the timber onto the cars. 


Company Thoroughly in Sympathy with Welfare 
Movement. 

In the various departments at Big Bay 375 men are 
constantly employed, 100 of whom are married, while 
in the woods and logging operations 300 men find em- 
ployment. The company is in thorough sympathy with 
the welfare movement that has been inaugurated in log 
camps and mill towns in various parts of the country, 
and with this in mind has provided many comforts and 
conveniences unknown in the early days of logging and 
lumber manufacturing and which are caleulated to make 
the men better satisfied with their surroundings and 
encourage them to become permanent citizens, and giv- 
ing to their families advantages not formerly found in 
mill towns or logging camps. 

The company owns several freight steamers and ships 
much of its products by water to Great Lake points. 

































INTERIOR OF THE DOUBLE BAND SAWMILL FROM THE REAR. 
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Wharves have been constructed on Lake Superior at the 
hig Bay plant, thus giving splendid shipping facilities 
hoth by water and by rail. 

Discussing some of the plans of the company recently, 
General Manager Jay Deutsch stated that it is the 
intention soon to erect and put in operation at Big Bay 
in connection with the sawmill a chemical plant for the 
purpose of securing the by-products from birch, maple 
and other woods. This is in line with the policy of 
conservation and utilization of waste products that has 
become such an important question among the uptodate 
and modern lumber manufacturers and timber owners, 
who are coming to realize that it is this conservation 
and utilization of waste that are calculated in future to 
make the returns from timberland and sawmill invest- 
ments equal to those secured by the pioneers in the 
hunber industry. 

he authorities of the township in which Big Bay 
is located are planning to build a macadam highway 
from Big Bay to Marquette, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles. This should offer strong inducements for 
the settlement of the country and the development of 
cut-over lands through which the highway will be con- 
structed. In this connection the company has already 
inaugurated plans looking to the development of its 
cut-over lands through cutting them into small farms 
and offering special inducements for the location of 
farmers. 

The Lake Independence Lumber Company has been 
operating in that section since 1908. In that year 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company purchased the 
interests of the Big Bay Lumber Company, including 
all its timber holdings, and since that time has increased 
the timber holdings by purchase of extensive tracts, 
operating under the name of the Lake Independence 
Lumber Company. In 1912 this company purchased the 


Northern Lumber Company’s interests at Birch, Mich., 
including a double band mill, townsite, ete., and 21,000 
acres of timberlands. This gives the company an ample 
timber supply for many years and has justified the 
erection of this magnificent new plant at Big Bay. 

The official personnel of the Lake Independence Lum- 
ber Company includes some well known and successful 
lumbermen, whose connection with the company may be 
taken as a guaranty of its continued success. Jay B. 
Deutsch, general manager of the company, was with 
the B. Heineman Lumber Company, of Antigo, Wis., 
for five years, and by close attention and earnest study 
soon came to have a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness that has made him a valuable man, well equipped 
to take the general management of a large proposition. 
Three years ago he went to Big Bay to assume the 
management of the Lake Independence Lumber Com- 
pany and under his direction the new plant of the com- 
pany at Big Bay has been planned and built. 

The logging operations are in charge of G. C. Dow, 
woods superintendent, who was formerly with W. H. 
White & Co. and the Lake Superior Iron & Chemical 
Company. 

George Poquette, sawmill superintendent, was with 
W. H. White & Co. for twenty years and is well 
equipped by practical knowledge born of long experience 
to handle successfully the great plant that is under his 
supervision. i 

F. A. Hoffman, assistant general manager, is at the 
head of the commissary department, one of the most 
important adjuncts to a great enterprise such as this. 

In charge of the sales department is Walter DeWitt, 
sales manager, who is well known to the lumber trade, 
and through his efforts the products of the Lake Inde- 
pendence Lumber Company are finding a wide distri- 
bution and popular favor. 








SELLING SILOS AT RETAIL. 








GETTING THE SILO BUSINESS. 


Selling a silo to a farmer at present is more an edu- 
cational than a commercial transaction. The retailer 
must persuade the farmer to adopt new methods of agri- 
culture; must induce him to erect upon his farm a 
structure that in form and use is not only new but that 


if properly used may revolutionize his methods and give 
to life on the farm entirely new aspects. Of course few 
farmers ever realize the possibilities of silo development 
and it may be inexpedient for the retail lumberman to 
go too deeply into the silo question at first. 

Silos properly used on all the farms in a community 
will transform it from a crop-selling to a crop-consuming 
community. Their use will transform its system of 
agriculture from a soil-impoverishing to a soil-enriching 
system; and will not only increase the farmers’ income 
but will distribute it throughout the year in such a man- 
ner as to stabilize the prosperity of the entire popula- 
tion of the community. 

Wise farming and honest farming demand the preser- 
vation of the soil’s fertility. An agricultural community 
whose soil is impoverished is in the same situation as 
that of a mining community whose mines are worked 
out. The using of silos—and the feeding of live stock 
that is made possible by the use of silos—not only en- 
riches the farmer by enabling him to preserve his soil’s 
fertility, but it adds to his wealth by enabling him to 
utilize at a profit a large percentage of his crops that 
by any other system is practically wasted. 

In business there are several kinds of ‘‘sight.’’ Fore- 
sight and farsight are the two kinds that characterize 
the operations of the successful merchant. Foresight 
will enable the retail lumberman to see in advance the 
profit that will directly accrue to him at once from the 
sale of silos. Farsight will picture to his mind the pros- 
perity of the community as a whole that must accrue to 
it from the adoption and consistent practice of modern 
methods of farming as exemplified in the use of silos. 

Every merchant can readily see how he may profit by 
the establishing in his community of a factory employ- 
ing hundreds of men. If he will go into the silo ques- 
tion thoroughly he will see in it even greater profits for 
himself. The use of silos and the coincident increase 
in the amount of live stock raised demand an increase 
in the number of persons employed on the farms. When 
silos come into general use owners of large areas eventu- 
ally must either employ a great deal more help than at 
present or they must subdivide their holdings into 
smaller farms. The latter, which seems to be the natural 
tendency, of course, entails the construction of farm 
buildings for each of the subdivisions into which the 
larger farms are cut. There are farms of forty and sixty 
acres, having several silos and devoted largely to stock 
raising, that employ dozens of men and that are in effect 
agricultural factories for turning out farm and dairy 
products. 

A while ago a Swiss farmer of Nebraska, whose 
success in cultivating a 20-atre farm has excited the 
interest and admiration of agricultural experts through- 
out the United States, declared that if he were to start 
again he would take only ten acres instead of twenty. 
A farm of 320 acres, he said, is a misfortune to any 
man, and a 640-acre farm is a downright calamity. 

Of course there will be some difficulty in persuading 
farmers to change their methods of farming. Those 
who heretofore have raised-a single crop, or at most 
only a few crops each year, and who dislike to keep 
live stock because of the extra labor it involves and 
because dairying requires that some one shall be at 
home every night and morning at milking time, will be 
slow to change their methods. That is just the diffi- 
culty that stands in the way of Civersified farming in 








the Dakotas and parts of Minnesota. Farmers have 
got into the habit of putting in their fall or spring 
wheat and having little more to do until harvest time 
and they don’t take kindly to year-round farming. So 
Illinois and Iowa farmers who have heretofore sold 
their corn and oats will dislike to increase the amount 
of live stock and feed their grain instead of selling it. 
But farmers everywhere must raise more stock and feed 
their grain on their farms in order to preserve their 
fertility. First of all they must build silos to realize 
the greatest profits from live stock and dairy farming, 
and the retail lumberman who pushes the sale of silos 
in his community is doing precisely the thing necessary 
to promote its permanent prosperity. 





A CONVINCING SILO CATALOG. 


The place which the silo is bound to take in the field 
of modern agriculture and the fact that the retail lum- 
berman must furnish material for its construction 
should induce him to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity he has to acquire information regarding the 
value, use and construction of the silo. A catalog 
just published by the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company 
entitled ‘‘ The Weyerhaeuser Silo’’ condenses in thirty-six 
pages the gist of the latest information regarding silo 
construction and use. The manner in which this sub- 
ject is treated is indicated by the chapter headings 
in the book, as follows: ‘‘The Farmer Must Have a 
Silo’’; ‘‘The Farmer Must Have a Wooden Silo’’; 
‘Must Have a Wooden Stave Silo’’; ‘‘Must Have a 
Fir Stave Silo’’; ‘‘The Principles Involved in the 
Manufacture of Silos,’’ and ‘‘ Value of Silos.’’ 

Having disposed of the subject of silo use and con- 
struction, the Weyerhaeuser company in its catalog 
then explains its sales plan, the details of the construc- 
tion of the Weyerhaeuser silo and its facilities for 
supplying it to retail lumbermen, through whom all 
sales are made. A copy of the catalog may be secured 
from the silo department of the Weyerhaeuser com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. [Advertisement.] 





PRODUCTION AND USE OF DENATURED ALCO- 
HOL IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Germany now uses between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
gallons of denatured alcohol a year, of which over 
30,000,000 gallons are sold to the general public for 
burning purposes. The importance of this fuel in 
Germany may be appreciated when it is considered 
that France uses about 18,000,000 gallons, the United 
States about 10,000,000 gallons, and the United King- 
dom only 4,000,000 gallons, according to a monograph 
entitled ‘‘Production and Use of Denatured Alcohol 
in Principal Countries,’’ by Charles A. Crampton, com- 
mercial agent of the Department of Commerce, re- 
cently issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Denatured alcohol is not only gaining in 
favor for general burning purposes, but a determined 
effort is being made to find a way of using it as a 
motor fuel in place of the high-priced gasoline. 





Put the finishing touches to your lum- 
ber education by a good long visit to the 
Forest Products Expositions. They are 
the first of their kind and are designed 
for your special benefit. 





INANCIAL 
TIMBER LOANS 


High grade accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber coim- 
panies in any amount from 


$200,000 up. 


Correspondence and Personal 
Interviews Invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


a 











First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 











The American- Credit 
Indemnity Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen 
against excessive loss through 
insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of an- 
nual loss by bad debts makes 
Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $8,400,000.00. 


302 Broadway, Marquette Bldg., 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Ni J 
1 +t 


Loans on Timber 


We are in a position to make loans 
of $200,000 or over secured by first 
mortgages on high grade standing 
timber of accessibility and owned 
by lumber companies that are well 
established. We would be glad to 
get into touch with your needs. 


W.G. Souders & Co. 


BANKERS 
809-812 Westminster Building, 
| seseon and Dearborn Sts., CHICAGO 
2 


[e}— fo] 
(= 
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Investigations 
Systems 


By a corps of experienced 
lumber accountants. Ac- 
curate, intelligent work at 
reasonable cost, For par- 
ticulars address, 









































The Michigan Trust Company 


Public Accounting Department 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
NS —_ 
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Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operatea numberof mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 
These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 




















































ANNOUNCEMENT: Owing to the rapid and de- 
cided growth of our business, we will, after May 
Ist, occupy more spacious quarters in the new 
Continental and Commercial Bank Building, now 


nearing completion. 


a 





This House Engages Exclusively in 


FINANCING LUMBERMEN 


Loaning money over a period 
of five to fifteen years. 


F.A.BREWER & CO. 
TIMBER LAND BONDS 
Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


PORTLAND 


10th Floor, Lewis Bldg. 
WELLS GILBERT, Representative, 
Oregon and California. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICE, | 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
711-714 White Building, 


LAS, LANE & DOUGLAS, 





| DOUG 


Repre 


, State of Washingt 


























































































































































































































National Forest Timber 
For Sale, 


ONE BILLION FEET 


EIGHTY PER CENT YELLOW PINE 


LOCATION: 


the Kaibab 


National Forest, 


imately Townships 32, 33, 34, 35, 


40 North, 
East, G. & S. 
SPECIES: 


of western yellow pine: 


Douglas fir; 


spruce and 100,000,000 feet B. M. of white fir. 
STUMPAGE PRICES: 


contract. 


CONTRACT PERIOD: A period of 25 years will 
be allowed for cutting of timber, with three years 


Ranges 1 West and 


i PP. M 


Approximately 800, 
70,000,000 feet B. M. of 


30,000,000 feet B. 


Engelmann 


additional at outset for necess 


struction. 


No Carrying Charges. 
Stumpage paid for as cut. 


Fire Risk reduced to minimum. 
Opportunity for permanent R. R. Investment. 


DEPOSIT: 


chase price of timber if bid 
funded if bid is rejected. 
retained as forfeit if contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 


With bid, $10,000, 


Ten 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: S 


received by 


up to and including June 15, 1914. 1 
tion of the Forester, an extension of this period 
until August 15 will be allowed to permit a field 


examination. 


The right to reject all bids is reserved. 
bids are submitted, full 
logging and timber conditions, terms of sale, de- 
posits and the submission of bids should be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, Ogden, Utah. 


the District Fores 


On the Kaibab Plateau adjoining 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, within 
Arizona. 


Lowest rates considered, 
$2.00 per M. for western yellow pine and $1.40 per 
M. for Douglas fir, 
and all merchantable dead timber. 
to be readjusted at end of each five-year period of 


is accepted, or re- 


information 


Approx- 
36, 37, 38, 39 and 
1. 2 3 4 ani & 


000,000 feet B. M. 


M. of Engelmann 


spruce, white fir 
Stumpage rates 


ary railroad con- 


to apply on pur- 


per cent may be 


ealed bids will be 
ter, Ogden, Utah, 
In the discre- 


Before 
concerning 











LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 37.) 


with passing tracks and spurs bringing the total mileage 
to 93.87. The book cost of the line, including part but 
not all of its equipment, was $1,829,875. Its actual 
value at prevailing prices was estimated by an expert 
at $1,608,634 in November last. It carried 52,693 pas- 
sengers during 1913. The net operating income that 
year was about $10,000. Including the interest on bonds 
and all proper deductions from revenue, the net loss for 
1913 was $79,738.44. Business men from Winnfield and 
other points on the line testified regarding the good 
quality of its freight and passenger service, and its 
value to the community served. Officials of connecting 
trunk lines reported its physical condition good. One 
of these, a rate expert, expressed the belief that 6 cents 
would be a fair average division for the average haul 
of Tremont & Gulf lumber traffic. 

G. W. Howell presented the case of the Oberlin, Hamp- 
ton & Eastern, and gave a brief history of the line, which 
is 10 miles long and equipped with two locomotives, 
sixteen logging cars and two motor passenger cars. The 
road is incorporated in Louisiana and has a regularly 
published tariff. Its gross earnings for the fiscal year 
1913 were $25,995.44 and the expenditures, $27,069.12. 
It formerly enjoyed divisions of from 3 to 6 cents and the 
Iron Mountain, its only connecting trunk line, has ex- 
pressed a willingness to allow 2 cents now if the com- 
merce commission approved. 

For the Fernwood & Gulf, I. C. Enochs, the president, 
took the stand. December 31, last, he testified, there 
had been a complete separation between the railroad 
and the Fernwood Lumber Company, Mr. Enochs being 





“Gone to the Forest Products Exposi- 
tion” will be the sign on the lumber office 
door April 30-May 9 and May 21-30. 


the only person holding offices in both companies. ‘Thy 
physical property of the line is valued at $513,338.69. 
It hauls as much lumber tonnage for outside concerns 
as for the Fernwood Lumber Company. 

Judge T. Brady appeared for the Kentwood, Greens- 
burg & Southwestern and reported that the conditions on 
this line were unchanged. There had been some loss i; 
the year’s operations, a statement of which he wished t; 
submit in support of a plea for a 2-cent division and » 
milling-in-transit privilege. 

Judge Brady also appeared for the Natchez, Columbi: 
& Gulf, explaining that it desired practically the same 
divisions and milling-in-transit privileges as the Fen 
wood & Gulf. R. B. Butterfield, manager of the line, 
testified that a 10-mile extension had been built since t} 
first hearing, giving it connection with the New Orlean 
Great Northern. A 6-mile extension to connect with the 
Gulf & Ship Island was contemplated. Built in 1891, h 
reported that practically the entire earnings of the lin 
had been invested in betterments. It operates a double 
daily passenger and a local freight service and is dis- 
charging all the functions of a common carrier. G. M, 
MeElIroy, the general freight agent, presented a complete 
file of tariffs and described the character of traffic 
handled. 

For the New Orleans, Natalbany & Eastern, Judg 
Brady said that no changes had taken place since thi 
Washington hearing, but introduced shippers along the 
line who told of the traffie developing and of the im 
portance of the service to the rapidly developing com 
munities along its rails. 

G. W. Peabody, auditor of the Gulf & Sabine River, 
reviewed the mileage extensions of the line, and its equip 
ment. The Fullertin division showed a loss of $48,491.47 
for the calendar year 1913. He told of the miscellaneous 
industries that were being developed along the line anid 
gave the population figures of the towns served. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 





A Three-Bedroom Cottage to Cost $2500 — Includes Plumbing and Half 
Basement— Larger Porches and Built-in Features Sacrificed to Cost. 


The plan this week is for a 2-story cottage to cost 
approximately $2,500. The exterior is on simple lines 
and the interior is arranged to provide two bedrooms on 
second floor and another bedroom upon first floor in addi- 


tion to bath. The kitchen is provided with cupboard 
space instead of a pantrg. The building has a half 
basement. The plans are in three sheets and besides 


the usual elevations and floor plans give details for 
kitchen cupboard and front door. 

The house is to be sided with 6-inch siding, the gables 
to be shingled. The small front and rear porches are in 
contrast to some of the previous plans with ample veran- 
das, balconies or sleeping porches, and fireplaces, built-in 
sideboards and other facilities, are also absent; but where 
extreme cheapness of construction is insisted upon such 
features must be sacrificed, for they cost money, though 
well worth the added cost. 

The house foundation is 26x34 feet, outside of wall. 
The sizes of rooms are shown on the floor plans herewith. 
but one bedroom is wrongly figured 6x10, which really 
is 10x10 feet. 

Blueprints, specifications and bill of materials for this 
house will be supplied for $1 and electrotypes of the 
three cuts suitable for advertising in a local paper will 
be furnished for $2. 














HOUSE PLAN NO. 40, DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BY THE BALLARD PLANNERY COMPANY. 
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EXPERT’S VIEWS ON YELLOW PINE. 


|’, J. Hoxie has made a report to the insurance com- 
panies concerning his recent visit to southern sawmills, 
which is herewith republished in full as of undoubted 
interest to every manufacturer and wholesaler of south- 
ern pine. : ; ‘ 3 
photographs bound with it, showing views of longleaf 
pine being exported from Port Arthur, Tex.; some views 
of logs and timber; of a well-kept mill yard, and of a 
lumber yard alley with paved roadway and concrete 
pil foundations; of dry rot fungus found growing in a 
Louisiana lumber shed, and of the end of a longleaf 
pine timber prominently branded with the name of its 
manufacturer (the Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Com- 
pany, Lake Charles, La.) : 

In the course of my recent trip through the South on 
inspection work I addressed, at its request, the annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association in 






New Orieans on specifications for factory timber, and met 
the manufacturers of a large portion of the hard pine lum- 
ber produced in the South. I also visited nine large saw- 


mills in Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi and Alabama, and in- 
spected several lumber yards and several longleaf pine for- 
ests from which large trees suitable for manufacturing mill 
timbers are being taken. 

| found, in all cases, shortleaf pine growing in the same 


forests with longleaf and cut by the same mills, which 
tends to disprove the statement of a well-known authority 
that the place of origin of timber, as shown by the bill of 


lading, serves as a suitable safeguard. I found plants 
of the dry rot fungus growing about several lumber yards 
visited. 

| found it evident that there is an abundance of long- 
leaf pine of suitable sizes for mill timbers which can be 
had at reasonable prices. It remains to make specifica- 
tions elearly defining the qualities required when a Dill 
of timber for a cotton mill, or other important structure, 
is sent out by the designing engineer or architect to be sure 
of getting not only longleaf pine, but longleaf pine that 
is strong and durable. Evidence of the inadequacy of the 
specifications now in common use is plain in many ways. 

The need of more definite specifications for mill tim- 
bers and columns, I find, is appreciated by the lumber 
manufacturers as well as by the engineers. Many examples 
were given by the manufacturers where lumber bought as 
hortleaf had been sold by middlemen as longleaf, of 

erchantable sold as prime and of square edge sold as mer- 
chantable, The remedy which has been suggested for this 
condition is that lumber manufacturers clearly mark their 
timber with its variety, grade and the name of the man- 
ufacturer, 

The lower grade of timber, called square edge and sound, 
does not pretend to be longleaf pine. All varieties (long- 
leaf, shortleaf, Cuban and loblolly,) are manufactured in 
discriminately into this grade. Its durability can not 
be depended upon without antiseptic treatment. 

Sometimes shortleaf and loblolly become mixed with the 
etter grades, and can not be told apart by careful sur- 
face inspection, and even by microscopic examination can 
not be positively distinguished. 

In what follows, some of the specific observations and 
onclusions are stated more in detail, but with the greatest 
brevity consistent with making clear the reasons for my 
conclusions, 





More Careful Separation of Timber Desirable at Forest 


and Mill. 
At one mill visited a pile of columns was noted which 
had been cut to size and bored for use in mill construction. 
Most of them were good, but one was apparently shortleaf 


pine and plainly of poor quality. The introduction of this 
column tended to bring the entire lot down to its grade, 
ecause the designing engineer using them must base his 
calculations not on the best or average, but upon the 
poorest material that will pass inspection. If this partic- 
ular column in addition to being lighter, weaker and more 
brittle at the start, has the additional serious defect of a 
special susceptibility to fungus attack, the lumber manu- 
facturer can better afford to burn it on bis waste pile, 
than to sell it mixed in with good material because its 
failure from rotting will tend to destroy confidence in tim- 
rin general, 

This practice of mixing varieties of similar superficial 
ippearance, but of widely different strength and durability, 
which is made legitimate by the present specifications of 
the American Society for Testing Materials is most un- 
ortunate for all concerned. 


Ail Common Varieties of Hard Pine Grow in Same 
Locality. 


Shortleaf, longleaf and loblolly were found growing to- 
gether in all the forests visited; in some cases the per- 
centage of the inferior, or less resistant, varieties in large 
sizes is important. All the above varieties are cut and 
iwed by the same mills. 

It is a notable fact that generally, where the longleaf 
| been removed from any cause, shortleaf and loblolly 
take its place as second growth. In one case a cyclone 
had passed through a longleaf forest at some time and its 
path was marked by shortleaf and loblolly trees of large 
size. Abandoned farm lands about the longleaf forests 
frequently contain shortleaf and loblolly. In a forest 
visited in central Alabama, longleaf of excellent quality 
occupies the hill tops, while the little valleys and ravines 
bear equally large trees of loblolly and shortleaf. There- 
fore, it can not be taken for granted that timber from a 
— growing locality necessarily must be longleaf 
timber, 

Forests in which I saw some of the best longleaf of the 
entire trip also had large quantities of shortleaf. Both 
were being shipped from the same railroad station. There 
are large sawmills owning great tracts of forest lands from 
which they are cutting mostly excellent longleaf, and all 
around their lands are small, semiportable sawmills buying 
logs or stumpage from the farmers, most of which is short- 
leaf of very poor quality; therefore, the suggestion of John- 
son in his ‘Materials of Construction” that the place from 
which timber is shipped should be ascertained, is not an 
infallible guide as to the variety. In southwestern I.ouis- 
jana are some nearly pure stands of longleaf pine, but short- 
leaf and loblolly are by no means absent here. 


Present Selling Methods. 


4 Much of the best quality of longleaf pine grown in the 
South is being shipped to Europe. Mills belonging to the 





The report was accompanied by a number of . 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers Association cut in 1913 about 
10,000,000,000 feet of lumber and in the same year 1,360,- 
000,000 feet were exported from Gulf ports. At many of 
the mills visited I was shown the best material under the 
name of “German prime 30 average,’’ which means that the 
timber must be practically all heart wood, the average vol- 
ume to be 80 cubic feet to the stick. This is found advan- 
tageous to the lumber manufacturers, as they are not held 
down to uniform sizes and can get the largest possible 
amount of timber out of each log. This material is sold 
at from about $30 to $40 a thousand at the mill. The 
representative of a German exporting firm showed me a 
large amount of longleaf timber which had been rafted 
down the Sabine River and was ready to be loaded on ves- 
sels at Port Arthur, Tex. 

I was told by several of the lumber manufacturers that 
they hardly considered it worth while to estimate on speci- 
fications calling for merchantable longleaf pine, as the 
higher price of the true longleaf pine, when in competition 
with shortleaf and loblolly, made it impossible for them 
to quote prices at which they could sell their goods, where 
price only was considered, as is frequently the case with 
the American buyers; the export trade gives more consid- 
eration to quality and is willing to pay a higher price for 
better material. 

This is a fact well worth consideration by the builder of 


a mill when he buys timber at $27 or $28 a thousand with _ 


$10 freight and handling charges between him and the 
southern sawmills. ‘The apparent cheapness entirely dis- 
appears, if it is found necessary to remove a considerable 
amount of this material on account of rot within a few 
years. 


Dry Rot Disease at Southern Sawmills. 


The dry rot disease can unquestionably be brought in 
with the southern pine timber from the sawmills and lum- 
ber yards. Well defined plants ef this fungus were found 
actively growing about lumber yards or sawmills in sev- 
eral widely separate places visited. In two cases large 
lumber storage sheds were badly infected with fungus which 
was growing up into piles of new lumber. In another case 
a fruiting plant was found in a yard where a lumber pile 
had just been removed. Therefore, it is certain that this 
disease is not infrequent in the South and the indication 
previously noted that timber is often deeply infected when 
shipped, is given further confirmation. This also gives 
weight to the theory that the susceptible material which 
has rotted in many new mills within the last few years 
has brought the living fungus in it, which shows the im- 
portance of care in keeping rotted material cleaned up 
about lumber yards and sawmills; also the necessity of 
antiseptic treatment of susceptible material as soon as pos- 
sible after it is sawn. 


Fineness of Grain. 


It is apparent that fineness of grain can no more be 
taken as a final criterion in selecting iongleaf timber than 
can the location from which it is shipped. Frequently the 
same tree varies enormously in the fineness of grain be- 
tween the top and the bottom or from the center to the out-. 
side. In many cases the longleaf pine shows a coarser 
grain than the shortleaf, as previously noted. It is evident 
that something far more reliable than the fineness of grain 
bands is necessary, not only for identifying longleaf pine 
and distinguishing it from shortleaf, loblolly or Cuban pine, 
but as an index of strength and durability. 

I have previously stated that hard pine 12 inches square 
and larger is not obtainable with sufficient natural resist- 
ance to withstand fungus in a moist atmosphere. This 
statement is based upon examinations of rotted timber re- 
ceived from many mills within the last few years, and cer- 
tainly continues to hold so long as present methods of 
selling and inspecting mill timber are continued. If good 
and bad timber are to be mixed at the sawmill, or by the 
middleman, the only safe course is to give all timber anti- 
septic treatment. If reliable timber can be kept by itself 
or tests can be devised by which it can be surely identified, 
it may be safe to continue to use such assuredly reliable 
material without chemical treatment. 

Present practices are well illustrated by the photograph 
on page 13 of the dry rot pamphlet, showing eight beams 
which were carefully selected for use in an infected mill. 
The interest of the engineer, as lumber dealer in this case, 
was to secure good material and the purchaser was willing 
to vay the price. Eight beams satisfactorily passed as 
“prime” quality, the specification in general use as to heart 
wood. The grain is generally fine enough to admit them as 
longleaf pine. Only three of the eight have sufficient 
natural resistance to withstand fungus. The best timber 
in the lot has some of the coarsest grain, three are probably 
shortleaf pine, and one was infected with living fungus 
when received. 


Recommendations for Branding and Listing. 


It is suggested that financially responsible lumber man- 
ufacturers who own timberland and containing at least 
100,000,000 feet of large longleaf pine trees capable of yield- 
ing 12x16 merchantable timber, and who can furnish at 
least 500 12x16 merchantable longleaf pine beams 25 feet 
long on thirty days’ notice, send at least six samples of 
such timber of full cross section of beam and 6 inches long 
to the laboratories of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, and that upon receipt of these samples 
and assurances of the lumber manufacturer’s ability to 
fulfill the above requirements, their names be listed by the 
mutual companies in their circular relative to factory tim- 
bers, in a similar manner to that now in use for the names 
of manufacturers of tanks, automatic sprinklers, and elec- 
trical appliances. 

This listing should be conditioned upon an agreement of 
these manufacturers to clearly mark their timber with their 
name, grade, and botanical variety, the name “longleaf pine” 
being used only for the Pinus Palustris, the mutual com- 
panies to make inspection of the mills and timberlands from 
time to time to assure themselves that the requirements are 
being lived up to. 

Lumber, such as columns, beams and heavy floor plank, 
supplied for important factory construction should be in- 
spected and samples examined to determine density and 
durability. Ultimately chemical and physical specifications 
should be developed upon which to base more reliable grad- 
ing. Studies should also be made on antiseptic treatments 
to determine those which are most desirable for use on mill 
timber, in order to make the less durable varieties of lum- 
ber safe for mill construction. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
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How Will the Panama Canal 
Affect Timber Values ? 


It is our belief that the Panama 
Canal will not affect either the timber 
situation of the American Northwest 
or the lumber market of the Eastern 
States. 

The present lack of a merchant 
marine of large tonnage and the high 
cost of American shipping will pre- 
vent operations across the Isthmus. 

The Panama Canal Route will bene- 
fit immensely the holders of the 
enormous virgin fir stands of British 
Columbia, and will, in a short time, 
affect the Eastern markets. The British 
merchant marine is ready to carry the 
lumber. It will carry it much more 
cheaply than will the railroads, and 
will have no duty to pay. 

The only check at present is the lack 
of docking and hauling facilities in the 
East. But when it is known that the 
area within 100 miles of New York 
consumes as much lumber as the area 
within 1500 miles of Seattle, it is likely 
that the facilities will be quickly pro- 
vided. 

We shall be glad to discuss, with 
anyone interested, the facts underlying 
the above conclusions and the results 
of our investigation. 

For Sale: 1,360,000, 000 of California Redwood Tim- 


ber in one solid body. Railroad through center of pro- 
perty, and railroad connection to Pacific Coast harbor. 


For Sale: 290,000,000 feet of Virgin Forest Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine, never cut or boxed, in Mississippi. 
Railroad facilities. Extremely easy terms. 


Vitale & Rothery 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
\ J) 
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Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 
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It’s dangerous to take chances. 
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ae Minimize Your Merit ) 


by sending in a businesscard which does not represent the best 
the world affords. Peeriess Patent Rook Form Cards alone can 
convey the full expression of the man who sends onein. Since 
these cards are unrivalled, unequalled, unapproached; since 
they are the last word in card manufacture, no man should 
jeopardize his entrance to the iuner office by neglecting to 
supply himself with 


Peeriess Patent Book Form Cards 


Send for a sample and detach the cards one by one. See the 
perfectly smooth edges after de- 
tachment, Every card always per- 
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METAL CUPOLAS AND VENTILATORS. 

Ventilation is as carefully considered in the construct- 
ing of modern barns and other outbuildings as in con- 
structing houses. Some persons think a cupola on a 

barn is merely an orna- 

§ ment. Of course, it may 
. be ornamental; it may have 
a gilded weather vane or 
some other ornament to 
give it a finished appear- 
ance; but the cupola per- 
forms an important service 
in ventilating the modern 
structure, 

Hence the building of 
cupolas has become a spe- 
cialty in which the great- 
est skill and ingenuity are 
brought into requisition. 
The Badger Steel Roofing 
& Corrugating Company, of 
La Crosse, Wis., is such a 
specialist, and in offering 





gives purchasers the advan- 
tages of its years of ex- 
perience. The company has 
a great deal of pride in 
its products, guaranteeing 
: that the ‘‘ Badger’’ embod- 
“BADGER” METAL CUPOLA. ies the best in quality of 
materials and workman- 
ship as well as the correct principles of ventilation. An 
attractive catalog illustrates the various styles of cupolas 
made by the company, which offers special inducements 
to retailers to handle its line.-—[ Advertisement. } 





RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT BUYS AMERICAN 
STUMP PULLER. 

It is pretty well known that foreign governments are 
on the lookout for improved American machinery that 
may be utilized to advantage in their own countries. 
At frequent intervals announcements are made of pur- 
chases by these governments when they discover some- 
thing of special interest and importance to them. In 
its work of opening up eastern Siberia to settlement, 
the Russian Government must clear much of the land 
of timber and stumps. Accordingly, William P. Ander- 
son, Russian agricultural commissioner for America, has 
bought from the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., 
a stump pulling and piling machine to be used in clear- 
ing land of the kind mentioned along the Amur River 
in Siberia. In this connection Mr. Anderson says that, 
inasmuch as Siberia contains fully one-sixth of the 
total farm land of the world, the agricultural future 
of that section is to be something little short of marvel- 
ous. The greater part of this land remains uncleared 
and the Russian Government has undertaken the work 
of clearing it in order to make ready for its settle- 
ment by prosperous and independent Russian farmers. 

The machine shown in the accompanying illustration 
is one bought by the Houston Oil Company, of Kirby- 
ville, Tex., some time ago, but the machine sold the 
Russian government is of the same type and is to per- 
form work similar to that being performed by the 
Texas machine. The latter is at present clearing an 
average of two and one-half acres a day in yellow pine 
stumps. The Kirbyville lands were cut over a number 
of years ago and in consequence the tops of many of 
the stumps are badly rotted, making it necessary to 
dig. around them for. a good hold. But for this extra 
work the capacity of the machine would be somewhat 
greater. As this difficulty will not be encountered in 


its ‘‘Badger’’ cupolas it. 


Siberia because the timber has not yet been cut, the 
machine bought by the Russian Government may he 
expected to make an excellent record.—[ Advertisement. | 





HUMIDITY SYSTEM OF LUMBER DRYING. 


“*The Morton Humidity System of Lumber Drying’’ 
is the title of a very attractive booklet just issued hy 
the Morton Dry Kiln Company, specialist in lumbe: 
drying, Chicago. In the booklet the Morton system 
explained and its various types of kilns, ‘‘ progressive, ’’ 
‘“eompartment,’’ ‘‘pocket’’ and ‘‘box,’’ are illustrate. 
Though it consists of only 31 pages, the book contai: 
an immense amount of valuable information readily 
accessible in its condensed form. Persons desiring t)\ 
book should ask for catalog No, 40.—[ Advertisement. | 





A TRADE DIRECTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


A complete revision and detailed classification ¢ 
the names of South American importers and me: 
chants made by American and consular officers i 
cooperation with the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce has been published as a section of a ney 
edition of the ‘‘World Trade Directory.’’ The list: 
have been brought up to date and are presented i: 
uniform style, fully indexed. The directory doe 
not aim to include the names of South American im 
porters, nor are the names of manufacturers given, 
except those who are, or seem likely to become, pur 
chasers of American materials or merchandise. Th 
publication is purely a directory of South American 
buyers for use by exporters and manufacturers in th 
United States. The directory is in octavo form, bound 
in buckram, and sold at $1 a copy. [Advertisement. | 





METAL WHEELS WITH SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The limitless variety of construction exemplified in 
the wheel is but evidence of its importance as a 
factor in industry. This 
variety of construction 
also indicates a kind of 
specializing that has ex- 
erted a potent influence 
upon industry and that 
has greatly accelerated 
its progress. 

One of the later devel- 
opments in wheel con- 
struction is the making 
of wheels wholly of metal 
for vehicles of all kinds. 
The extent to which this 
branch of wheel making 
has been developed is in- 
dicated by the statement 
of the J. R. Little Metal 
Wheel Company, of Quincy, 
Illinois, that it manufac- 
tures wheels designed to 
carry loads of from 750 to 
5,000 pounds each, or from 
3,000 to 20,000 pounds per set of four wheels. 

Of course, wheels specially suited to one purpose 
are not adapted to others; consequently the Little 
Company has specialized until by long experience it 
has developed a wide variety of wheels adapted to 
every purpose for which wheels can be used; includ- 
ing, for example, farm trucks, gasoline engine trucks, 
concrete mixer trucks, platform trucks, lumber dollies, 
and trucks for portable sawmill outfits. 

Throughout this endless variety the Little company 
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preserves one standard of construction; while it makes 
metal wheels for every conceivable purpose, they are 


made to fit any skein or axle and are made without 
or with sand bands of any desired depth. Moreover, 
the hub of every wheel is cast in one piece, including 


the sand bands, and all spokes are riveted cold in 
cold rims. This cold riveting fills the hole in the rim 
an avoids the loose spokes that result when hot riv- 
ected spokes cool and contract. The hub ends of the 
spokes are upset with heads like that of a nail, the 
‘sides are notched, and the spokes are cast in the 


hub. The hub also is made of a composition much 
harder than ordinary cast iron. 

The J. R. Little Metal Wheel Company announces 
that its plant at Quincy, Ill, has lately been rebuilt en- 
tirely of steel and glass; its equipment and facilities 
have been greatly improved and enlarged, so that it 
is in an excellent position to serve its patrons. The 
company has some very attractive literature which 
sets forth in an interesting way many facts regarding 
the structure and advantages of metal wheels.—| Adver- 
tisement. | 





EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS. 

PenrvH, AUSTRALIA, Feb. 24.—Just when the odor of 
Christmas fare was permeating the atmosphere, the work- 
men of New South Wales triumphed in a most unex- 
pected fashion in a great triennial political battle with 
their opponents—Liberals as they are called, but em- 
bracing a multitude of principles and fads from the 
rankest of old-fashioned tories to the most rabid cold- 
water preachers. With a record of reckless expenditure, 


which has landed the State up to its eyes in debt, it 
was hoped by the Liberal crowd that the electors would 
vote soberly for a period of recovery and reason, but 
the pie had been too well stuffed with promises of good 


things, and when it was opened the labor blackbirds 
tootled to some power, making a net gain of seven seats, 
and so insuring the enjoyment of the sweets of office 
and plums of labor for another three years. Following 
up the semi-debacle of the Federal elections in April 
lust, when labor went down rather badly, the State 
election was indeed a startler, and has left the Liberal 
crowd seratching its aching poll at the post. 

One of the first fruits of the labor triumph is a rush 
to London for a few more millions, and it is amazing 
how eagerly the financial big-bugs of the foggy metrop- 
harken to the eall. There is one consolation for 
those who export goods to Australia—the money is spent 
and not hoarded up, and in the spending some huge 
publie works are undertaken, and American lumber 
and iron goods will secure a big lump of the overseas 
wealth without having to provide much, if any, of it. 


Maritime Menace. 

The Australian unionists, especially those concerned 
in the maritime life of the Commonwealth, continue bold 
in their claims, and. the latest development is a serious 
stoppage of work on the wharves at Sidney because ship- 
owners would not yield instanter to some of the most 
extravagant demands ever made of them. Wharf labor 
is of course liable to lack work on an occasional day 
when boats do not arrive on time or when the weather 
has a faney for a riot, but nothing would justify the 
latest claims of the lumpers’ union which amount to 
50 cents an hour ordinary time (8 hours) and 75 cents 
an hour overtime till midnight; after that and before 
6 a. m. $1, with greatly enhanced pay for holidays and 


greater ratio would it prosper if conditions were nearer 
a normal level! 


Some Big Conflagrations. 


The normal Australian summer is a warm one, and 
usually a season of fires, This has proved no excep- 
tion. There has been a heavy crop already and there 
are three months more for old Sol to shed his malig- 
nant beams. 
various States have been visited by the fire fiend, and 
great stacks of local and American woods have gone 
up in smoke or been converted into pathetic heaps ot 
charcoal. Sydney has had several huge fires, one at 
Pyrmont doing damage to over $200,000 and another 
at Glebe, at Burns & Co.’s yards, accounting for a loss 
of $60,000. Only by something of a miracle the latter 
fire was prevented from entering and devouring a bigger 
timber yard, Hudson & Co.’s, where there was stock and 
plant worth $2,000,000. Melbourne had its Christmas 
flare-up when some huge modern premises, comprising a 
big more-or-less wooden drapery emporium, a city hall, 
and shops vanished in a few hours. In Adelaide just 
before the close of the year the Lion timber yard was 
visited by the consuming element and a lot of valuable 
plant and stock eaten up. Very recently Bunning Bros. 
big timber yard in Perth was the scene of one of the big- 
gest conflagrations ever known in the western State, 
the whole yard, offices, and much valuable plant and 
stock being destroyed. Some of the American sawmill- 
ing machinery firms should find an outlet in the Com- 
monwealth for some of their products after all this 
devastation. 





OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


The freight market last week was a repetition of 
previous conditions. The chartering market has firmed 
up slightly, as reported by Alfred H. Clement & Co., 
freight brokers and forwarding agents of New Or- 
leans, La. Rates to continental ports show a further 
reduction. 

For prompt shipment from New Orleans rates are 
quoted as follows: 





i or 2 Hardwood. Softwood. Pine. 
Sundays, amounting practically to prohibition of work [Liverpoot ................. 25¢ 30c 65s 
on such special days. Then, there are all sorts of pro-. Manchester ............... 25¢ 30c 65s 
visos about work which they consider unpleasant and ar REG TE i Xie? 2 ornst ? OC osc 31 36e $1000 
arduous, some of the special rates running into $2 per publin (April and May)....... 29¢ 32/36¢ 10.50 
hour. as 5 oe! 9.6 ob 516.0 arte ne eae 28c 31, 35e¢ 10.50 
After a good deal of maneuvering the unions of nearly eee ys Pe. 
all the seaports of the Commonwealth have been brought Antwerp 2.000000 000000000... 24¢e 27/29¢ 60s 
into line, and they now make a common stand so that Bremen .................-. 26c = -29/81¢ _ 75s 
if trouble comes along at one port the others simply a ac Resctdcaeoaticerr dee <_<" tea po 
sit back and designate what cargo is offering as ‘black’? ffamburg .2.222220 2020002: 26¢ 31¢ $8.00 
and any labor that touches it ‘‘seab.’? The demands Hull ..................0.. ate oe Rn 
were deliberated upon recently in Melbourne at a con- Sacneeer oseesicesae nies TE ioc ion 
ference of shipowners and rejected, and ere the tele- Gothenburg .........-..... 40c 45¢ 100s 
yraph had ceased vibrating its reply the extremists at Sarcelona .............e05- 35¢ 38¢ $14.00 
Sydney had ‘‘downed tools,’? and many a ship and en settee scene eeeees sec 37/300 —— 
steamer found itself unable to get cargo in or out. MIMI lo sforesn suze done « via'seon 39¢ 42/44¢c 90s 
With a Labor Government behind them the men are Venice .............+.+++:. 40c 48¢ $15.50 
difficult to deal with, but there is a movement on foot mete sete rece eee eee ees a 5c ae 
to proceed along saner lines and the Moderates may yet paitic 12.27.0000 Oc es nteas 
prevail. If the trouble should spread it would have very Buenos Aires ............-. $16.00 $16.00 $16.00 
disastrous results for the 
Commonwealth, especially for EXPORT OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 
its farmers who just now are Port of Norfolk. 
on the point of sending to , Value Rat 
the ‘ts . 7 7 Date. Material. alue. : ate, 
; ports their harvest of Feb. 2. 15 M feet poplar lumber..... ..$ 500 Destination. cents 
lieat for overseas ship- 80 M feet poplar lumber..-......... 3,50) : 
nents. Upon the transpor- 60 M feet walnut logs............. 1,800) Hamburg ............. 26 
tati f : (Steamship Pallanza.) 
‘ition of the harvest depends jrep, 4, 15 M feet creosoted poles.......... 411 
the prosperity of the States, 0 M feet creosoted lumber........ BI49 Ponce: Pi Reicicoccaensc 
for as soon as he begins to Fe». &. 30 M feet pine lumber..........-. 
nis 0s ee 8 600 M feet pine lumber..........-. 18,000 
feel the financial barometer 15 M feet passes RIMOGE co 6 2s ous a6 ioe yr anaes - 
isi 21,607 pieces heading.............-+.-- 0 MOS eats tas 26 
rising the farmer has heart "15 M feet oak lumber...........+. 450 
to speculate in building, and (Steamship Soestdyk.) porn 
the e y Feb. 18. 552 M feet oak lumber............. . 
. print. towns 8° aroagh 77 M feet poplar lumber........... 4,160 
a Tew months of ‘boom 10 M feet oak lumber............. a 
With a reflex effect upon the 26 M feet dogwood logs.........--- 2,200} 4uverpool ............. 
capital (Steamship Eagle Point.) 
apitais, Feb, 21. 12 M feet oak lumber............. _ 960 
America has a deep inter- as4 : feet oak lenmer eee ae. 
‘st i i 375 eet poplar lumber..........- , 
we in the continued unre- 19 M feet buckeye lumber......... 1,04 we 2214 
stricted operations of the 14 M feet Chestnut, i ee Leen a a 22% 
entire ; ig ? 19 M feet walnut logs............- rl 
If a. Australian seaports. (Steamship East Point.) 
1e shipowners have final- Port of Newport News. iin 26 
ly to yield to these extrava- Feb. 5. 15 M feet maple lumber........... $ 500 Hambuse Have h see eecine 26 
gant demands it means pass- 24 M feet walnut logs............. 1,350 ee 4 
ae ik yirsaged a oe 10 M feet poplar lumber........... Oe a = 
§ it on, and this passing 10 M feet oak lumber...........-- 800 hora tae avis 
on has been the rule so long Feb. 21. 146,880 feet oak lumber ees 360 | Liverpoot ie 
now the ‘< i 3,3 eet ash lumber... ......:..0.054. HIVCENOOR 86 oc Sees ews 2 
now that the cost of material 2'400 feet walnut lumber.........-.-- 0 
stows inordinately heavy. (Steamship Eagle Point.) 
These stiff handicaps not- Feb. 27. 378 M feet oak lumber............. 31,525 ‘a 
withstanding, the Common- 20 M feet maple eee ert NR ho oi.s, 5.0S earn Rint 22% 
wealth prospers, but in how 82 M feet poplar lumber........... x 





(Steamship Hagle Point.) 


Some of the big timber yards in the - 








**Ideal’’ Model ‘*A”’ 


A Story 
From 


Real 
Life 


and one that every young man striving fora 
business of his own should read before anoth- 
er week goes round, is found in ‘Ideal Ideas”’ 
Vol. 13—No. 7 just off the press. It tells in 
few words how two young men with only 
average opportunities in early life have made 
a name and good business with 


Ideal 


We want you to send for your copy today if you’re 
looking for a successful pattern to follow for we don’t 
believe any ambitious young man can read this book- 
let without profiting thereby, 





Concrete 
Machinery 


While it reads almost 


like a fairy tale there are bona fide photographic illus- 
trations to prove its truthfulness. 


Send today 
It’s Free. 


The Ideal 
Concrete 
Machinery 
Company 


1314 Monmouth Ave., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Formerly South Bend, Ind. 














We make them Different 


no more complaint of heavy unwieldy and 
yet unsafe 


LADDERS 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 


Ask for particulars. 





How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has 
wanted such an improvement for years. 


We make every style of step, single and 


extension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN, - - - INDIANA 


sample 








Retailers 
Who Sell Ladders 


will find our line 
strong, durable 
and reliable 

and our 


prices 





We Make All Kinds 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 
F. Smith & Son 
Manufacturers. CLINTON, IOWA 
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HARDWOODS 


tl Red Gum Basin 














possesses natural advantages 
that make it the first choice of 
the trade that is exacting. In its 
manufacture we have studied and experi- 
mented until we've attained methods that 
mark ours as 


The Highest Quality Gum 


Furniture factories and manufacturers of in- 
terior trim, doors, etc., will find us amply able 
to supply their needs on short order. 


We also manufacture Oak, Ash and Elm. 


J.H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Quigley, Ark. 
Post Office and Telegraph Station, HETH, ARK. 
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Memphis Band Mill Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














Let us demonstrate the QUALITY 
of our product by shipping you a 
sample carload. 


KINDLY FAVOR US WITH YOUR INQUIRIES. 
All Orders Given Prompt Attention. 
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| E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 














-Hardwoods< 


We have the following Band Sawed Stock ready for quick loading : 


150,000 ft. 1” Red Gum No. 1 & 2. 

200,000 ft. 1° Sap Gum No. 1 & 2(13’’&up) 
50,000 ft. 3’° Plain W. Oak No. 1 & 2. 

100,000 ft. 1°’ Quart. W. Oak No. 1 Com. 


Cable address ‘‘ Brenner.’’ 


The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co.,“45%4N?R14 
Band Mills at:—Alexandria, La., Zwolle, La., Salisbur;.N. C. 
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TRI-STATE LUMBER CO. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 














West Virginia 
Hardwoods and Yellow Pine 


Specializing in Sound Square Edge 


OAK AND YELLOW PINE TIMBERS 


Band Mills at Waiteville, W. Va. 
“ an 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 





Recent Business Betterment Sustained—Use of Wood 
Paving Blocks Extending—Legislation to Hasten 
Sale and Development of Idle Lands. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., March 30.—With the exception 
of a few items, the gain for the week was probably less 
than that for the preceding week. Cypress demand picks 


. up little by little, with the week’s feature a brisker call 


for shingles and somewhat larger purchases of railroad 
stuff—car siding and roofing. Improvement noted last 
week in the request for factory stock has been held but 
not increased. Mixed car orders for yard stock are 
beginning to be liberally mixed with straight cars. 
Prices rule unchanged, but stable. 

Yellow pine reports conflict rather more than custom- 
ary. By some accounts there is better request for yard 
stock and prices are stiffening. By others, demand has 
marked time and prices are softening on some items. 
Possibly it is a case where the repeatedly deferred hope 
of an active call with the opening of spring has dis- 
gusted some of the ardent optimists and produced a 
reaction for the time being. The truth probably is that 
while a fair volume of business is being handled the 
buyers are rendered extremely conservative both by gen- 
eral business conditions and by the reported mushiness 
of quotations on many yellow pine items. The export 
market is still rated quiet. Hardwoods show no special 
changes either way, and the export side continues un- 
satisfactory. Advices from France are that the political 
troubles have influenced business adversely. 

The New Orleans Dock Board last Thursday awarded 
to J. R. Stiehle, a local contractor, the contract for 
paving with creosoted wood block a 2,600-foot roadway 
to serve the Louisa Street and Pauline Street wharves. 
The driveway will be 28 feet wide, extending from Clouet 
to Alvar Streets and paralleling the wharf sheds. The 
work is to be completed in 100 days. ‘There were fifteen 
bidders for the contract, the successful bidder proposing to 
do the paving for $26,449.04 if light creosoting oil is used, 
or $25,598.24 if heavy oil treatment is permitted. The 
board authorized its engineer to select the oil. 

Word comes from Moss Point that the L. N. Dantzler 
Lumber Company has agreed to make a donation of $15,000 
toward construction of a Methodist Church at that point. 
A brick structure -has been planned by the congregation and 
it is understood that the Dantzler company has additionally 
offered to donate the necessary lumber. The gift is made 
as a memorial to the late Mrs. S. E. Dantzler. <A. F. 
Dantzler has informed the stewards of the church that the 
cash donation is immediately available. 

J Pritchard, of Memphis, secretary of the Red Gum 
Manufacturers’ Association, spent several days in New 
Orleans last week in the interest of his association. 

State Senator Emile Sundberry, of Napoleonville, an 
officer of the Napoleon Cypress Company and the Houma 
Cypress Company, was in New Orleans today on business. 
If is understood that Mr. Sundberry is planning to intro- 
duce a bill at the May session of the legislature to hasten 
the sale and development of idle Louisiana lands held by 
corporations. Two years ago a bill aimed at the same 
thing failed of passage, but Senator Sundberry’s measure, 
as tentatively outlined, differs radically from the old one. 
It would provide that any corporation holding more than 
2,000 acres of vacant land not used in the ordinary course 
of its business shall survey it into 40-acre tracts for pur- 
poses of assessment, and shall be required to sell it at a 
fixed increase, say of 150 percent over the valuation fixed 
for taxation. A statute of that character, it is argued, 
would do away with the practice of holding at $25 to $40 
per acre lands on the tax roll at $2 the acre, and facilitate 
their purchase by bona fide settlers. 

Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Company, 
Urania, La., is attending to business here today and re- 
ports that the reforestation experiment on the tract set 
apart by his company under the State law is so far pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. 

A dispatch from Elizabeth, La., announces the accidental 
shooting of J. H. Stevens, office manager of the Producers’ 
Turpentine Company at that place. He was cleaning a 
pistol. according to the telegraphed account, when it was 
accidentally discharged, killing him instantly. Mr. Stevens 
was over 60 years of age and leaves a wife and five children. 

J. Frank Coleman, a prominent local engineer connected 
at various times with the New Orleans Great Northern 
Railroad and the New Orleans Dock Board as consulting 
engineer, has been retained by the port commission of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., as adviser on port improvement. Houston, 
Tex., has employed him in a similar capacity in connection 
with provision for municipal wharf facilities on Buffalo 
Bayou. Mr. Coleman visited Jacksonville last week to look 
over the port situation there. 

The inventory in the succession of the late Joseph Cor- 
nelius Rathborne, of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber Co., 
was filed at Gretna last Friday and places a valuation of 
$186,177.35 on the estate. Mr. Rathborne’s widow and 
two children are the sole beneficiaries. : 

At the regular meeting of the New Orleans Dock Board 
last Wednesday night it was reported that agreements had 
been completed for purchase of virtually all the river 
frontage needed for the public cotton warehouses. The board 
will acquire the Jefferson sawmill property for $93,000, and 
has also reached an agreement to buy from the Illinois 
Central Railroad two squares for $68,000, which are said 
to have cost the railroad more than $200,000. Two small 
tracts remain unadjudicated. 

The local association of commerce and the board of trade 
have adopted resolutions opposing the repeal of the tolls- 
exemption clause of the Panama Canal Act. The com- 
merce association has organized a vigorous fight against the 
repeal and is appealing to commercial organizations through- 
out the South to join in the protest. Louisiana’s delegation 
in both Houses is divided. Senator Ransdell opposes repeal 
while Senator Thornton has announced his intention to yield 
to the President’s wishes, though convinced that tolls-exemp- 
tion is not violative of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The 
local lumbermen’s association has taken no formal stand 
upon the question so far. 

Telegrams from Washington indicate that the Louisiana 
delegation, appearing before the Senate commerce committee 
to urge an allotment of $300,000 for the Morgan City-New 
Orleans link of the intercoastal canal, received a friendly 
and favorable hearing. The Louisiana party was headed 
by Mayor Behrman of New Orleans and included Leon 
Locke, Henri L. Gueydan, Rene F, Clerc, L. M. Jastremski, 
R. R. Barrow, F. L. St. Martin, E. W. Dreibold, John H. 
Bernhard, Major E. H. Schulz and Colonel L. H. Beach, of 
.the United States Army, J. A. Coignet, Warren B. Reed 
and W. J. McNamara. The two engineer officers indorsed 
the project and staunchly supported the Louisianans’ plea 
for money to begin construction of the Morgan City-New Or- 
leans link. It is hoped to have the Senate include the 
appropriation with the rivers and harbors bill. Representa- 





tive Broussard explained to the Senate committee that t! 
report on the project had been filed too late for inclusioy 
of the needed sum, and it bad been decided to appeal (y 
the Senate for its provision rather than attempt an amen! 
ment of the reported bill during its consideration in { 

Hlouse. <A telegram from Governcr Hall was read, secondii: 
the delegation’s appeal and explaining that he would ha 
joined the Washington party, but was detained at home 
the serious illness of his son. 


V 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Heavy Rains Put a Damper on Lumber Activities— 
Train Tracks Under Water in Many Places—Relicf 
Expected Soon. 

SHREVEPORT, La., March 30.—Terrifie rains during t! 
past week caused logging and mill operations to be sus 
pended at many points in southeastern Texas and southi- 
ern Louisiana and also resulted in considerable hi 
drance to lumber activities in other sections of the two 
States. The rains were the hardest this territory h: 
experienced during this year. Some of the tram tracks 
have been under water, as much as two feet at some 
places, and other transportation lines, including the 
trunk lines, have suffered. The Kansas City Souther: 
Railroad near De Quincy, La., south of Shreveport, sus 
tained a washout, and traflic was interrupted a day o: 
two, it being necessary to transfer passengers. In tl 
section of Winnfield, La., the rain was in the natw 
of a cloudburst.. However, property damage was not 
reported serious. 

On account of the rain, shipping is considerably cw 
tailed, and the weather remains unsettled, with pros 
pects of continued rainfall. If the rains do not cease soo 
there may be a sericus suspension of operations. ‘This, how 
ever, would most likely stiffen the prices of yellow pin 
according to local manufacturing interests, unless it als: 
rained severely in consuming territory. 

Inquiries are slack and demand is also showing a weaknes 
compared to what was noticed the first of the month. At 
the same time the situation now is not considered discoura: 
ing, as local conditions are believed to be responsible, includ 
ing the weather and the seeming belief of buyers that prices 
will not hold the present hight. 

‘Transportation lines are nibbling and there are som 
instances of plans being completed for wholesome buying 
The Cotton Belt Railway is reported to have arranged to 
invest $2,000,000 in new equipment, and the Texas & Pacifi: 
aus previously reported, some time ago completed arrang: 
ments for a similar expenditure. Other roads have plans 
under consideration, including several small roads in 
Louisiana and Texas. 

Trattic has been inaugurated on the Alexandria & Western 
Railroad, operating between Alexandria and Gardner, La., 2 
distance of fourteen miles, through rich agricultural and 
timbered sections, connecting with the plant of the Louisiana 
Turpentine Company and the tram road leading to the larg: 
mill of the Bayou Rapides Lumber Company, this connection 
being at Gardner. 

After being on the road since March 5, traveling about 
1,800 miles and being visited by between 55,000 and 65,000 
farmers, business men, school children and others, the demon 
stration train operated by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail 
way Company in connection with the Agricultural and Me 
chanical College and the College of Industrial Arts of Texas, 
arrived in Shreveport last week and spent a night and part 
of the following day here, having the several cars open for 
inspection. A considerable portion of the exhibits and demon- 
strations, explained by experts, was devoted to silos, a mode! 
lumber silo being on one of the cars. As a result of this 
demonstration it is thought many silos will be built along the 
“Katy” during the next year or two. Thomas L. Peeler, 
industrial commissioner of the ‘‘Katy’ road, was in charge 
of the train. 

Vice-President E. H. Holden, in charge of transportation 
of the Kansas City Southern Railway, spent Thursday in 
Sbreveport and a day or two at Mansfield, La., conferring 
with representatives of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company 
and representatives of the railroad, relative to improving 
service to the new DeSoto oil field east of Mansfield. Ar- 
rangements were made with the Frost-Johnson people 
whereby their new tram will have a schedule for connec- 
tion direct with the Kansas City Southern at Mansfield; 
also for both roads to use the same depot at Mansfield. 
Mr. Holden reported that the Kansas City Southern bad 
already made considerable improvements on account of the 
new oil field and would continue increasing facilities as the 
field’s business demanded. 

As a result of activity by the Nona Mills Company at 
Leesville, La., in the heart of a large yellow pine section, 
drilling will soon begin on a well in search of oil in that 
vicinity. The Nona Mills Company submitted to the citizens 
a proposition te organize a company capitalized at $16,000, 
the Nona Mills Company to subscribe one-half. The raising 
of the other half was started at once, with splendid success. 

Cc, H. Staples, in charge of the dairying department of 
the Louisiana State University, was in the Shreveport sec- 
tion recently urging the farmers to establish silos. At West- 
dale he gave suggestions to the Red River Land & Develop- 
ment Company, which has arranged to erect eighteen silos, 
as many as there were in the whole State last year. They 
will be of staves, cut from the mill on the 10,000-acre 
plantation. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., March 31.—Improved conditions 
are reported by the sales agents of most mills in this 
part of southwestern Louisiana. Demand is from all 
parts of the central West, many of the large dealers in 
the wholesale centers of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
buying freely of boards, interior material and general 
yard stocks. There has been a very slight increase in 
prices, but better prices are almost always traceable 
to some case where immediate shipment is demanded and 
the supply is more or less limited. Heavy timbers and 
goods suitable for export are again being taken. Strange 
as it may seem and as little as it might be expected, 
Caleasieu mills last week made some very substantial 
shipments to Mexico. 

It is likely that the labor situation will never again 
reach the extreme state the lumbermen experienced here 
during the siege instituted by the Industrial Workers of the 
World and the Brotherhood of Timberworkers. In a large 
mill town near Lake Charles last week two agitators made 
their appearance and within two days thought they had 
sufficiently progressed to call a meeting for the purpose of 
organizing a union. Several of the old employees of the 
mill, who had families and homes and an ‘interest in the 
welfare of the town, heard of the program, and evidently 
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did not care to have a repetition of the former trouble. A 
committee of six citizens quietly waited upon the agitators 
the day before the meeting was to have been held and told 
them that their presence was hardly as desirable as they 
might imagine. As a result, the meeting was postponed, 
the mill is running, the workmen are paying their grocery 
pills, and all is serene, It is a well known fact, however, 
that cmissaries of the Industrial Workers of the World have 
again invaded this territory and are doing all within their 
power to —— movement that may result in labor trouble 
at au cary date, 

aw. L.. Friedman, of the Beatrice Lumber Company, of 
Temonville, stated this week that the plant at that place 
had just completed a number of improvements and that 
pusiuess is far better than for a number of months. 

The Powell Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, has com- 
pleted a small mill at Edgerly at the edge of the famous 
Kdgerly ol! field, which is now being so rapidly developed. 

Ye southern terminal of the Iron Mountain route of the 
Missouri Pacific system is likely to be extended from Lake 


Charlies to Port Arthur, mention of which was made in these 
columns several weeks ago. C. H. Markham, assistant to 
Vice President Bush, was in Lake Charles and Orange last 
week, making a trip down the Intercoastal Canal south of 
Oransce. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Munite, ALA., March 30.—There has been no improve- 
ment in the interior trade of this district in two weeks, 
and prominent jobbers in that line say they do not ex- 
pect anything like a prosperous lumber trade before 
fall; and even then it hinges very largely upon whether 
the railroads get the 5 percent increase for which they 
are asking, settlement of which has been promised in 
June. Jobbers here think that if this matter is decided 
favorably to the railroads there will be a heavy. business 
done in the fall; until then they look for only the regu- 
lar trade from those who must have lumber. 

The mills are much more in need of orders than they 
were sixty days ago, and many of those which were shut 
down have not yet resumed operation, newspaper reports 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Some reports reach here, 
through newspaper sources, of mills in Mississippi putting 
on night crews, and reliable information is to the effect that 
those mills never did run night crews, even when the lum- 
ber trade was at the hight of its prosperity. 

A report from Richton, Miss., is to the effect that there 
have been heavy rains in that section, which are the first 
this season heavy enough to cause a rise in the creeks so 
that logs and timber can be floated out and there are 
many thousands of logs in the creeks in that vicinity which 
will be cut loose and floated to Moss Point to market. 

The Steamship Bodo, chartered by the recently organized 
Chamelecon Steamship Company, of this port, arrived here 
the early part of last week and will undergo repairs and 
then sail on its first trip for this company in the fruit 
trade about the latter part of this week. The company has 
also chartered the steamer Fjell, which will be here later 
to enter the service of the steamship company. Mr. Ashbel 
Hubbard, president of the company, states that the pros- 
pects for the line are bright. ; : 

‘The Seeberg line, which has been doing a fine business 
out of this port, with the ports of the Windward Islands, 
has entered a new field since it changed hands, and will 
engage in the fruit trade. The steamer Cratheus is the first 
of the line which will arrive here with a cargo of bananas, 
and it is expected about April 12 with 30,000 bunches. ; 

Capitalists interested in the development of Dauphin 
, represented by J. M. Dewberry, have secured right 
vay from the 
uction of a line from a point on the Mobile & Bay Shore 
id between Alabama Port and Delchamps to Cedar Point. 
ey have also secured the right to lay telephone and tele- 
graph cables so as to connect the island with the mainland, 
and it is their intention to make Dauphin island a big 
coaling port. 

Much interest is current here in the development of the 
cut-over lands of this county for the cultivation of Satsuma 
oranges and other citrus fruits and the raising of truck. 
It is expected that the great fair, which will probably be 
organized here with a capital of some $200,000, will do much 
to forward this development by reason of the displays of 
products that have already been raised on these lands in 
this and adjoining counties. a 

The big British steamer Hllaston arrived here a few days 
ago, consigned to Hunter, Benn & Co., and will load lumber 
and timber for St. Lucia. 
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SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

I[arTrEsBuRG, Miss., March 30.—The heavy rains last 
week interfered with logging to a great extent and 
thereby curtailed the output of the mills in this terri- 
tory. The woods are still wet, and normal cut will not 
he possible for at least a week or ten days. Orders for 
lressed and yard stock are increasing in number, but 
prices are showing no increase, due perhaps to the effect 
of the cold weather in the consuming territory. How- 
ever, with the decreased output and depleted stocks, any 
continued demand will naturally have a strengthening 
effect and prices will, without doubt, increase to meet 

the wants of the trade. 
Railroad and ear material still appear to be slow and 
there are, in faet, few orders for this class of material, 
it it is hoped the evident need of repairs to roadbed and 

wili stimulate orders shortly. 
sort prices on timber have taken a satisfactory turn 
s, of course, has its effect on building timbers of 
’ for shipment to the interior. 

cin not be said that the condition of the lumber in- 
‘y is in anything like satisfactory shape, but, as ever, 
’ manufacturers are optimistic, and apparently with good 
rea n. 
Ie 





Tompkins, formerly ia the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness, but for the last two years general sales manager for 
‘he Louise Lumber Company, Hawks, Miss., has resigned 
that position to become manager of the interior department 
of the Yellow Pine Lumber Company, of this city. The 
department to be managed by Mr. Tompkins will handle 
‘ied and yard stock and special timbers. 





A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MerIDIAN, Miss., March 30.—While reports from adja- 
cent territory carry optimistic reports, poor business, 
from financial and industrial standpoints, continues in 
this territory. Conditions are unchanged from last week. 

I ew orders and less inquiry have been received. 
_ Mills, instead of being filled with orders, as is reported 
from other sections, declare a searcity of business and 
many of those that have been operating on small business 
Obie pone Agee Still further concessions from the central 
were reported during the week, this market 


reporting that it was buying lumber 2 a th H 3 
than it was offered here. ens pltaagealhpilenapaamas iii 


lhe noncombustible roofing ordinance ado 
; > pted by the cit 
council, which provides that all new building shall be cov. 
e ed with a honcombustible roof, will become effective after 
May 1. Some opposition has arisen to the new law, but so 





far this opposition has not gained strength enough to make 
itself felt. The law provides that no new building shall be 
constructed in the corporate limits unless the roof is of non- 
combustible material; that no roof shall be repaired more 
than once, for more than 20 percent, without being replaced 
by a noncombustible roof, and that no roof damaged more 
than 50 percent shall be replaced with shingles. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 








Mobile & Ohio Railroad for the con- ~ 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 30.—Conditions are about 
the same as they have been for the last month in the 
dimension market, although the volume of business shows 
a slight decrease. Prices on the various sizes run about 
as follows: 6-inch, $13; 8-inch, $13.50; 10-inch, $15.50; 
12-inch, $18 to $19. Demand for dressed stock continues 
good and prices are holding at a very satisfactory basis. 
Roofers (62) are selling at from $11 to $11.50 f. o. b. 
mill, and No. 1 common at $19; B and better are bring- 
ing $22 to $23. 

A large order of paving block has been closed with 
one of the wholesalers in the city at a price that will 
net the mills $15 to $15.50 f. o. b. vessel. 

Word has been received from Washington that the War 
Department is hastening the preparations for action on the 
St. Johns River bridge. 

The dock commissioners have had an engineer from New 
Orleans for the last week looking over the several locations 
for the municipal docks. At a meeting of the board it was 
agreed that be should have free rein as to his investigations 
and findings. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., April 1—A slight increase is notice- 
able in the exportation of lumber from this market. 
This upward tendency of the market has been a feature 
in the situation for some weeks. There is no longer 
any reason to doubt that the season will be profitable. 
suilding operations are in full blast throughout the territory 
and are adding considerably to the volume of lumber handled. 

A canvass of the larger dealers develops an encouraging 
and optimistic tone. ‘There are some transportation worries, 
but nothing that could be construed as a tendency to hurt 
trade. Shipments by motor are moving with dispatch. Deal- 
ers are securing reasonable business and express themselves 
as well satisfied with the situation. 

More than 2,000,000 feet were moved by water last week. 
During the month just closed nearly 10,000,000 feet were 
handled. Upward of 67,000,600 feet is the grand tota! of 
shipments for the season. Of this, 7,500,000 went to foreign 
destinations, which is not so good a showing for foreign 
shipments as was expected. 

The prices obtained are satisfactory to the dealers, but 
they acknowledge that a larger volume of business might be 
handled. Kvyerything considered, the business handled dur- 
ing the season has not been up to the expectations. There 
is no complaint voiced, however, about the present demand, 
either foreign or domestic. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., March 31.—Building has begun to in- 
crease, and the city building inspector believes that the 
scope of building this year will exceed last year’s build- 
ing record. Permits for apartment houses are the largest 
that have been issued. Most of the buildings under 
way are of frame construction. 

The great $750,000 central mill of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation will begin operation about May 15. 
This plant was destroyed by fire April 21, 1913. The 
new plant will be one of the largest and best equipped 
in the United States. The boiler house, with its battery 
of twenty-four boilers of 200-horsepower each, is about 
ready for use. The turbines, three in number, of 1,500- 
horsepower each, are in place. So are the band saws, 
the gangs, the resaws, the trimmers, the live rollers and 
the twenty-four dry kilns. 

The mill of the Bay Springs Lumber Company, three 
miles north of Bay Springs, Miss., has been completed 
and is in operation. 

The Railroad Commission of South Carolina has re- 
ceived word that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the White Lumber Company the privilege of 
hauling commercial freight on the railroad owned by the 
company. ‘This freight is to be hauied from a point in 
Horry County not now supplied with freight transportation 
facilities. 

In the case of the Paducah Board of Trade against the IIli- 
nois Central and other railroads, in which discrimination 
against Paducah in favor of Cairo was alleged, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has held that a railroad can not 
“reserve to itself the long haul if to do so works unduly to 
the detriment of the shippers.” 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., March 30.—Much interest is mani- 
fested in the outcome of operations being conducted at 
a plant established by the National Wood Products 
Company in Wilmington, N. C., for the extraction of tur- 
pentine and other products from the waste of sawmills. 
Experiments to test the value of the process have been 
carried on for some time. For months at a time offi- 
cials of the Government at Washington had charge of 
the plant, trying out every feature, and their report so 
completely confirmed the results attained by the com- 
pany itself that a plant of sufficient capacity to dem- 
onstrate the importance of the methods from a purely 
commercial standpoint was erected. 

The plant was started up on Tuesday of last week- 
and the results have borne out every claim made by the 
inventor and the officers of the company, of which H. M. 
Chase is president and Dr. P. P. Causey secretary. It 
has been found by practical experience that every cord of 
wood—the cord being determined on the basis of weight 
and not of cubic measurement—will yield products in the 
shape of turpentine, pitch, charcoal and other commercial 
articles to the value of not less than $20. <A total of 340 
gallons of heavy oil have been extracted from a cord of 
wood, the retort used having a capacity of three and a half 
cords, and the process of extraction taking about twenty- 
four hours. The process is not essentially different from 
that known and used in every chemical laboratory in the 
country for years. 

M 





. S. Baser, of Richard P. Baer & Co., is back from a 
trip to Ohio and other points in the central West. He 
found business far better than he had expected, and man- 








HARDWOODS 
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‘ Buyers of Flooring 
4 In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote youon 


MAPLEand BEECH 


LOORIN 


and explain how we doit. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


TELECODE USED. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 











Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 














’ Mixed Cars of ' 
Oak Products 


of a quality just a little better than you 
are accustomed to getting is what we 
offer you in 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of Oak and can 
supply anything in the Hardwood Line 
on short notice. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. ; 

















? 
Hartzell’s 

Dayton 

Walnut 


PLANKS - BOARDS - PANELS 
VENEER LOGS AND VENEERS 


Made in our Modern Electrically Driven Mills. 
Geo. W. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio., U.S.A. FE: 

















R. E. Wood Lumber Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Hardwoods 
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Mills in 3 States 
Facilitate Shipments 


Our prompt and efficient 
service is due in a large 
degree to our having saw- 
mills in the states of West 
Virginia, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Our seven 
band mills afford us ex- 
cellent facilities for filling 
your orders for 

West Virginia Poplar, 
Oak, Chestnut and Bass- 
wood Lumber and Bill 
Oak, Southern Red Gum, 
Cypress, Oak and Yellow 
Pine. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
General Offices 
Charleston Nat’! 
Bank Building. 











Massee & Felton Lumber Co. 
Mills and Office, MACON, GA. 


Shipping Dry Stock List March 1, 1914. 


















Quartered Red Gum Black Gum 
4-4 1st & 2nd . « « 35,000 6-4 Log Run 40,060 
4-4 No.1 Com. . . 120.000 7-4 Log Run. 12,000 
+1 22nd figured 18.8 
rh om 1 ee ired f on Tupelo Gum 
- oO om. hgureda, ’ . 

sug es 4-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 40,000 

Plain Red Gum Elm Log Run 
4-4 lst & 2nd. . . 403,000 6-4 Log Run 76.000 
4-4.No.1 Com. . . 478,000 ad ees 
5-4No.1Com. . . 28.000 Cypress 
8-4 No.1 Com. .. 26,000 4-4 Log Run... 12,000 

Sap Gum 8-4 No. 1 Cc Emon 10,800 

3-4 1st & 2nd... 56.000 Persimmon 
4-4 Ist & 2 » 6 « 244,600 6-4 Log Run... 8,000 
4-4 Box Boards . . 37,000 
4-4 WidePan.10"°& Up. 40,000 Maple 
1-2. No.1 Com. Sap. 24,000 4-4 Log Run - « 52,000 
3-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 32,000 Beech 
4-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 161.000 -4 6.006 
5-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 48,000 4-4 Log Run 16,000 
6-4 No.1 Com. Sap. 37,000 Oak 
3-4 No.2Com, . . 11,900 4-4 No. 1 Com. White 96,000 
4-4 No.2Com, . . 496,000 4-4 No. 1 Com, Red 77.000 
5-4 No.2 Com. . . 8, C00 4-4 No. 2Cm. Rd & W 41,000 
4-4 No. 3 Con 94,000 4-4.N 3Cm. Rd & W 127,0€0 





Ready for Prompt Shipment Now. 
Bu ers of White and Red Oak logs 
y and Hickory logs for 


Pump Stock; White and Red Oak 
Cross Ties, Switch Ties and Piling 











will profit by sending your inquiries to 


L. A.GOODRICH, Cash, Ark. 


Full Stock Always on Hand. 











WANTED—A Buyer For 


LOUISIANA ELM 


To be shipped green, log run. 
Can cut any thickness desired. 


E. A. Mercadal, 


Audubon Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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aged to take a gratifying number of orders. As far as he 
was able to determine, some progress toward expansion 
in the demand for hardwoods had been made, and there 
was reason to suppose this progress would continue. 

Among visiting lumbermen here recently was H. L. Bon- 
ham, a millman of Chilhowie, Va. Mr. Bonham had been 
at various places in the East, and he reported that the 
trip was more productive of business than he had expected. 
Mr. Bonham was of the opinion that improvement had taken 
place in the hardwood trade. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 
NorFOLK, VA., March 30.—Conditions continue quiet 
in the North Carolina pine market but both the buying 
and selling ends look for an improvement shortly. Busi- 
ness last week was more or less put in the background 
on account of the two-day annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association. Most pine operators put aside 


—— 


business to attend this meeting with a view of getting in 
touch with the other fellow and finding out how he views 
the prospects. Many wholesalers and buyers were jn 
attendance and possibly during the next two weeks reports 
of sales will show that some business was transacted. 

The amount of orders placed last week aggregated about 
the same as during the week previous with — “about 
stationary. A number of inquiries are still being sent out 
but the price question is holding up the placing of many 
orders notwithstanding the fact that the buyers must appre. 
ciate the firmness of the market in the past. The spas. 
modiec demand in February is evidenced by the reports of 
sixteen of the largest operators showing them to be over. 
sold on March 1 over 15,000,000 feet on rough lumber. ‘his 
is about 2,000,000 feet less than shown on February 1. 4 
digest of these reports shows, however, that edge box |um- 
ber is oversold 2,000,000 feet more than on gag 1, with 
8- and 10-inch box showing up about the same. The better 
grades show a decided decrease in the surplus stocks carried, 
Box bark strips are not as heavily oversold. In the dresseq 
items, there is a_ little larger surplus of stock on hand, 
evidencing the falling off in building operations. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Trade Remains Satisfactory with Optimistic Feeling 
Prevailing Among Lumbermen—City Council Awards 
Paving Contract. 

Houston, TEx., March 30.—The market is in good 
condition, and there is every indication that it will 
remain so. The feeling of optimism on the part of 
lumbermen in this section continues unabated. Demand 
for yard stock is only fair, and this is coming mostly 
from city dealers. The country yards are very cautious, 
and are still buying only tor immediate needs. Some 
sections of the Southwest have registered no orders in 
the last thirty days. There are plenty of inquiries, and 
the lack of bookings has in no way discouraged the lum- 
bermen. The railroads are still buying, but only in 
small quantities. Mill stocks remain about normal, but 
all are under rather than over, and this condition will 
likely maintain for some time, for logging conditions are 
very bad, owing to recent heavy rains. 

At an executive meeting of the Houston City Council 
Saturday a number of bids were accepted for the paving 
of many of Hoyston’s principal business streets. Texas Ave- 
nue from Main to Crawford and Crawford from Congress to 
Commerce are among the sections to be paved with 34-inch 
creosoted wood blocks. Rock asphalt and bitulithic are the 
other materials to be used on the business streets. In special 
session yesterday the council received property owners who 
desired to express a preference for a certain material on 
streets it is proposed to pave in the restdence section. Creo- 
soted wood blocks seem to be growing in favor daily, notwith- 
standing the fact that the bitulithic and rock asphalt people 
are trying to give the impression that wood blocks are not 
substantial. The campaign of the wood block people in Houston 
has been hotly waged for three years, and the fact that many 
of the prominent streets are paved with this material shows 
the headway that has been made. The city has purchased a 
right of way for the new Navigation Boulevard which is 
to connect the city with the turning basin. ; The character 
of paving to be used has not yet been determined. 


Returns to Houston. 


C. B. Granbury, secretary and treasurer of the South Texas 
and West Lumber companies, who has been located at the 
Westville mill for the last year, will return to Houston on 
April 1, to assume active duties in the offices of those com- 
panies. The change is due to the resignation of R. M. Far- 
rar, vice president, which is effective on the same date. Mr. 
Farrar moves his offices to the Farrar Lumber Company, of 
this city, where he will in the future be located. The Farrar 
Lumber Company owns another yard at Mexia, and plans 
to operate a string of yards as soon as an effective plan of 
organization can be arranged. The cities to be included in 
this string have not been announced. The South Texas 
and West Lumber companies, both of which are presided 
over by J. M. West, while closely allied, are not to be merged 
There will be no changes in the personnel of the office force 
in either company other than the one announced above. 

Word has been received here of the settlement of the Port 
Arthur dock trouble after four days’ deliberation. The con- 
ference was between the officials of the Gulf district I. L. A. 
and the presidents of the Port Arthur unions, and an agree- 
ment has been reached whereby the dock work will be divided 
between white and colored at a scale to be agreed upon. 
The trouble occurred two months ago when the longshore- 
men rejected a wage scale decided on by the stevedores and 
were locked out, the screwmen, timbermen and other dock 
locals striking in sympathy. The last two months have been 
unusually busy ones on the Port Arthur waterfront, and 
several hundred negroes have had constant work. The main 
contention was the eliminating of the negro, but shippers and 
stevedores were determined to divide labor or keep all 
negroes. ‘Fhe settlement of the trouble will relieve consider- 
able anxiety among the East Texas lumber manufacturers. 

The Norwegian steamship Kim, which has just arrived at 
Galveston, is well remembered in Gulf waters as having 
taken at Port Arthur about a year ago one of the largest 
cargoes ever sent out of a Gulf port. It was composed of 
phosphate and lumber and weighed 11,@00 tons. This is the 
Kim’s tirst visit to Galveston. 

In the cargo of the British steamship Miramichi, which has 
just cleared from Galveston for Bremen and Hamburg, was 
considerable lumber and timber, recently purchased in the 
Southwest by representatives of prominent German firms. 

The income from operation of Texas railroads for the 
seven months ending January 31 fell off more than 25 per- 
cent as compared with the previous year according to figures 
received by the Texas Railroad Commission. 

In the new building code which it is proposed to adopt for 
Galveston, it is required that woodbeams rest in the brick- 
work of walls, and that they be trimmed near flues to prevent 
fire danger; also that timber columns and posts must be 
provided with plates and caps. 

The digging of the link in the Intercoastal Canal from Gal- 
veston to Sabine, the only section of the great inland water- 
way which is to lead from the Mississippi to the Rio Grande, 
not yet completed, is to receive immediate consideration from 
the Galveston deep water committee. Two routes have been 
suggested, one that will follow the waterways already exist- 
ing as natural bayous, the other to dig an entirely new 
channel. The latter course is the one suggested as being best 
for the reason that it will be approximately one mile shorter 
in length and will be easier and less expensive to maintain. 
The distance is approximately 48 miles. The completion of 
the canal will mean a boon to East Texas lumber interests 
as well as those of southern Louisiana. 

There is another project which Galveston will try to have 
incorporated in the present rivers and harbors’ bill—an 
appropriation for the extension of the turning basin at Port 
Bolivar a distance of 500 feet. This work, if done, will 
enable the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railroad to dredge 
and utilize the north slip of the present docks which is now 
used as a lumber slip. 


General and Personal. 


Work on the new 12-story office building in Houston to be 
occupied by the Texas Company will, it is announced, bezin 
within the next three weeks. ‘The structure will cost approx- 
imately $750,000. 

H. Kk. Glaeser, representing J. F. Muller & Son, lumber 
exporters of Hamburg, Germany, has been a visitor in Hous- 
ton for several days, where he was in conference with officials 
of several lumber companies with reference to an order his 
firm desires to place for spring stock. Mr. Glaeser is an 
annual visitor to the southwestern lumber market. 

Richard Schues, representing the lumber exporting firm of 
Firma, Landby & Schues, also of Hamburg, is in Houston to 
buy export timber. 

T. M. Barham, secretary of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, is in Houston in the interests of 
his firm. 

T. Hoffman, of T. Hoffman & Sons, lumber exporters of 
New Orleans, has been spending a few days in Houston and 
the Texas lumber belt. 

A. A. Dumm, southern sales manager of the Sabine Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a visit to the mills of that 
company, and also to New Orleans. 

G. W. Atwood, of the A. W. Seeley Lumber Company, of 
Chicago, dealer in car and bridge material and structural 
timbers, has been spending the last few days in Houston. It 
is Mr. Atwood’s intention to place a large order for car 
material before returning north. 

Lee Dewey, secretary of the William Cameron Lumber 
Company, ot Waco, who also acts in the capacity of chief 
buyer for that firm, is in Houston looking over lumber 
prospects with a view to placing orders for the Cameron 
string of yards. 

I’. S. Mickey, representative at Detroit of the South Texas 
Lumber Company, is in Houston in conference with the offi- 
cials of that company. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., March 31.—The end of the first 
quarter of 1914 sees the hopes of southeastern Texas 
lumbermen fully realized. That the general demand is 
good cannot be gainsaid, and reports from selling offices 
indicate the list has advanced slightly and remains 
steady. Export inquiry is picking up, and shipments, 
which dropped off after the first of the year, have 
begun to assume old proportions. Several large car- 
goes left Port Arthur and Port Bolivar for points in 
Europe, Argentina and Mexico. Despite the unsettled 
conditions in Mexico, considerable lumber has _ been 
shipped to that country. 

Railroads are buying freely and there has been a 
heavy movement of ties, bridge and trestle timbers to 
nearly all Texas lines. Renewed oil activity in the 
Southwest is accountable for considerable timber move 
ment and there is an unusual movement of building 
material to the rural districts. With possibly few ex- 
ceptions, none of the sawmills was compelled to close 
owing to excessive rains last week. Manufacturers re 
port orders coming in steadily, enabling mills to oper 
ate full time. 





NEW TEXAS RAILROAD CHARTERED. 


AusTIN, Tex., March 30.—The charter of the Uvalde 
& Northern Railway Company, with headquarters at 
Uvalde, Tex., has been filed with the secretary of State. 
The company is capitalized at $60,000 and will build a 
line from Uvalde to a new town 55 miles away to be 
known as Camp Wood Creek, and the contract to con- 
struct the road has been awarded to L. J. Smith, of 
Kansas City. It is expected to have the line in operation 
within six months. The railroad will be controlled by 
the United Timber & Kaolin Association (Ltd.), a 
$2,000,000 company, which owns more than 30,000 acres 
of fine mountain cedar lands and 700 acres of land on 
which kaolin deposits are located. 

At the new town of Camp Wood Creek is to be estab- 
lished a sawmill, a box factory, a fire brick plant and 
a kaolin mill, and the general offices and shops of the 
new railroad will also be located there. 

_It is planned eventually to extend the road to San 
Angelo, that city and intermediate towns having offered 
attractive bonuses for the line. 





A SOFT YELLOW PINE CENTER. 


MALVERN, ARK., March 31.—The last of the preceding 
week was unfavorable to manufacturers in this section, 
indicating a weaker condition of the market on several 
items and a notable decrease in orders and inquiries. The 
increased concessions, however, are limited to few items, 
and weather conditions have been such as to materially 
affect the volume of trade. The local market, especially, 
has been somewhat marred by heavy rains and some 
retailers complain of poor roads and delayed construc- 
tion work. A number of orders are being held up until 
weather conditions are more favorable for shipment. 

Qne manufacturer has reported inquiries of a satis- 
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factory extent, with a limited number of orders at the 
1 ent schedule of prices. 

temand has been general, with possibly an increased call 
for Arkansas finish, notably in eastern territory. 

jogging is at a standstill and it will take considerable 
cynehine and strong winds to put the woods in good con- 

tion. 
aaa? _ ik. Mattison, general manager of the Arkansas Land 
& !umber Company, has been called to Eau Claire, Wis., 
owing to the serious illness of his mother. 

rhe Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company is making 

ousive repairs to its sawmill and will be down two or 
th weeks. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 31.—The lumber market 
responded readily to the better weather that prevailed 
the greater part of last week. Dealers all report a con- 
siderable increase in the volume of trade and there is a 
stifler tendency in prices all along the line, although in 
no wood has there been any considerable advance. Re- 
ports from the mills are that order files are well filled 
and new orders are not eagerly sought right now. The 
mills also realize that if orders were needed they prob- 
ably would have considerable trouble in finding them, 
us the demand is not heavy in any line. Dealers and 
manufaeturers appear to have settled down to the idea 
that there will be no considerable change in prices until 
the new crop is made and the railway rate increase is 
settled. 

The few complaints of dry weather that had begun 
to come in from western Oklahoma and Kansas were 
stopped decisively the first part of this week by a heavy 
eeneral rain which gave the ficlds a thorough drenching 
and also put the roads into such a condition that there will 

» no Jumber demand at the country yards for some days. 
This rain insures good conditions for the planting of the 
corn and it also insures early forage. 

A deal has just been made here whereby the Western 
States Lumber Company, of this city, has taken over three 
of the retail yards of the Fairview Lumber Company. The 
vards are at Braggs and Keefeton, Okla., and Sulphur 
Springs, Ark. The new owners already have taken pos- 
session. The Fairview yard at Holmes Park, a Kansas City 
suburb, has been taken over by H. N. Ashby, manager of 
the tie and timber department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, and his brother. ‘ : 

tT. Rogers, of Oklahoma City, Okla., widely known 
as a retailer and formerly a director of the Southwestern 
l.umbermen’s Association; was in Kansas City last week. 





“We've been living on prospects several years down in 
Oklahoma,” Mr. Rogers said, “and we're mighty glad to see 
that prospects are a lot better this spring. We have had 
plenty of moisture and so the crop outlook is fine and the 
general feeling among business men is a lot better. The 
oil district is booming and everything looks good to me. 
One of the greatest things in Oklahoma today is the silo. 
Iarmers have got into the way of planting forage crops 
that the hot winds can’t blow away. We aren't going to see 
any more lean years in Oklahoma.” 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, is spending the week among 
the’ company’s yards in Oklahoma, 

John F. Bruce has returned from two weeks in Louisiana 
among the cypress mills. Mr. Bruce is manager of the 
cypress department of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company. 

J. B. Baker, manager of the Pelican Lumber Company, 
Ruston,. La., has been spending several days taking the 
water at Excelsior Springs. Mr. Baker formerly was sales 
manager of the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, of Hodge, La. 

Louis Hector has returned from a trip among the southern 
pine mills. He says he found manufacturers’ prices strong 
with stocks universally low at the mills. 

C. M. Myers, of the Bradford-Kennedy Lumber Company, 
has returned from a buying trip in the South. Mr. Myers 
says the mills apparently are in no way anxious for busi- 
ness and all seem to have good order files. 

W. A. Anderson, formerly secretary and sales manager 
of the W. BE. Thomas Lumber Company, this city, but now 
president of the Shreveport Lumber Company, of Shreveport, 
La., called on his old acquaintances here last week. 

T. P. Haley, who has had charge of the Texas sales for 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, has moved his head- 
quarters to Tulsa, Okla., and will look after the company’s 
Oklahoma business. J. H. Austin, jr., general sales agent 
of the company, has gone to Tulsa to assist in getting the- 
new office established. 

H. F. MeclFarland, head of the claim and collection de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was called 
to Texas this week by the death of his father. 

W. H. Dahme, Iowa representative of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, is spending several days at the com- 
pany’s head offices here. Mr. Dahme’s headquarters are at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Thor Sanborn, eastern representative of the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company, is visiting the company’s mill at Cos- 
mopolis, Wash. 

The contract for furnishing the interior finish of the new 
Union passenger station here has been awarded to the 
American Sash & Door Company, of Kansas City. The con- 
tract includes the woodwork for all the cigar stands, news 
stands and the Harvey cafes in the great structure, and is 
one of the biggest contracts of the kind ever let in this 
country. The work is to be out July 1. The woodwork 
is to be in a material new to this section of the country. 
It is known as transformed maple. Lumbermen are much 
interested in the job. 








TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD — 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER VALLEY. 


Railroad Makes Substantial Purchase of Cars—Tap- 
line Argument Offends Lumbermen—Outlook for 
Business Generally Good. 

Sr. Lours, Mo., March 30.—As an indication of the 
upward trend of the lumber business, the Cotton Belt 
Railroad announces the purchase of 2,000 new cars, of 
the box and gondola types, to be built of steel under- 
framing and wooden superstructure. Although the an- 
nouncement of this purchase was regarded as of suffi 
cient importance locally to be given front page publicity 
in all of the daily papers, the order, as a matter of 
fact, was not unusual. It was so regarded, however, 
only because the order was brought out into the open. 
Other railroads, as was stated in these columns last 
week, have been making big purchases of lumber for 
car and other construction work, but they managed to 
keep their orders well under cover for fear of disturb- 
ing the present market. As a result of this increasing 
railroad trade, prices on this class of material are con- 
siderably firmer this week, while warm weather and the 
approach of April have conspired to strengthen yard 
trade. Inquiries and orders are improved. In St. Louis 
the spring outlook is bright. There is considerable 
activity in real estate, presaging an era of building. 
Local dealers all expect a good trade. 


Folk’s Argument Offends. 

Lumbermen were discussing in the most unfavorable 
ferms this week the argument filed at Washington with 
the Supreme Court of the United States by Joseph W. 
olk, former governor of Missouri, pow chief counsel of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The argument was 
filed to proteet the attitude of the commission in the tap- 
line case. The burden of Mr. Folk’s argument is that the 
tap-lines are a burden upon the public because they cut 
heavily into the revenues of the other railroads with their 
divisions of through rates. The local lumbermen are not 
offended at Mr. Folk because he has filed an argument 
sainst the tap-lines, for they realize that that is a part 
{ his official duties, but they can see no reason for his 

‘ious misstatement of facts when he says that the lum- 
vermen “are not in the railroad business, that their tap 
lines are nothing but plant facilities and the lumbermen 
who own these roads are only dabbling a little in the 
railroad business in order that they may obtain half a 
inillion dollars a year in rebates.” It is noteworthy that 
at about the same time Mr. Folk was filing his argument 
in Washington to belittle the short-line railroads and dis 
credit the men who own and operate them a number of 
representative residents of Shannon County, Missouri, were 
in St. Louis testifying that the whole of Shannon County 
never amounted to a ‘continental darn” until J. B. White's 
railroad came and opened up the country. ‘Testimony has 
been offered to show that these little “plant facilities’ that 
Mr. Folk talks about soon cease to become of great im- 
portance to the plants that they originally serve and _ be- 
come important branches of trunk lines themselves. 


General and Personal. 

The yellow pine situation is much stronger and prices 
ire more firm than for some time. Many items that have 
been weak are showing strength and those that have been 
firm are stiffening materially. More orders are coming in 
from line yards, railroads and factories than for some 
time and it looks as if there will be a most gratifying 
increase in prices on all items within a few weeks. 

FE rank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, reports a fairly good trade and believes busi- 
ness will be splendid as soon as the weather becomes set- 
=? He says the prospects are most encouraging in every 
_A. J. Niemeyer, president of the A. J. Niemeyer Lumber 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., is in the city after a visit to 
the mill at Little Rock. He will be here for several weeks. 

J. E. Crawford, vice president oi the Consolidated Saw 


Mills Company, is in the South on a visit to the mills. 
J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the company, reports busi- 
ness fairly good with every prospect of its becoming much 
better in the near future. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, says the company is having a fine trade, with 
prices satisfactory and the volume of business constantly 
increasing. Conditions at the mills are good and the mills 
are not handicapped in any way by recent wet weather. 

P. T. Langan, of Cairo, Ill., has recently purchased the 
retail lumber stock of the Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lum 
ber Company, of Mound City, Ill. This has been a branch 
of the company’s mill for ten years but it has found that 
its increasing business necessitates confining its attention 
to manufacture and allied lines. The sale by the William- 
son-Kuny company included possibly 5 percent of its in- 
terest and had no reference to its sawmill, wholesale, 
veneering or dimension stock business. 

That St. Louis is a big furniture manufacturing center is 
shown in an article prepared for the Merchants’ Exchange 
anuual, to be issued in the near future. According to the data 
given the total output of St. Louis-made furniture in 1915 
was worth $4,600,000. The factories employ more than 5,000 
persons. ‘The article nas been translated into Spanish and 
Portuguese and is to be used by George T. Parker, a member 
of the St. Louis delegation to South America, representing 
the Business Men’s League. This delegation will start within 
the next few days and will be gone a month or six weeks. 

Several lumber concerns have rented offices in the Railway 
Exchange Building, recently erected on the block hounded by 
Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh streets. A new concern, 
the May-Conger Lumber Company, has already moved in; 
Ciaude If Smith, representing Galloway-Pease Company, has 
taken an office, and the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company 
will move into its suite on the twenty-first floor the latter 
part of next week. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Sr. Lovurs, Mo., March 31.—The hardwood situation, in 
volume of business done and prices obtained, is gener- 
ally better than for some time. Plain-sawed white oak, 
red gum, dry ash and wide poplar are all selling fairly 
well and other items on the hardwood list are showing 
considerably more life. Cypress is improving in demand, 
with a fair volume of orders coming in and at firmer 
prices on the leading items. The local distributers are 
feeling much better over the situation and are looking 
forward to a fine business in the near future and with 
prices considerably higher than those heretofore ob- 
tained. 

The C. F. Liebke Hardwood Mill & Lumber Company 
‘reports that it is busy, not only in filling orders, but in 
sawing ash lumber logs. There is a shipment of 750,000 feet 
of ash logs on the way up the river, due to arrive soon, and 
another shipment of about the same amount is being loaded. 
The rains in the South have been a great help in getting the 
logs to the barges. Frank Liebke, who has been on a selling 
trip through the Fast, arrived home Monday. He had a fine 
business trip and booked some large orders. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
left for the mills of the company in the South last night and 
will be away for the next week. The Wasson mill, which 
has been working full time sawing yellow pine, is getting out 
oak. The Crossett mill is closed for repairs and will not 
start up for four weeks. ‘The Brockett mill is running. The 
Inst of next week the company is going to move into new 
quarters in the new Railway xchange Building. 

Willinm Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, says 
the company is busy filling orders and expects to be more 
busy “s soou as building operations begin. ‘The Boeckeler 
Lumber Company has a large timber trade. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the C. F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, says conditions are more than satisfactory 
nnd he looks for a busy season. 


“Write me care of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the Forest Products 


Exposition.” Leave this instruction at 
your office about April 30 or May 21. 














HARDWOODS 


TRIANGLE 
ee Celebrated Triangle Brand te 


\, OAK 


FLOORING 

End Matched 

Bored and 
Hollow 














Red Backed Our 
and lumber 
Sap Gum, is all 
White and band sawn 
Red Oak, —equalized 
White Ash, —thoroughly 


dry and has not 
been flooded. 


Yellow Pine 
and Cypress. 


We sell the products of our own mills 
and can insure prompt service. 














Qak Flooring 


Uniform in quality, grade 
and size. <A trade winner 
for dealers who have repu- 
tations to sustain, 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Walling Lumber & Mfg. Company 


McMinnville, Tenn. 











Wie. Giae Siie Olaiek 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut pod 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Commen & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Clea Bees) 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


=<We Run Our Own Mills —— 


MANUFACTURING 


Poplar, Quartered White Oak 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., 














KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE. 


OAK FLOORING 


Kiln 
Dried 











Matched 
End 


and 


Hollow 


Polished Backed 








The First Reliable Inquiry 
will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 


25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 1034” Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12” Cottonwood. 
50,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood. 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20” Cottonwood. 
Band sawn, high gcade, manufactured at our own mill at Metropolis, Ill, 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


WOODSMEN’S MANUAL The Manual for Northern 


Woodsmen, by Austin Cary, 
contains 250 pages of useful information on land surveying, 
map making, log measurement, estimating standing timber, 
log-arithmic and many other tables. 

















Canvas bound, $2.00 postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“Acorn Brand” 
OAK AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


The largest oak flooring plant 
in the world. Daily capacity, 
75,000 feet. Owned by 


John B. Ransom & Co. 


Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 


20,000,000 ft. Dry Stock 





Write for stock and price list. 


MIXED CARS OF FLOORING AND 
ROUGH or DRESSED HARDWOODS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











FOREIGN BROKERS 


(sitred H. Clement & Co.) 


Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 

















Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts of 














ws world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts ae agin 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments. 














PAGE & JONES, Mobile, Alabama. 


Cable Address, ““PAJONES”, MOBILE 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














Now 


i The Woods 


A New Book by Douglas Malloch. 





His poems speak truths direct to your heart.—Houston 


ost. 

Breathes the pure atmosphere of the pines.—Youngstown 
Telegram. ’ 

Possesses a swing and a piney-woods fragrance.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

His poems are clear, musical and conscientiously wrought. 
—Hartford Courant. 


One Dollar, postpaid. Published by the 


431 S. Dearborn St. 


American Lumberman CHICAGO. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Mareh 31—A movement is under 
way looking to the organization of a bank to succeed 
the recently failed Mercantile Bank, to be known as the 
Mereantile National Bank, capital stock $600,000 to 
$1,000,000. All the depositors of the defunct institution 
having amounts to their credit in excess of $1,000 have 
waived 25 percent thereof, and this fund, together with 
$300,000 furnished by the directors, and about $300,000 
raised from securities turned over by the president of 
the failed bank, makes settlement possible with all. The 
National City Bank, it is understood, will take over the 
resources of the old Mercantile Bank, surrender its char- 
ter and organize the Mercantile National Bank. C. T. 
Whitman, a prominent lumberman of Earle, Ark., and 
oe, is president of the National City Bank, and 

. T. Willingham, president of the Memphis Coffin Com- 
vig is one “of the directors. R. T. Bodine, of the Mem- 
phis Sash & Door Company, is a vice president of that 
institution also. So lumber interests will play an im- 
portant part in the restoration of the old Mercantile 
Bank. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary of the Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left Memphis some days 
age for an extended visit to mills in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. This visit is being made primarily in the 
interest of a larger membership in the association. Many 
mills have already become identified with the organization 
but others have not done so and Mr. Pritchard is making 
the personal trip in order that he may arouse interest in 
the work of the association and the purposes it hopes to 
accomplish. 

Bids will be opened some time today covering the levee 
construction work to be done for the protection of North 
Memphis. This work will involve an expenditure of about 

$500,000 of the $1,500,000 bond issue authorized by the 
last session of the Tennessee legislature. North Memphis 
lumber interests have suffered heavily from flood damage 
in the past, notably within the last two years, and much 
pleasure is expressed over the proposition to construct these 
levees so ma flood waters may be kept under control. 

The E. Willingham Company, manufacturing hardwood 
specialties, “ts preparing to increase its facilities for hand- 
ling and storing its output. It has purchased 314 acres 
of land adjoining its present property in North Memphis 
in order that it may gain certain trackage rights and in 
order that it may have additional space for warehouses 
and other: facilities. The land was bought from the An- 
derson-Tully Company. 

H. A. and H. E. van Dusen, of the Cotton Plant Veneer 
Company, Cotton Plant, Ark., have purchased the Cooper- 
Purdy chair factory at Malvern, Ark., and will convert 
this into a plant for the manufacture of rotary veneers. 
New machinery will be installed and the plant will be placed 
in operation within the next sixty days. Gum, oak, pine, 
holly and elm will be the principal woods used. 

The Stimson Veneer & Lumber Company filed application 
for a charter here last Friday, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The incorporators are J. V. Stimson, R. V. 
Stimson, B. F. Katterhenry, A. M. Horton and D. L. Kat- 
terhenry. The new company will receive its charter within 
the next few days and at that time organization will be 
perfected. ’. Stimson, president of the J. Stimson 
Hardwood Company, will head the new organization and 
E. R. W. Stimson will be general manager, in charge of 
operations. The owners of the J. V. Stimson Hardwood 
Company will be the owners of the new firm that has been 
formed for the purpose of operating the big band mill and 
veneer plant in North Memphis recently purchased by Mr. 
Stimson and associates from C. L. Willey & Co. The band 
mill has already been placed in operation but it is now being 
run for the J. V. Stimson Hardwood Company. The veneer 
machinery, it is estimated, will be ready for running within 
the next two or three weeks. As soon as timber can be 
secured, the sawmill will be operated in the interest of the 
new company. 








KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 1—Owing to the fact that the 
new workmen’s compensation law, which will become 
operative January 1, 1915, eliminates the common law 
defenses of manufacturers who fail to embrace the sys- 
tem, it is almost certain that all of the lumber and veneer 
manufacturers will accept its terms. The workmen’s 
compensation board will organize June 15 and thereafter 
will begin work of fixing rates for the various classes of 
manufacturers. The maximum of $1.25 the $100 of pay 
roll is much less than the rate charged by the stock 
insurance companies. 

Retail lumbermen are among the subcontractors who 

have asked the Louisville board of education to let in 
detail the work of erecting $1,000.000 worth of buildings, 
so as to insure the 
local concerns. <A great deal of the material used in large 
structures erected here recently has been bought outside, 
it is asserted. 
J. FE. Barton, State forester, will attend a joint meeting 
of the Appalachian Park Commission and the North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association at Asheville, N. C., April 8, when 
he will urge that the federal Government take advantage of 
the permission granted by the Kentucky legislature to ac- 
quire forestry lands in this State. The heads of the Forest 
Service have agreed to look over the eastern Kentucky 
forests during the summer. Mr. Barton organized the Bell 
County Association of Timber Growers at Middleboro, Ky., 
this week. Plans for active work by the department during 
the remainder of the year are being made. : 

The Little Sandy Cooperage Company, whose stave mill 
at Greenup has been closed for some time, has resumed 
operation. 

The State railroad commission will hear the complaint of 
the W. J. Fells Company, of Ashland, which alleges over- 
charges on staves shipped from Ashland to Maysville via 
the Cincinnati, Flemingsburg & Southeastern Railroad. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 30.—Trade with the hard- 
wood manufacturers of southwestern Indiana has not 
improved much during the last week or ten days although 
a number of inquiries have come in from various sec- 
tions. The large local mills continue to run on full time 
and there is a feeling that business will improve with the 
coming of spring and warmer weather. Considerable rain 
has fallen in this section during the last few days and, to 
a certain extent, has put a damper upon business. The Ohio 
River is at @ good boating stage but no serious rise is 
looked for. Collections are better than they were a few 
weeks ago. The demand for the best grades of hardwood 


materials and labor being furnished by , 


lumber remains strong and prices are holding up well. 

M. Et. Manucelides, Greek consul at Botoum, Russia, ©» 
the Black Sea in Europe and a large exporter of Circass an 
walnut logs to the United States, was here most of |:ist 
week as the guest of Charles W. Talge, of the Evansyi!jc 
Veneer Company. Mr. Manuelides was recently marrii 
and he brought his bride to the United States on their hon 
moon. 

George O. Worland, assistant manager of the Evansyi 
Veneer Company, is on a business trip through the southe;p 
States and will be gone for several weeks. Mr. Worland is 
a great booster for the Forest Products Exposition to 
held in Chicago and New York and he and a number «jf 
lumbermen from this section will attend. The Evansvi 
Jambermen’s Club, of which Mr. Worland is secretary, 
considering having an exhibit at the Chicago Exposition. 

During the present high stage of the Ohio and Gr 
rivers many logs are being received from the rivers in « 
tral and western Kentucky. 


y 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 31.—Last week, at a mex 
ing of the Interstate Club, composed of Indiana, Oh 
and Missouri members of the National Association « 
Extension Table Manufacturers, a movement for the 
holding of a general conference of furniture manufa: 
turers in Chicago in May was indorsed. Freight rate 
ae mmo and liability laws also were discussed. 

A. Conrey, of Shelbyville, and C. A. Albrecht, of Ih 
Matic are president and secretary respectively of 
the club. 

A bulletin urging that all commercial organizations 
throughout the State undertake to secure the proper o} 
servance of Arbor Day, April 17, has been issued by O. 1) 
Haskett as president of the Indianapolis Chamber of Cor 
merece. Mr. Haskett is president and general manager of 
the O. D. Haskett Lumber Company. 

Plans are being rushed by the W. F. Johnson Lumbe: 
Company for the rebuilding of its planing mill, which wa 
destroyed by fire recently. The company temporarily i 
using the planing mill of Albert von Spreckleson, a genera 
contractor. 

The American Timber Products ,Company, which was in 
corporated some time ago after having operated as a part 
nership, has recently taken over the Murdock veneer mill i: 
this city, which it is now operating on an extensive scale. 

The Southern Lumber Company within the last five 
years has built and sold on the payment plan 400 modern 
frame dwellings. This company will build from 80 to 100 
dwellings this year to be sold in a similar manner. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 1—With the approach ot 
spring dealers are hopeful of a decided change for tli 
better in the demand for lumber. Just at present busi 
ness is hardly as good as a dozen of weeks ago. This is 
not taken as an indication of trouble ahead in the busi 
ness world, but rather another indication of the care buyers 
are exercising in buying. They seem to be waiting to se 
which way the cat is. going to jump before they take any 
chances ot stocking up to any extent. 

As yet those cutting hardwoods are not increasing their 
output as was expected. The yvellow pine dealers are doing 
some business and say that with the opening of the building 
season there should be a good demand for building material 
of all kinds. Much suburban development work is contem 
plated and this will likely result in good business. The rail 
roads are fair buyers at this time, but manufacturers say 
that in all probability the roads will be allowed the pro- 
posed 5 percent increase in rates which, if allowed, will re- 
sult in considerable repair and construction work and be a 
boom to the entire lumber trade as well as all business in 
general. With the railroads buying lumber and steel, business 
should improve in every line. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, March 30.—One of the features of 
the hardwood trade is the better buying by factories. 
Furniture concerns are good purchasers and the same is 
true of implement and vehicle factories. Yardmen are 
buying hardwoods to an extent. Shipping of hardwoods 
to fill orders taken sixty days ago is one of the features. 
Dry stocks of hardwoods are not plentiful and lower 
prices are not looked for. 

Prospects for active building are good and a better 
movement of both hardwoods and yellow pine is ex 
pected when spring shall finally arrive. There is a fairly 
good demand for cypress and hemlock. 

The yellow pine trade is somwhat weak. Dealers’ stocks 
are sufficient for current needs. Prices are not any stronger 
and some jobbers report a slight weakening. Transit cars 
are a drag on the market. Shipments are coming out 
promptly from all parts of the yellow pine producing section. 

F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade in hardwoods is holding up fairly well under the 
circumstances. slthough there is a slight decrease in the 
volume over the preceding month. This is attributed to un- 
favorable weather. 

The ordinance introduced in the city council several weeks 
ago providing for an extension of the inner fire limits of the 
city to the corport ation line was revamped and reintroduced 
at the last session. It was agreed that some of the objec- 
tionable features of the old ordinance would be eliminated. 
Under the new ordinance the inner fire limits will not ex- 
tend to the corporation line. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VA., April 1.—General business conditions 
are such as to insure a good season in the lumber busi- 
ness. After a few months marked by sluggishness the 
market shows signs of considerable quickening, with 
prices tending upward. Indications of a season of big 
building are encouraging. At the same time factories 
are beginning to get into the market and this has had an 
effect of giving considerable impetus to the market. 

The third meeting of the Central West Virginia Fire 
Protective Association is being held here today. Con- 
siderable progress has been made by the membership com- 
mittee in securing members. Effective work will be begun 
at once toward insuring greater coéperation in fire protec- 
tion and no time will be lost in building sixteen lookout 
stations throughout this territory. 

Sylvannus Vandevender has passed the examination for 
assistant forest ranger and as he stands first on the list in 
this State he will probs ably be appointed to this position in 
the near future. 
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IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


| yncHBuRG, VA., March 30.—Business remains quiet, 
peng in keeping with the pace which was set several 
weeks ago. Some buying of hardwoods is being done, 
put prices are dull-and there is little likelihood of any 
material change before the fall of the year. 

.. Lynch Ward, president of the Ward Lumber Com- 
any, returned Saturday from Norfolk, where he and 
ps ae McIntyre, of the same concern, attended the North 
4 ina pine annual. Mr. Ward talked with several of the 
, manufacturers in North Carolina and learned from 
the , that they expected a little better business from now on 


through April, May and June. He gathered from them that 
they do not anticipate any advance in prices, but there will 
be wore buying done, although not more than will suffice to 
off <1 the surplus that they have on hand. - : 

“\oong the many lumber and stave mills shutting down 
+} ~onehout the eastern section of West Virginia are those of 
1. i Beckwith, of Princeton, who owns several stave and 
jut er plants in Mercer and adjoining counties. No sale 
for staves and lumber at this time, is given as one reason for 
th utdowns. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 1—Market conditions here 
have shown a very decided improvement during the last 
ten days. One of the largest shippers in this territory 
states that during the last week he has received more 
orders than in any other week since the first of the year, 
a very encouraging feature of the orders received being 
that they have been very largely for stock which has 
heretofore been moving sluggishly. 

Some disappointment is expressed over the failure of 
any very considerable demand to develop from the furni- 
tat manufacturers, but the call for automobile material and 
ep stock is of more than suflicient volume to make up for 
the deficiency in the call from the furniture makers. 

Ou the whole the local situation is on a very satisfactory 
jasis. though no great improvement is looked for in the 
immediate future. One feature which will undoubtedly 
ave a favorable effect on the situation is the fact that the 

} of lumber held by the mills are at a minimum. 
‘rade poplar is moving rather briskly due to a good 
1d from box manufacturers. There has been no falling- 
the call for quartered oak, and plain oak js also 
holding up well, car stock being especially active. Beech 
is not quite so active, but hickory is holding up well. 


“TRUST” HEARING ENDED. 


State Fails to Make Case Against Lumber- 
men—Decision Expected Soon. 
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Denver, CoLo., April 1—The ‘‘inquisition’’ before 
Judge Neil F. Graham of the district court at Greeley, 
in. whieh thirty-nine lumber dealers and the Colorado & 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, - defendants, 
‘re charged with a combination in restraint of trade, 
ended last Friday evening after a hearing occupying 
seven days. The court took the case under advisement 
and will render a decision later. 

This ease is generally regarded as a persecution to 
further the political ambitions of District Attorney 
George W. Carlson. The State relied upon the testi- 

- of two witnesses—J. L. Bartlett, formerly con- 
ducting the Bartlett Lumber Company at Greeley, and 
I). KE. Neece, former manager of the Peter Mintner 
Lumber Company at Meade. Mr. Bartlett proved a 
hetter witness for the defense than the State. He 
testified that he had participated in the price agree- 
ments when he was engaged in the lumber business at 
Greeley. On cross-examination he repeatedly refuted 
his direet testimony. ; 

There was no evidence introduced at the hearing 
against any lumber dealers outside of Weld, Larimer, 
Boulder and Denver counties. Only three instances 
were shown where jobbers refused to sell to consumers, 
one in 1903, one in 1911, and one in 1912, and the State 
tried to make it appear that they had acted under in 
structions from the association. 

The defense introduced no direct testimony. A num- 

of the defendants were called as witnesses by the 
State. They freely admitted the existence of price 
agreements at different times in various towns in the 
four counties, but the State’s ‘own witness, J. L. Bart- 
lett, testified that the agreements were purely local be- 
tween dealers in each town; that there was no division 
of territory and that prices were not the same in any 
two of these towns. All of the evidence for the de- 
fense was brought out in the cross-examination. 

No conspiracy whatever was shown, as charged in the 

uplaint, and it is difficult to forecast any other than 

(lecision favorable to the defense, especially in view 
of the law enacted by the last general assembly of Col- 
orado. The main clause of this act reads as follows: 

And all such combinations are hereby declared to be 
Against public policy, unlawful and void: Provided, That 
no agreement or association shall be deemed to be unlawful 
or within the provisions of this act, the object and purposes 
of which are to conduct operations at a reasonable profit 
or to market at a reasonable profit those products that can 
not otherwise be so marketed. Provided, Further, That it 
shall not be deemed to be nnlawful, or within the provisions 
of this act, for persons, firms, or corporations engaged in 
the business of selling or manufacturing commodities of a 
similar or like character to employ, form, organize or own 
‘ny interest in any association, firm, or corporation having 
1s its object or purpose the transportation, marketing or 
delivery of such commodities. And Provided, Further, That 
labor, whether skilled or unskilled, is not a commodity within 
the meaning of this act. 

Attorneys for the defense asked for a dismissal of 
ihe ease, denying jurisdiction so far as the Denver deal- 
ers Were coneerned, but this was denied. <A decision is 
expeeted within a week or ten days. 








_ CANADA has established a forest products laboratory 
In connection with MeGill University at Montreal, on 
the lines of the United States institution of like sort 
at the University of Wisconsin. 














THE KEYSTONE STATE | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 





Volume of Retail Business Falls Off—Hardwood Trade 
Less Affected Than Softwood Lines—Active Build- 
ing Season in Prospect. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 30.—Volume of business 
with the retailers seems to have receded from last week. 
With the wholesalers there has been no apparent de- 
crease, and preparations for building work on all sides 
progresses favorably. Prices have been maintained gen- 
erally, and where there have been odd sales reported at 
specially low figures, there also have been some sales 
made at advanced prices. With a few a case of cold 
feet seems to have taken hold on account of railroad and 
other agitations, but with a few warm days it is prob- 
able that the ‘‘chill’’ will pass, and it is to be noted 
that the ‘‘chilly’’ ones are nearly always the ones that 
have the most pessimistic reports to make, while the 
optimists seem to be finding the business. 

The hardwoods have not been affected by the nervous- 
ness as much as the soft woods, and the market has 
been’ fairly good. Plain oak, both white and red, is still 
leading, with thick ash also strong. Birch, beech and maple 
are holding their own, with flooring in good demand, and 
prices firm. Low-grade poplar and chestnut are strong, with 
the better grades no weaker than they have been, but not so 
strong as the cheaper items. Gum is steady, and prices 
are up to the mark of the last few weeks. Mahogany and 
the fancy woods are taken as offered, the demand being 
greater than the supply; good prices resulting. White pine 
is even in demand, with prices steady, and demand greatest 
for the barn grades. Spruce shows little change. Hemlock 
demand is reported from several sources as improved, and 
a better volume moving, with no change in price. Cypress 
is steady in demand, and if changed at all is selling in 


better voiume, with prices unchanged. Cypress shingles 
are in good demand at satisfactory prices. Some yellow 


pine dealers claim indications of bettered conditions’ while 
others claim they can see no prospect of improvement. One 
dealer, whose report was not favorable, when asked if he 
would say that business was “bad,” replied that he would 
be pleased if it was never any worse. North Carolina pine 
dealers (some of them), seem to have been disappointed 
with conditions during the last week, but some report a 
greater volume of business than for a long time, and 
without sacrificing prices, which are admittedly lower than 
they should be. This stock will soon begin to move out of 


the yards as the building work gets under way, and a 
change for the better is due in the next few weeks. Lath 


are scarce and are bringing good prices in all sizes and 
kinds. Cedar shingles continue to increase in activity and 
hold their own in price. 

During the last week the bureau of building inspection 
‘issued 258 permits, for 490 operations, the estimated 
value of which is $2,276,180. There was one large item in 
this of $1,250,000 for the Parkway Building of the Bell 
Telephone Company, and nearly $640,000 was for dwellings 

General mercantile conditions here are reported as im- 
proved in a few lines, and backward by others, the balance 
being slightly below normal in manufacturing and whoie- 
saling. During the last few days the money market has 
eased a little, and collections are reported better. 

The State forestry department at Harrisburg has issued 
warning of the dangers of forest fires, and suggested pre- 
ventions to all of the railroads in the State and to large 
manufacturing and lumber concerns. 

The Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold a special meeting Thursday, instead of next week, 
as that would confiict with the annual meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., March 31.—Manufacturers say they 
are fairly busy and that the volume of buying is sufti- 
cient to keep them so. On the other hand, the middle- 
men, specially the brokers in the iron and steel trade, 
feel the pinch of slow surplus business and find it hard 
to see any sunshine. Building operations in Pittsburgh 
are in excellent shape. It is admitted that there has 
never been a season opening so promisingly as this. Re- 
tailers are not moving out much stock from their lumber 
yards, but reports from the immediate vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh from salesmen on the road indicate that with the 
advance of spring weather and the opening up of roads 
enabling the retailers to move out much of their stocks, 
a new interest will be shown in lumber as well as in other 
lines, 

Coal and coke operations are gaining. The wage dis- 
pute between coal miners and operators in the Pitts- 
burgh district reached a promising stage this week when 
the operators and miners got together and adopted a 
common basis for adjusting their wage agreement for the 
next two years. In the iron and steel industry a careful 
analysis of true conditions shows that at least 80 percent 
of the industry in Pittsburgh is active when all lines of 
iron and steel are considered as a whole. Some of the 
finished lines range all the way from 50 to 100 percent in 
active production but the striking of an average seems to 
bring the productive record down to a loss of only 20 
percent. And the railroads have been absent as impor- 
tant buyers. : 

Attention is being given to the prospective rate advance 
to railroads. It is felt that if this is granted a complete 
change for the better will be brought about and not only 
will all lines of industry receive a new lease of life, but 
will likely feel a strong current of demand that will carry 
them above normal and even into a period of unusual ac- 
tivity for several months. : 

. C. Donges, of the J. C. Donges Lumber Company, is 
still in the South on business. This company reports a nor 
mal trade for March, equal to February but not beyond 
the former month in volume of new business. 

President B. W. Cross, of the B. W. Cross Lumber Com 
pany, says a fair showing was made for last month. Mr. 
Cross recently entertained President Coale, of the Coale 
Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, who stopped off on his 
way to the East from an extended trip into the western 
States. : 

George W. Camp, jr., of the Camp Manufacturing Com 
pany, says that the March record of business will not fall 
below that of the prior month's record. 

President H. M. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from an extended tour of the East. He 
says that sentiment is not encouraging in that section where 
the depressing conditions are largely local. 

E. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Company, has re 
turned from Florida where he looked over lumber interests. 
The company reports that the new double band mill at 
Tellico Plains, Tenn., which was built to take the place of 
one destroyed some time ago, was started for the first 
time last week and is making a good showing. 





PACIFIC COAST 





Their price will put you in the running 
with any kind of competition; in appearance, 
workmanship and durability they are there 
We 


want to tell you more in detail. Interested ? 


with the punch that clinches sales. 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - ~- 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative 


W. C. ASHENFELTER, - ~- Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Middle West Representative, 


H. S. OSGOOD, - ~- 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minr. 

















WV . 


Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 


Wharf Timbers 
Ties & Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment. 
Export Work a Specialty. 


St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 























- H. P, GIEBERT, « - . - 











Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. 8. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


APRIL 4, 1914, 








CALIFORNIA 











THE EMPIRE STATE 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Ask 

















PACIFIC COAST 
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; Direct From Mill to Dealer 

:| 

| WE WANT ORDERS FOR 

5 


Select Common 


Railroad and Bridge Timbers 
Barge and Car Building Material 








Johnson Creek Lumber Co. 
—- Mill and Office: 
7m. RAINIER, WASH. 
( : LS) Shipments via C. M. & St. P., 

- “  O.W.R.&N., G. N. and N. P. 
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ORDER OUR 


“Big Stick Brand” of Red Cedar hn 





and avoid shingle trouble. 


MILLER BROS. LUMBER CO., Bellingham, Wash. 





Typewriter Sensation! 








Premier Typewriter at $71.20 
less than the catalogue price. 


This is absolutely the most generous type- 
writer offer ever made. Donot rent a machine when 
you can pay $2.00 a month and own one. Think of it 
—Buying a $100 00 machine for $28 80. Never before 
has anything like this been attemoted. 


A GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER $28.80 


Perfect machine, standard size, standard 
keyboard. Comes to you with everything complete, 
tools, cover, operating instructions, ribbon, practice 
paper—nothing extra to buy. You cannot imagine 
the perfection of this beautiful typewriter until you 
have seen it. I will send it to you for five days’ free 
trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied 
that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, 
you can return it at my expense. You won’t want to 
return it after you try it—you cannot equal this 
wonderful value anywere. 


Five Days’ FREE Trial On This 
Well-Known Durable Typewriter! 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit with 
the express agent $8.80 and take the machine for five 
days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best 
typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send us $2.00 a 
month until our bargain price of $28.80 is paid. If 
you don’t want it, return it to the express agent, 
receive your $8.80 and return the machine tous. We 
pay the return express charges. This machine is 
guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. Itis stand- 
ard. Over one hundred thousand people own and use 
these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured 

Only 200 machines at this price, so don’t 
delay. Simply tear out this ad, sign your name 
and address on the margin,mail it tome and the 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. There is no 
red tape, I employ no solicitors—no collectors—no 
chattel mortgage. It is simply understood that I 
retain title to the machine until the full $28.80is paid 
You can’t lose It is the greatest typewriter oppor- 
tunity you will ever have. Let me hear from you. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 1-A-7 Robbins Bidg., Chicago 



















































































“THE COST OF GROWING TIMBER” 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler, is an exposition of facts 
and figures that will interest timber owners. Twenty-five 
cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 



























FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, March 31.—The trade is disappointed be- 
cause of the fading away of the improvement that 
started a month ago. During February it was felt that 
heavy snows were responsible for the low state of trade, 
and yards found good excuses for invoicing less than 
25 percent of an ordinary February delivery. The last 
two weeks have seen the snow entirely cleared and 
weather -conditions have been good so far as_ truck 
deliveries are concerned. Little lumber has been going 
out of the yards, however, and prospects for an early 
improvement are not any too good. In other words, 
although it is felt that the season’s trade must neces- 
sarily advance, there is nothing in the immediate out- 
look to warrant much optimism. 

Whatever the causes, reports as to lay-off of railroad 
employees and curtailment of- operations in large manu- 
facturing sections do not warrant a decidedly cheerful atti- 
tude. Prospective facilities all through this market are im- 
proving and opening the way for building operations through- 
out the entire Long Island section, and although much of 
this has already been anticipated there is still a good field, 
and within a short time, when the financial market shall 
be right, there will be a demand for houses on which work 
has not started. . 

Retailers are conservative in their new purchases and un- 
usually careful in buying ahead. Agricultural experts have 
expressed an opinion that history shows that late and heavy 
snows are always the forerunner of bumper vegetable and 
grain crops. In the country sections farmers feel hopeful 
and are going into spring with an expectation of realizing 
well on their crops but this is all for the future. Present 
limited buying is curtailed to current wants, which continue 
decidedly slow. 

Dealers in Canadian white pine and spruce are getting 
more inquiries from the yards, which are beginning to figure 
on the opening of river and canal navigation. 

With the report as to curtailment of operations by the 
railroads because of the delay in the decision of the re- 
quest for 5 percent freight advance comes the announcement 
that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is planning for a big Jer- 
sey terminal and expects to spend from $38,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000 on the Morris Canal basins property. A bill has 
been introduced to the legislature for the abandonment of 
the Morris Canal but it is being opposed by many interests. 
The railroad hopes, however, to put through this terminal 
proposition promptly and to develop the project as fast as 
possible. 

Sixteen permits were issued in Manhattan last week cost- 
ing $2,287,500, as compared with eighteen permits and 
$1,376,115. In the Bronx twenty-five permits were issued 
costing $327,150 as compared with twenty-eight permits and 
$792,850. In Brooklyn ninety-three permits were issued 
costing $709,200, as compared with 120 permits and $814,- 
125. In Queens 199 permits were issued costing $30,986. 
as compared with 107 permits and $337,388. In Richmond 
sixteen permits were issued costing $30,986, as compared 
with twenty-six permits and $38,433. 

Robert W. Higbie, of Robert W. Higbie Company, 45 
Broadway, accompanied by Mrs. Higbie, has returned from 
a several weeks’ trip to California. 

George M. Stevens, of the Stevens-Eaton Company, 1 
Madisen Avenue, has returned from a six weeks’ trip south. 

Harry S. Lafond, 1 Madison Avenue, who has been repre- 
senting tke Kirby Lumber Company in this market, will 
hereafter engage in business on his own account as the 
Harry 8S. Lafond Company doing a general wholesale busi- 
ness. He will still handle the well known Kirby stock but 
will add other lines. Jobn W. Chandler will take over the 
Kirby office at the above-mentioned address. Lee Caruthers, 
who was formerly with the Kirby Lumber Company, has 
joined the seiling force of Robert R. Sizer & Co., taking the 
place vacated by J. Herbert Bate, who has engaged in the 
wholesale business cn bis own account at 135 Broadway. 

The J. S. H. Clark Lumber Company, a wholesale con- 
cern, has moved its office from 14 East Forty-second Street 
to 255 Broadway. At the company’s annual meeting Alex- 
ander B. Clark was elected president in place of H. G. 
Clark, the latter becoming secretary. The other officers, 
Messrs. Mernen and McCracken, continue as_ heretofore. 
Fifty percent was added to the amount of paid-in capital 
stock and the selling force will be increased. Mr. Clark 
makes his headquarters at the company’s mill at Wades- 
horo, N. C. Recently the output of two other mills has 
been arranged for. 

Fred B. Smith, for many years secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, has joined the forces of the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Company. A circular announcement from President T. F. 
Manville records his appointment as “assistant to the presi- 
dent.” 

Graves, Manbert. George & Co., on April 1 removed their 
offices from 331 Madison Ave., New York, to room 5736 
New Grand Central Terminal. This portion of the new 
terminal, which is part of the New York Central's won 
derful development scheme, promises to become a_ large 
lumber center for New York City, as a number of the manu 
facturers and wholesalers from 1 Madison Avenue and other 
sections of Manhattan, have taken offices in the new ter- 
minal building. 











THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 31.—Owners of 
vessels wintering at the Tonawandas say that it will be 
the latter part of April before any of the boats en- 
gaged in the lumber trade will get away from the 
Tonawandas on the first trip of the season, although 
ice conditions are such that earlier departure is pos- 
sible. In most instances the boat owners plan starting 
up the lakes not earlier than April 25, and masters and 
engineers will not begin fitting out steamers preparatory 
to the first trip until the tenth of next month. Shippers 
manifest no hurry to get stock forward by lake, as yard 
supplies are expected to be in better condition this 
spring than usual. Little chartering of boats has heen 
done, and shippers, who formerly closed contracts for 
the season’s tonnage early, have signified their intention 
to secure vessels only as they need them, believing that 
they will be more plentiful than last season. 

W. Cooke Oille, of Oille & McKeen, was notified iast 
evening that President Woodrow Wilson has sent his 
name to the Senate at Washington, D. C., for confirmation as 
postmaster at North Tonawanda. 

Maurice FE. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, is in 
Florida on a trip in connection with the development of tim- 
ber interests in which he and other members of his company 
have recently become interested. 

George W. Hawley, of the Eastern Lumber Company, is on 
a trip to Cloquet, Minn., where a large quantity of white 
pine is being manufactured for the local company. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN NEW YORK. 
Watertown, N. Y., March 30.—During the last fey 
days the snow has been melting rapidly with the result 
that the rivers, which have been at a low water mark «J| 
winter, have become somewhat swollen. Until a fy 
days ago the mill owners had difficulty in getting enoush 
water for power. Today Black River is 4 feet above 
the normal and has been rising at the rate of 20 incies 
a day during the last twenty-four hours. 

Frank L. Moore, of this city, president of the Emy ire 
State Forest Products’ Association, and one of the most 
prominent paper manufacturers and lumbermen in this part 
of the country, is to be one of the guests of honor and speak 
ers at the dedication May 15 of the new forestry building 
constructed for the State college of agriculture at Cori.| 
University. Among the other guests of honor on. that 
occasion, who will deliver addresses will be former Chjef 
Forester Gifford Pinchot, Chief Forester H. 8S. Graves, George 
E. Van Kennen, chairman of the New York State Conserya 
tion Commission; C. M. Dow, of the forestry committee of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association; C. L. Peck, pri si 
dent of the National Conservation Congress; J. W. Toumvy, 
of the Yale Forestry College; H. S. Drinker, president «of 
the American Forestry Association ; Liberty H. Bailey, head 
of the State college of agriculture at Cornell, and James s 
Whipple, former New York State forest, fish and game « 
missioner. 

The attorney general of the State has begun a campaicn 
against alleged squatters or trespassers on State lands in 
this section of the Adirondack region. Test cases have beon 
begun in fifty-three actions in ejectment affecting land jy 
Hamilton and other counties in the northern part of 1 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., April 1.—President A. W. Krein 
heder, of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, has called its 
committees together for a general conference to begin 
the work of preparing for the annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to be held here 
June 18 and 19. The circular letter addressed to the 
committee members by Mr. Kreinheder is well calcu 
lated to urge the committeemen to prompt and vigorous 
action and it is expected that work will soon be out 
lined that will insure a splendid meeting in June. 

The outlook for business in this city in the coming 
year is said to compare favorably with that of most 
other cities of its class and a large amount of building will! 
be done. Architects report that it is a long time since they 
have had so much preliminary work to do as they have on 
hand. They think this work is going to keep up and that 
the city will build liberally this spring and next summe! 
Never has there been so much school building in this city, 
and this work does not figure in the permits. 

[umber activities at and near ‘upper Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, will be on an unusually large scale this year, 
and probably the spring drive will be the largest on record 
Over 400,000 logs, amounting to 20,000,000 feet of lumber, 
will be driven down Racquet River to the new Santa Clara 
mill at Tupper Lake. Some of these logs were left on th: 
banks of the stream last spring owing to the scarcity of 
water. For the handling of lumber well few places are 
equal to Tupper Lake and the region adjoining. 

Buffalo jobbers are figuring on placing an order for 3,000, 
000 fect of yellow pine, a great part of it being bill stuff. 
They look upon this trade as bound to improve steadily, 
especially as they find that the lumber can be sold in Can 
ada. The prospect is that Canada will soon be receiving 
much more ijiumber than it is selling to the United States 
unless it be the spruce and cedar that goes down the coast 
toward New York. 

Oscar Sharp, of Reynolds, Pa., has taken a contract to 
fell and saw about 20,000,000 feet of timber on a large tract 
nerzr Ligonier. Most of this timber is white pine, with 
5,000,000 feet of hardwood. Mr. Sharp is now engaged in 
finishing up work on a contract at Caledonia, Pa., and will 
soon build camps and go ahead with the work near Ligonier. 

Building permits last week numbered seventy-seven, with 
thirty-eight frame dwellings The total cost of permits 
was $179,000. 

James A. White, who has been ill, is out again and will 
go to Chicago this week to look after the fitting out of the 
lumber fleet of the W. H. White interest. He reports that 
the price of logs in Michigan is so high that they are being 
taken to Alpena and sold to the sawmills there. 




















TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OunI0, March 31.—It is evident that building 
activity will surpass that of last year. The more or less 
unsettled weather of Imst week has hindered rapid 
progress but in spite of that fact contractors have had 
sufficient work to keep them fairly busy. Demand for 
glazed sash is increasing but there is plenty of room 
for improvement. However, dealers look for a steady 
movement of sash and doors within the next few weeks. 
Building permits issued last week amounted to $91,800 
as compared with $46,500 for the corresponding week of 
1913. 

Wholesale lumber dealers report a dull week. The 
movement of yellow pine has been somewhat slow with 
a tendency to decrease in price. Demand has been more for 
the more inferior grades and as yards are well stocked buy 
ing has been very limited. Dealers do not expect much 
activity in yellow pine for two weeks, or until the yards move 
their stock a little more freely. 

Cypress has experienced no change over the week before. 
Buying is only fair and prices are firm, so there is little to 
say only that dealers expect good business. Poplar is even 
Market conditions do not warrant any optimistic sentiments 
on the part of the dealers as prices are not as good as they 
might be. Nothing exciting has happened in the oak market. 
Both demand and price are practically the same as they were 
the week before. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 31.—Practically every yard in 
the city reports an excellent business. Backward weather 
has held up building that is expected to go forward 
with a rush as soon as it starts. 

Wholesalers are doing a fair business but are not 
placing the orders they expected. Yellow pine still con- 
tinues to hold, but the signs of weakness are not encourag- 


aging to increased sales. Hardwoods are holding firm and in 
fair demand. 

The first of a series of monthly meetings of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers Monday was well attended. Con- 
siderable interest was manifested in the address of Attor- 
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ney A. B. Thompson upon the new taxing machinery and 
icthods of the State. After the address the members asked 
yjany questions and brought out a much better idea of what 
{ “new law reguires as well as what is hoped will be 
complished by it. A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
phompson for his valuable information. 

rhe Lumber Club could not wait until summer to play 
pall, so, tor its regular monthly outing, March 28, arranged 
for the floor of the Central Armory and enjoyed the sport 
jncoors. R. C. Klumph’s “Spiders” went down to defeat be- 
fore Ed Southern’s “White Elephants,” but the score was so 


hich on both sides that publication thereof was prohibited. 
\iter the game the members went to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Where a pleasing luncheon was served. The club 
plans to reserve a block of seats at the opening game of the 


baseball season when it will endeavor to gather fine points 
to be used in its own conflicts this summer. 

George H. Davenport, of the Davenport-Peters Company, 
of Boston, and Mrs. Davenport were here last week on their 
return from a trip to California. Mr. Davenport is presi- 
dent of the F. T. Peitch Company, of this city. He ex- 
pressed general satisfaction with the outlook, especially that 
for the F. T. Peitch Company. 

At the last meeting of the directors of the Cleveland 
Building Trades Credit Association the following officers 
were reélected: E. W. Palmer, of the Cleveland Window 
Glass & Door Company, president; Earl Ross, of the Cuya- 
hoga Builders’ Supply Company, vice president, and J. V. 
O’Brien, of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 





FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

ay City AND Saginaw, March 31.—The Saginaw 
Lidder Company, whose plant was destroyed by fire two 
weeks ago, involving a loss of $50,000, will take over 
the faetory formerly occupied by the Saginaw Wheel- 
barrow Company. The machinery of the ladder plant, 
which was not injured by fire, has been removed to the 
new plant, and the plant will resume operation as soon 
as the necessary equipment can be installed. The con- 
cern has many orders booked. 

The sawmill of M. D. Olds at Cheboygan started saw- ° 
ing for the season Monday. Mr. Olds operates a log- 
ving road from his mill south along the Lake Huron shore 
and the mill will have a full stock for the season. The 
cut of this mill last year ran largely to hemlock, the out- 
put of that grade being 12,246,251 against 4,316,039 feet 
of hardwood and 3,111,788 feet of pine. 

The N, Michelson Lumber Company’s plant at Michelson, 
lloughton Lake, has started the season’s operations. The 
company bas been operating camps during the winter. It 
runs heavily to shingles, the mill cutting 30,000,000 last 
season. The Saginaw River is rapidly clearing of ice, and 
and all danger is past of a freshet that would cause danger 
to property. 

Navigation on Lake Huron is reported open, although 
here is ice yet on Saginaw Bay. 

Reports come from Canada that in the Georgian Bay 
district the mills are expected to get an early start. Sag- 
inaw Valley lumber dealers are reported to have contracted 
for nearly 80,000,000 feet of pine in that district to be 
cut for delivery during the coming season of navigation. 

Ss. L. Eastman reports the flooring trade as improving 
and the outlook for that end of the industry is fair. He 
erected a dry kiln to his flooring plant, and is making 
improvements and additions to his salt block, operated in 
connection with his flooring plant. 

Cc. A, Bigelow says that the Kneeland-West Lumber Com- 
pany, a new concern, at the head of which is D. M. Knee- 
land, also head of the two Kneeland-Bigelow and Kneeland, 
Lunden & Bigelow companies at Bay City, has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $700,000 and will handle the lum- 
ber on 15,000 acres of timberland in northern Wisconsin, 
being a part of the property formerly owned by the John 
k. Davis Company. The new concern will erect a planing 
mill at Lugerville. 

The box factories are not overcrowded with orders, the 
sawmills, however, are operating: actively. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Company reports that its ship- 
ments of lumber for March will equal those the correspond- 
ing month last year. 

The new plant erected by W. D. Young & Co., at Bay 
City, is nearly finished and will seon be in operation. 

The Cartier-Holland Lumber Company has concluded the 
removing of its sales headquarters from Ludington to Grand 
Rapids. The change was made to insure a better location 
for the company’s sales department. Charles E. Cartier will 
remain at Ludington and will be in constant wire communica- 
tion with the Grand Rapids offices, insuring closer contact 
with customers, better team work, better service for con- 
sumers and leaving Mr. Cartier free to look after the manu 
facturing end, 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


CHANNING, Micu., March 31.—Work at the camps 
ot upper Michigan loggers who operate only during the 
cold months is fast being wound up for the season. The 
cut compares favorably with the normal input of late 
years and there is assurance that the mills in general 
will have a busy summer. The season was exceptionally 
backward and hauling was greatly delayed. Many mil- 
lions of feet of logs have been taken from the woods; so 
‘also have vast quantities of railroad ties and posts and 
poles, together with thousands of cords of pulpwood. 
Much of the timber destined to be sawed into lumber 
has already been delivered to the mills; the balance is 
easily accessible, and there appears no obstacle in the 
way of early and sustained manufacturing operations. 
While industrial conditions in this respect are some- 
What easier than in times past, there is little or no sur- 
plus Jabor. 

Aware that industry in various parts of the country 
s depressed, as is indicated by press reports of de- 
creased railroad traffic in the East and the wholesale dis- 
charge of men by some of the leading transportation lines, 
‘osether’ with the discontent of the unemployed in some 
of the large cities, the upper Michigan lumberman hardly 
expects a business boom this year. At the same time he 
is cognizant of the fact that the present promise of the 
‘rops is excellent and the iron industry apparently is aggin 
on the upward swing, and he expects to sell his season's 
cut at remunerative prices. The presence of buyers who 
ure now coming into the district offers further encourage- 
ment. It is the general expectation that there will be 
steady improvement in the market and along toward the 


close of the summer lumber of various grades will be in 
excellent demand. 


Activities of the Lumber Concerns. 


,farvin I’, Leach, of Ewen, will operate his sawmill and 
Haning mill throughout the season, both on custom work 
— on timber of his own. The manufacturing plant of 
‘e Eddy Lumber Company, of Lake Linden, has gone into 
ommission a month earlier than usual, owing to a rush 
st orders, Iwo logging camps were operated during the 
— and theré is available upward of 5,000,000 feet of 
‘mber, The plant employs forty men: its daily capacity 
is 40,000 feet. Hebard & Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa., have 
completed various improvements at their mill at Pequaming 
—_ will begin sawing shortly. The Iron Range Lumber & 
‘edar Company is rebuilding at Pentoga its mill which 
Was destroyed by fire some weeks ago. The destruction 
Bt = Jones & Kerry Lumber Company’s manufactory at 
‘ial ae ogy was narrowly averted recently when sparks get- 
fille nto the blow pipe caused an outburst of flames in the 
bs ing room and other parts of the building. The mill's 
wn fire department extinguished the blaze. Considerable 


damage was done to belts, pulleys and other equipment. 
Whether I. D. McDonald will rebuild his planing mill at 
Pickford is a question still to be decided. The plant re- 
cently was partly destroyed, for the second time in five 
years, causing a loss of $5,000 on which there was no 
insurance. 

The establishment of a planing mill at St. Ignace is 
contemplated by the Pellston Lumber Company, of southern 
Michigan. Overtures for a site have been made and this, 
it is understood, the city is agreeable to furnishing. A 
plant with an initial capacity of four carloads of dressed. 
lumber every ten hours is proposed. The Central Paper 
Company has put its sawmill at Nogi, Mackinac County, in 
commission for the season. At Bissell, a mile distant, the 
Beveridge Cedar Company is manufacturing shingles at one 
of the largest and best plants of its kind in upper Michigan. 
The D. N. McLeod Lumber Company, operating at Garnett, 
has equipped its sawmill with machine, blacksmith and 
carpenter shops, all three housed in a building 20 by 125 
feet and supplied with the best machinery procurable. At 
Manistique ground has been broken for the erection of the 
factory of the-Manistique Handle Company. Another new 
industrial plant in this city will be the manufactory of 
the W. E. Williams Hardwood Flooring Company, to be 
constructed this season. Manistique has the distinction of 
being the only “iceless port’? in upper Michigan and its 
manufacturing operations are expanding steadily. Plants 
already in operation there are those of the Goodwillie 
Box Company, Consolidated Lumber Company, Northwestern 
Hide & Leather Company and Lake Superior Iron & Chem- 
ical Company, all of which are large consumers of forest 
products. The Baraga Lumber Company has installed a 
new stationary engine and has made other preparations for 
a busy season at its mill at Baraga. Sawing on the night 
shift, augmenting the day-light operations, will be started 
May 1. ‘The company put in a big stock of logs during the 
winter and it expects to manufacture more lumber this 
season than in any past year. The Zenith Lumber Com- 
pany also will operate briskly. This concern has taken 
over the Baraga mill and the timber holdings of the Nester 
interests and has recently elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Nevins, East Orange, N. J.; vice president, 
George Nester; secretary and general manager, Frank 
Nester; treasurer, Thomas Malloney, New York. The com- 
pany is operating two logging camps. 

Having already delivered to the mills the bulk of the 
timber they were called upon to handle this season, the 
upper Michigan railroads are curtailing their logging train 
service. It is estimated that this season the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul will alone handle 16,000 carloads of 
upper Michigan forest products, or approximately 80,000,- 
000 feet. The shipments over the Chicago & North Western 
probably will aggregate as much more. The timber goes 
to various points as far south as Menasha, Wis. One of 
the most important shippers is the William Bonifas Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Watersmeet. This concern is 
re 1,000 cars a month, the logs going to various 
mills. 

Harvey & Thomas, jobbers, of Iron Mountain, operating 
in Iron County, banked 1,000,000 feet of logs during the 
winter. The input of Carlson & Edberg, of Felch, com- 
prised 400,000 feet of white pine, 10,000 cedar posts, 4,000 
railroad ties, 3,000 cedar poles and a considerable quantity 
of shingle bolts and spruce pulpwood. Orvice LaBounty, of 
Onota, has banked 1,000,000 feet of hardwood and 6,000 
pieces of cedar. George Degagne, of L’Anse, cut 500,000 
feet of logs for the Zenith Lumber Company and 3,000 
cedar poles and 3,000 ties. Victor Reed, of Baraga, operat- 
ing for Hebard & Sons, put in 800,000 feet of hemlock and 
hardwood logs, 3,000 ties and 500 cedar poles. Charles 
Cardinal, of Baraga, banked 1,200,000 feet of logs for the 

3araga Lumber Company. From Green’s siding, Mackinac 
County, the Berst Manufacturing Company has shipped to 
its factory at Saginaw upward of 100 carloads of logs 
last season. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., March 30.—While the logging sea- 
son in upper Michigan permitted getting out nearly as 
much timber as had been contemplated that is not true 
of other large timber fields and operators are predicting 
sharp advances in prices as a result. The advances may 
not come until July or later when the shortage will begin to 
be felt but it is believed firms with lumber to deliver in 
the middle of the season will be able nearly to dictate the 
price of select stock. Operators here have heard that in the 
Minnesota and Canadian lumber districts the logging season 
was shortened nearly seven weeks and that the output is 
much below the normal season. American lumbermen are 
said to have secured control of the bulk of the cut in Canada 
for the season just past, which will make it impossible for 
Canadian lumber to invade the American market to any 
extent affecting prices unfavorably. An advance of $1.50 on 
the average per thousand on southern lumber is expected to 
be reflected in better sales in the North in a short time. In 
upper Michigan, where the mills sell principally to the min- 
ing companies, good orders have been received from the 
mines in the Crystal Falls and Iron River district and the 
outlook is encouraging. The lumbermen do not look for any 
hurried changes in the market but buyers are already on 
the ground and some good contracts are being closed with 
indications that quotations will soon feel the effect of 
spring building and possible shortage late in the summer. It 
is hard to fill many orders now because of badly broken 
stocks and this condition will maintain until the spring 
cut is ready for shipment. The railroads in this district 
say that they have hauled practically as much timber dur- 
ing the logging season just closed as in recent years. 

The Rhinelander Veneer Company, of Rhinelander, cut 
1,800,000 feet during the winter and landed it along the 
Keith & Hiles company’s tracks near Crandon. About 500,- 
000 feet will be used by the Rhinelander company and the 
balance by the Keith & Hiles Lumber Company, Carlson & 
Edberg, jobbers of Felch, sold their entire output to the 


| That newspaper man in your town | 





ought to know something about the lum- 
ber business. Tell him about the Forest 


Products Expositions. If you are elo- 


quent enough he may be induced to at- 
tend. 








| PACIFIC COAST 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
gVvER 


ErTt, WASH. 











Cede Lumber Products 


Complete stocks carefully manu- 
factured from our own choice old 
growth timber, well seasoned and 
correctly graded enables us to ship 
promptly 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


We ship our own products only and use 
our individual ‘‘Electric Brand’’ to protect 
you against substitution by unscrupulous 
dealers who live by means of the price knife. 
We have access to all markets via all trans- 
continental lines. Try us. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mér. EVERETT, WASH. | 


102s Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 











"A 
Stock up 


. 
Now win Western Cedar 


Posts 


bought right direct from the pro- 
ducer and show your trade how 
real live cedar posts, cut from green 
logs will defy decay. 


We have them Axe-Split or Round 


eS. Tri-State Cedar Co. 


954 Security Bank Bldg. 
i MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


COEUR-D’ALENE, IDAHO - 



















OUR a 
SPECIALTY 


| ; Uniformity 
| COMMERCIAL SHINGLE CO. ; aa 
Special Special Upright i of Grades 
Grades Red Cedar Shingles i te each 
a AS) csc - vse | 


The Best Shingles Made—Either Foreign or Domestic. 








The Polleys Lumber Company 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 





Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Idaho White Pine 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 























Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
Q0ads shown on ourlatest bulletin. It’s free 


° 431 So. e 
American Lumberman, pea:bcrast., Chicago 
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| NORTHERN PIN 
White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times a complete assortment of 





White Pine Common, Shops and Selects 





All ourstock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory 
Selects are our specialties. 


We Solicit Your Business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


Drummond, Wisconsin 




















THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
{¢] 
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WISCONSIN 


‘hite Pine 








Will quote special prices on the following 
upon application: 


20 M 4-4” White Pine Shop Com. Rough. 
M 5-4” No. 1 White Pine Shop Rough. 
15 M6 4” No. 1 White Pine Shop Rough. 
2 M 8-4” No. 1 White Pine Shop Rough. 
47 M 6-4” No. 2 White Pine Shop Rough. 
46 M 8-4”’ No. 3 White Pine Shop Rough. 

100 M 1x4” AL D Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 
26 M 1x5” ALD Sel. & Bet White Pine Rough. 
20 M 1x6” AL D Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 
16 M 1x7” AL D Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 
40 M 1x8” AL D Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 

6 M 1x9” AL D Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 
11 M 8”&W.6-8 D Sel.& Bet White Pine Rough. 
42 M 5-4” ALD Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 

4M 6-4” ALD Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 
56 M 8-4” AL D Sel. & Bet. White Pine Rough. 


N 


° 














Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 








Morgan Lumber & Cedar Company. They cut 400,000 feet 
of white pine, 4,000 railroad ties, 3,000 cedar poles and 
10,000 cedar posts. 

Mrs. L. H. MeCormick, widow of L. H. McCormick, Mari- 
nette lumberman who passed away recently, will build a 
$10,000 home in Menominee on the estate of the late S. M. 
Stephenson. Mrs. McCormick is a daughter of the late Mr. 
Stephenson. 

Worry over the illness and death of his partner in buasi- 
ness is believed to have been the cause of J. Willard Jordan, 
of the L. H. McCormick Lumber Company, of Marinette, 
attempting to end his life Sunday forenoon. Mr. Jordan is 
now at the M. & M. hospital at Marinette in a very critical 
condition and physicians doubt whether his life can be 
saved. Mr. McCormick passed away about three weeks ago. 
Close friends of Mr. Jordan say the death of his partner 
affected him greatly. He is 45 years of age and single. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, MicuH., April 1—The Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany’s new yard at the foot of Campbell Avenue, in 
West Detroit, will be ready to receive lumber about 
July 15. This yard will be one of the finest in the 
country and will cost between $300,000 and $400,000. 
In the yard will be a planing mill, an interior finish 
mill, sheds, barns and other equipment. The general 
offices of the company will also be located at the new 
yard. The most modern and improved machinery is 
being installed in the mills, and the other equipment 
in the yards is the best that money can buy. The yard 
will have a dockage of 2,000 feet. 

The lumber trade in Detroit is quiet and business is 
fair. Lumber is being sold little above cost. Some op- 
timistie dealers look for a stiff increase in the volume 
of business later in the spring. 

“TI do not think the volume of business will be within 20 
or 25 percent of what it was last year,” said John J. Comer- 
ford, of the Detroit Lumber Company. ‘Nineteen hundred 
and thirteen will long be remembered as a banner year for 
the lumber trade. During the coming season I look for fair 
conditions to prevail.” 

Although the trade has picked up slightly with the ad- 
vent of the warm weather, conditions are not up to normal. 
Competition is keen among the local lumber dealers owing to 
the scarcity of orders. This is different from the condition 
that existed a year ago at this time when the dealers had 
more orders than they could handle. 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 











Prices Expected to Advance as a Result of Log Short- 
age—Trade Shows Improvement as Building Season 
Advances. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 31.—Lumbermen say they 
expect prices to advance later in the season, as a result 
of the shortage of the log eut in northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan. No winter weather was experienced until 
the latter part of January, making it impossible to begin 
skidding or hauling until February 1, so that the log 
output was naturally decreased. Local lumbermen say 
that conditions prevailing in Canada are reported much 
the same and that the Canadian log output was reduced 
close to 40 percent. The fact that much of the Cana- 
dian output has been bought by American interests 
will prevent imports to this country having any effect 
on prices, it is claimed. 

The lumber business is showing much improvement’ 
with the advance of the building season. Inquiries are 
increasing, while actual orders are becoming more frequent. 
Dealers about the State are waking up to the fact that now 


is the time to place their orders before prices go higher 
and before stocks are decreased. Local sash and door 


manufacturers and the factory trade in general are not 
buying so freely as wholesalers might wish. There is a 
tendency on the part of manufacturers to buy carefully and 
only enough to meet their present wants. Wholesalers say 
that stocks are light at most of the factories, however, and 
that it is only a matter of time before better orders may 
be expected from this source. <A better demand from re 
tailers is looked for just as soon as the country roads dry 
out and get in better condition for hauling. Many retail 
yards seem to have stocks enough on hand to satisfy the 
trade for possibly a month, but stocks at most yards are 
far from being large. 

Permits issued last week by the building inspector showed 
an increase in number over the corresponding period in 1913, 
but the amount involved fell short by $65,000. This is 
accounted for by the fact that nearly all permits issued 
ve for dwellings and flats. There were 101 permits 
granted for buildings to cost $159,930, as compared with 
67 permits and an investment of $224,659 during the same 
period in 1913. During the month to date there were 307 
permits issued for structures to cost $566,099, as against 
208 permits and an investment of $510,754 during the same 
month a year ago. , 

The Great Northern Pail Company is completing the 
erection of a plant at Gillett to replace the factory burned 
some months ago. It is expected that the plant will be 
ready for operation about April 1. 

The Hatten Lumber Company, of New London, has in- 
stalled a new engine and other equipment in its shingle 
mill. 

The Badger Box & Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, 
has closed its plant, pending a reorganization of the com- 
pany for the purpose of placing the concern on a stronger 
financial basis. i ; 

The plant of the Tomahawk Stave & Heading Company, 
at Tomahawk, has been placed in operation by Manager 
A. EK. Sutliff. George Meeker, of Engadine, Mich., has been 
made foreman at the plant. 








WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., March 31.—The special election held 
yesterday in Merrill resulted in a vote to bond the city 
for $75,000 for the purpose of building the new Merrill, 
Marinette & Minneapolis Railroad. With the $75,000 
subseribed by the citizens of the city the building of the 
road is assured. 

Notwithstanding the short logging season, the Merrill 
Woodenware Company has piled up in its yards 3,000,000 
feet of hardwood logs, and the Merrill Veneer Company 
has approximately 2,000,000 feet, which insures the run- 
ning of both these plants to their full capacity for the 


coming year. 
The two sawmills owned by Ferd Ohloff have had a suc- 





cessful winter run and have enough logs on hand to k 
them running until June 1. During winter they cut abov; 
4,500,000 feet. 

The C. D. Clarke Lumber Company has installed a pl 
ing mill plant to take care of its increasing business, 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIs., March 30.—The heaviest demu =| 
this spring is for birch and basswood, and birch logs « 
selling for as high as $25 a thousand on cars or $2 «+ 
$3 higher than the prices of a year ago. The demand :. 
these woods is reported unprecedented. Elm is also aby 
$2 higher than a year ago. Hemlock is about the same 
nu year ago but is down $1 or $2 below prices six months ac... 
Shipments of western fir and southern pine have kept dow 
hemlock and pine prices in this State but the other th 
wouds named are unhampered by such competition. ‘1 
short logging season also serves to boost the prices 
birch, basswood and elm. Cedar is reported in good dema 
and better than a year ago, owing largely to the sh 
season. 

Pulpwood is doing well and is higher than last ye 
Shipping has been hampered by a congestion in the } 
River Valley. and sometimes as many as 200 and 300 ci 
have been standing on the sidings. Prices are better th: 
last year. It is reported that the large contractors ha 
obtained $12 for their pulpwood on cars, whereas t 
smaller shippers receive only $10 on cars. 

“I believe that present prices of timbers all along t 
line will hold throughout the season,” was the stateme 
today of Andrew Jenson, of New London, who is loggi) 
extensively around Elton. ‘There has been no overprodu 
tion this season and in fact the short hauling season h: 
served to boost prices as the supply was less. The inp; 
of logs this season has been only about two-thirds of t! 
normal. Business prospects are bright and I expect t)! 
lumber trade to do well this year.” 





MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 1—Sawing operations wii! 
soon be under way generally in Minnesota. The biy 
mill of the Crookston Lumber Company at Bemid); 
started Monday, giving employment to about 450 men 
in all departments. Logs are being shipped to Lake 
Bemidji over two roilroads and dumped into the lak 
thence conveyed to the mill. The other mill, sold last 
season by the Bemidji Lumber Company to the Crooks- 
ton company, and which burned down a few days ago, is 
being rebuilt as rapidly as possible. The ice is going ou! 
of the upper Mississippi and in a few days there wil! 
be sawmills going all along the line. 

Northern pine salesmen report that they are getting 
back into territory that was filled up last fall with low 
priced fir and yellow pine. Many yards in southern Minn 
sota and Wisconsin were stocked up on this lumber, which 
always had handled northern stock before. The spring trade 
has cleaned up those purchases and being unable to wait for 
shipments from distant mills the yards are putting in orders 
nd northern stock. Demand is gradually improving in all 
ines. 

EK. N. McDevitt, of Cloquet, while in Minneapolis the 
other day, said that he has resigned as sales manager ot 
the Cloquet Lumber Company to become sales manager of 
the Dover Lumber Company of Dover, Ida., succeeding 
Charles A, Cassidy, who resigned to go to Cincinnati. 

The many business and personal friends of Uriah Rora 
back will regret to learn of his recent serious illness. Mr. 
Roraback, who was for many years at the head of the U. N 
toberts Company, of Davenport, and formerly secretary of 
the Cloquet Lumber Company, of Cloquet, has been in fai! 
ing health for the last two or three years, and with Mrs 
Roraback has spent the winter in California. He was r 
cently attacked with heart trouble and was compelled to 
return to his Minneapolis home, where he is resting com 
fortably. 

J. A. McCampbell, who for years has been in charge of the 
Minneapolis sales office of the Humbird Lumber Company 
of Sandpoint, Ida., has resigned to go into the retail busi 
ness. He has bought an interest in the Morris Lumber 

. Company, which has four retail yards, and will live at 
Anoka, Minn., managing the yard there, and acting a: 
superintendent of the other yards, which are in the sam: 
vicinity. Mr. McCampbell’s place has not been filled, and 
the Minneapolis office is temporarily in charge of Charle 
E. Thompson, who represents the Humbird Lumher Com 
pany in Nebraska with headquarters at Lincoln. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., April 1.—Preparations for the sea- 
son’s cutting at the mills are going forward, and it is 
going to be a busy period if present indications may be 
relied upon. The hesitation in general business is notice 
able in the lumber industry, but a very hopeful feeling. pre- 
vails, and it is expected that the last half of the year will 
prove especially active. The pending action of the Inter 
State Commerce Commission on the application of numer 
ous railroads for advances in freight rates is considered 
by many to be largely responsible for the lull in business. 

It was reported that some loggers were still hauling last 
week. The weather most of the time since the middle of 
March has tightened up after each threatened thaw, and 
the roads given new and usually unexpected leases of life. 

Thirty-four building permits were issued last week in 
Duluth, representing an estimated expenditure of $62,989. 
The largest permit was for a dwelling to cost $12,500. With 
this permit was one for a garage to cost $1,000. 

Word comes from Tower, Minn., that men have been set 
to work at the Cook & Ketcham mill making repairs anid 
preparations for the season sawing. The plant will b 
put in active operation as soon as the ice in Lake Ver 
milion goes out, which is expected to be about May 1. Th 
company had from 500 to 600 men in the woods during th: 
winter and it is understood that the cut was about 20,000, 
000 feet. 

The Clarkson Coal & Dock Company will extend its coa! 
dock in Duluth 400 feet, thus increasing its storage capacity 
about 200,000 tons. The company is a St. Paul concern, 
with docks here and at Ashland. 

Indications are that navigation for interlake boats wil! 
open by April 15. The ice in Duluth-Superior harbor is 
going rapidly, and there will be no trouble in transferring 
boats from dock to dock by next week. It can be done 
now if the parties in interest care to stand the expense of 
ice breaking in the =“. But there is no rush for naviga 
tion to open this spring, as the coal docks have supplies 
‘which will meet all demands for several weeks at_ least. 
Ore supplies on Lake Erie docks and in furnace yards, are 
ample for several months, it is said. There is no hurry to 
move grain and lumber, and there would be no complaint: 
if the season did not open until May 1. But on the whole 
there will be a heavy movement of lake freight this season. 
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| NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








Wallace S. Allison. 


Wallace S. Allison, of the Allison Coupon Company, died 
his residence in Indianapolis, Ind., March 16, at the age 
tv. Mr. Allison was the oldest son of Noah 8S. Allison, 
inder of the Allison Coupon System, who died twenty- 
e years ago. On the death of his father, Wallace and 
prothers, Dellmore C. and James A., continued the busi- 
of the company. 

ossibilities of the business were realized by Mr. Allison 
his brothers before they had reached their majority 
together they at once set about developing systems to 

t the needs of all kinds of business. They sought trade 
only in the United States but with foreign countries, 

| today their coupons are printed in many languages, are 
ited to almost ie | conceivable line of trade and are 

i in all parts of the civilized world, by operators of 
s, lumber camps, ice companies, traction companies, etc. 
\Vallace S. Allison was by nature endowed with qualities 
enabled him to make acquaintance among strangers 





WALLACE 8S. ALLISON, DECEASED. 


readily and he had a way of presenting his subject that 
especially fitted him for representing the selling department 
of his concern. In introducing the Allison products he tray- 
eled many times over the United States and throughout 
Canada, as well as through South America and other for- 
eign countries. He thus became well known to the trade 
und to persons engaged in the manufacture of supplies used 
by the trade that uses coupons. 

The persistency and untiring effort with which Mr. Allison 
undertook to present the use of the coupon book system to 
the lumber trade brought him in close personal touch with 
many large dealers and manufacturers in the lumber busi- 
ness, and also in other lines of industry using the coupon 
system. During his business career Mr. Allison made many 
riends. Those who knew him well esteemed him highly 
tor his loyalty, and in his death will feel they have lost a 

ye personal friend. 





Henry H. Gibson—In Memoriam. 


At the recent meeting of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation at Norfolk, Va., the following resolution on the 
death of Henry H. Gibson was adopted: 

Wuereas, God in His infinite wisdom has deemed it 
best to call from the sphere of his earthly activities 
Ilenry H. Gibson in the prime of his life; and 

Wuereas, In his busy career as editor, author and 
publisher he had exhibited a wide knowledge of the 
lumber industry, coupled with an endeavor to further 
its best interests and to be of service to the lumbermen 
of the country; and 

Wuereas, In his social intercourse with his fellow- 
iuen he has endeared himself to all by his genial good 
fellowship, his self-sacrificing friendship, and persistent 
optimism; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, By the members of the North Carolina Pine 
\ssociation in annual meeting assembled this twenty- 
seventh day of March, 1914, that in the death of Henry 
If. Gibson we have lost a friend whom we shall sorely 
miss, and the industry an advocate and counsellor that 
will be hard to replace; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we tender to the bereaved family our 
sincere sympathy, and we trust that the remembrance 
of his life and service may cheer them in their distress ; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to Mrs. Gibson, a copy filed with the minutes of this 
meeting, and copies given the lumber papers. 





W. T. Bailey. 


DULUTH, Minn., April 1.—The many Duluth friends of 
W. T. Bailey, president of the Bailey Lumber Company, 
operating at Virginia, were surprised and shocked to hear 
that he had died at Rochester, Minn., yesterday, following 
un operation, 

it was not known, except to some of his immediate fam- 
‘ly and close friends, that he wa for he returned 
trom a southern trip about a month ago looking perhaps 
better than he had looked in several years and his improved 
‘ippearance excited favorable comment. Although 72 years 
old, he was erect and rugged looking. Mr. Bailey cme 
to Duluth thirty-four years ago from Grand Rapids, Mich. 
lle was a pioneer resident and lumberman of this city and 
section. He is survived by his widow and three grown 
children, Miss Rebecca Bailey and R. R. and William Bailey. 
Several years ago Mr. Bailey took a trip abroad, and was 
siven a hearty reception by royalty in England. Mr. Bailey 
and Lord Beresford were friends. 


oe 


~ Frank V. Larson. 


- PACOMA, Wasu., March 30.—Frank V. Larson, auditor of 
ie Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Company, and widely known 
in local lumber circles, died of Bright's disease March 25, 
at his home in this city. He had been confined to the 
house about two weeks and that he was even ill was known 
to but few of his friends. Mr. Larson was 35 years old 
‘ind was born in Platteville, Il, coming to Tacoma nine 
years ago from Everett. He was for a long time with the 
sales department of the Defiance Lumber Company in this 
city, going from there to the Tacoma & Eastern, when that 
hhency was organized. A widow and two children, besides 
Ms parents, three brothers and two sisters, survive. The 
remains were sent to Everett for- interment, 





Mrs. D. H. McEwen. 


BURLINGAME, CAL., March 28.—Mrs. D. H. McEwen, wife 
of the well known lumberman of this section, passed away 
ut her home in this city March 19. She had been in failing 
health for some time and her death was not unexpected. 
Mrs. McEwen was born in Williamsport, Pa., and was the 
mother of Mrs. F. H. Suydam, Mrs. P. E. Lamb and Murray 
McEwen. She was a devoted wife and mother and loved by 
all who knew her. She was the first president of St. Paul’s 
guild, of this city, and was an important factor in building 
up St. Paul’s Church. Her aged mother still lives at the 
old home in Pennsylvania and she is also survived by two 
sisters and a brother residing in the East. Interment was 
mide in Woodlawn Cemetery. 





Elmer E. Barnaby. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 1.—Elmer FE. Barnaby, brother 
of Charles H. Barnaby, president of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, and head of the wholesale lumber 
firm of Charles H. Barnaby & Co., at Greencastle, Ind., died 
here March 8O at a local sanatorium, after a long illness. 
The immediate cause of Mr. Barnaby’s death was acute kid- 
ney trouble. Elmer E. Barnaby was formerly a partner in the 
business of Barnaby Bros., at Greencastle, Ind., with his 
brother Charles H. Barnaby, later retiring from the firm on 
necount of ill-health. The business since that time has 
been conducted under the firm name Charles H. Barnaby & 
Co. Mr. Barnaby was born at Alliance, Ohio, February 14, 
1862, and was a member of Barnaby Bros. from 1887 until 
1898. His brother, Charles H. Barnaby, came to Nashville 
and conveyed the remains to Alliance, Ohio, where inter- 
ment was made. 








Nelson D. Allen. 


LA Crosse, Wis., March 30.—Nelson D. Allen, a resident 
of this city since 1862 and prominently connected with the 
lumber business up to six years ago, died March 23 at the 
age of 74 years. Mr. Allen was born in Chelsea, Vt., De- 
cember 5, 1837, and settled in La Crosse in 1862. In 1871 
he became connected with the Colman Lumber Company 
and for many years was superintendent of the company’s 
yards in Minnesota and Dakota. He retired six years ago. 
He is survived by a widow, two brothers and one sister. 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen had been making preparations to cele- 
brate their golden wedding anniversary this year. 





Alvin H. Peckham. 


JAMESTOWN, R. I., April 2.—Alvin H. Peckham, 59 years 
old, died at his home here March 8. He was engaged in 
the lumber and mill business in partnership with L. W. 
Anthony, and also had other large business interests. Mr. 
Peckham had been frequently honored by selection for offices 
of trust by his fellow cifizens, Hé had been a member of 
the town council and for the last four years had been a 
member of the town’s committee on the Jamestown & New- 
port Ferry Company. He was president of that company 
at the time of his death. He is survived by a widow, one 
son and one daughter. 


Thomas H. Blanchard. 


BuFFALo, N. Y., March 31.—TYhomas H. Blanchard, a lum- 
ber retailer and member of the Blanchard Lumber Company, 
this city, died suddenly March 21. He was 42 years old 
and is survived by his widow. He came here from Canada 
about twenty years ago and was employed by the Haines 
Lumber Company, afterward going into business for himself 
as a member of the Smith-Blanchard Lumber Company, and 
more recently of the Blanchard Lumber Company, in which 
he was associated with Mrs. Nellie C. Darrow. At one 
time he was president of the local association of retailers. 
He was a Mason and an Odd Fellow. 





Henry Krebs. 


ALAMEDA, CAL, April 1.—Henry Krebs, 72 years old, a 
veteran of the Civil War, died March 18 at the home of D. L. 
Randolph, this city. The end came at a time when it was 
thought his condition had improved and while his wife, Mrs. 
Abbie Krebs, was temporarily absent in Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Krebs is the principal owner of the Casper Lumber Company, 
of San Francisco. Born in 1842, at St. Clair, Pa., Colonel 
Krebs saw active service throughout the war of the Rebel- 
lion. He came to California thirty-five years ago to manage 
the estate of James Lick. Funeral services were held from 
Red Men’s Building, San Francisco, under the auspices of 
the George H. Thomas Post No. 2, G. A. R. Interment was 
at the National Cemetery, Presidio, San Francisco. 








John W. Runkel. 


OsHukKOSH, WIs., April 2.—John W. Runkel, a_ retired 
lumberman of Oconto, died March 20 at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. C. Zentner, in this city, at the age of 77 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Runkel were spending the winter with 
their daughter. Mr. Runkel was born at Rengsdorf, Prussia, 
May 17, 1836, and came to America with his parents at 
the age of twelve years. He was a resident of Oconto for 
nearly thirty-two years, most of which time he was engaged 
in the lumber business. He is survived by his widow, four 
sons and seven daughters. 





John Stevens. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 30.—John Stevens, who died 
recently in this city. was at one time president of the 
Pioneer Box Factory and vice president of the Friend & 
Terry Lumber Company, of San Francisco, having been in- 
terested in the latter concern for forty-five years. He was 
born in Newburyport, Mass., in 1833, and came to California 
in 1856, by way of the Isthmus. 





Matt Stephenson. 


MARINETTE, W1s., April 1—Matt Stephenson, half 
brother of United States Senator Isaac Stephenson and 
brother of William Stephenson, superintendent of the Me- 
nominee River Boom Company, died in this city March 21 
at the age of 69 years. Death was caused by paralysis. 
Mr. Stephenson had been a timber cruiser for many years. 





E. H. Walker. 


CoLumMBus, Wis., March 30.—E. H. Walker, president of 
the Walker Lumber Company, of this city, died March 23. 
Mr. Walker was well known in lumber circles in the North 
and his sudden death was a shock to his many friends. 





Palace are going to be headquarters of 
the lumber industry during the Forest 
Products Expositions, Chicago, April 30- 
May 9; New York, May 21-30. 
your customers at the show. 


Meet 


| The Coliseum and the Grand Central | 














Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


A Big Factor 
in Retailing 


of lumber and building material these days 
is that of keeping pace with the modern de- 


mands of home builders. 


In fact, keeping 


pace is scarcely enough —to anticipate 


their demands is better. 


One such op- 


portunity is now ripe for every retail !um- 
berman in the country on account of the 
big demand that is being created for 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Stock it now and you will set the pace. That’s 
anticipating demand. Architects, con- 
tractors and home builders have already be- 
come acquainted with the merits of Birch 
through the advertising that has been done 
in its behalf and it’s up to you, Mr. Dealer, 
to cash in the profits on this advance mission- 


ary work. 


Of course, you don’t have to 


handle Birch, but its merit, combined with 
good publicity, is sure to make some of your 
customers ask about it and if you have it in 
stock, the sale is yours—satisfaction is insured 
your customers—and a good profit made cer- 
tain which might otherwise have gone to 


your competitor. 


Merit 
Makes 
it good 
Seller 


See the point? 


In suggesting that you anticipate 
the demands of your customers 
for Birch by placing a stock of it 
in your yard, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a good line 
for Birch has already made good 
as interior finish where natural 
stains. were desired; and with 
the increasing popularity of white 


enamel finish, it is absolutely safe 


to predict its sales will continue to grow. 


In white, 


it excels all other woods and coming as it does in doors, 
casing, base, trim and mouldings a most harmonious 


effect is secured through its use. 


Ask any of the 


firms shown below for prices on Birch Trim and 
Flooring or other information you may want. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 
I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 





BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 


Wausau, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 


Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 


Chassell, Mich. 


MACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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KANSAS CITY 


LUMBER 
M “Better” Yard Stock 


E Because That Is Our Business. 
R A Trial Shipment of our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


(SOUTHERN PINE) 





We Make 


Will Demonstrate to You L 
The High Quality of Our Product. U 
M 


Foster Lumber Company 
Long Building, L U M B E 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


B 
E 
R 


— 








G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: © 
i Portland, Ore. 
Douglas Fir Lumber Yeou Bide. 


Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 


California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles pense ag 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ” etd ot 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 








General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


Southwestern Sales Office : | 
647 Brandeis Building. 


maha, Nebr. 











CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO, of Washington. 


White Pine Lumber 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS, Etc. 


We handle the cut of the best mills in Idaho, 
California, New Mexico and Arizona. 
Prompt Shipment - - Excellent Grades. 
CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL CO., of Washington. 
L. V. Graham, Gen. Mgr., Kansas City, Mo. 














What Would the bile’ 
Of This Bill Net You? 


Here is a five room house that has been 
figured to cost $2700. What commission 
could you afford to pay a man bringing you 


a customer for the lumber? Ought to be 


worth $10.00 eh ? 


Why Not Risk a $10 Bill 


on advertising it in your home paper and 
maybe you'll sell more than one bill or pos- 
sibly get in touch with some buyer who 
That’s the 


kind of advertising you can check up on. 


wants a more expensive house. 


Our Bulletin’ 1 - 24 will show you how 
you can publish a new plan every week. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

















_ FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Orders and Inquiries Moderate—With an Increase of 
Prices Manufacturers Would be Satisfied with Trade 
in General. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 28.—Orders and inquiries are 
moderate and not up to expectations for this part of 
the season. While business is not active, it would be 
fairly satisfactory if the prices were better. The mills 
continue to accept orders to keep running in the hope 
of early improvement, and while none of them have 
shut down as yet, there is an undercurrent of feeling that 
a suspension by some of them is imminent if present eon- 
ditions continue. Logging conditions have continued 
favorable, with only a little interference by the light 
snows in the elevated sections. The supply of fir logs 
in the Sound is increasing slowly and is more than 
ample for the demand, but the scarcity of cedar logs 
continues, and a number of the water front shingle mills 
have closed in consequence of the high price, about 
$12.50. 

The shingle market shows a stiffening in the price 
of clears, but stars are weak. The report from Wash- 
ington that the State Department is taking up the ques- 
tion of the removal of the export duty levied by the 
Canadian government on shingle bolts is commented on 
favorably. The outcome of the Panama canal tolls ques- 
tion is awaited with interest, and while the repeal of the 
free tolls law will be a disappointment, it is felt Congress 
must provide an equivalent which will not give the ad- 
vantage to British Columbia. Foreign business is light, 
probably in anticipation of changes in freights which 
the Canal will effect, and but little improvement is ex- 
pected until shipments by that route begin and a basis 
is established thereby. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel-Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, accompanied by his wife, left this week for a 
month’s absence in California. 

I. Y. McIntosh, western representative of the Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Company, Chicago, has become manager 
of the sales department of the Vance Lumber Company, 
Malone, Wash., succeeding Finley Downs. J. McIntosh, a 
brother, who has been with the Wendling-Nathan Lumber 
Company, Seattle, succeeds his brother with the Marsh & 
Truman Lumber Company. I. Y. McIntosh has represented 
the Chicago concern in the West for a number of years and 
has an extensive acquaintance among western lumbermen. 

Harry Stinson, formerly of the Stinson-Adams Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., is in Seattle this week, and expects 
to locate here and enter the lumber business. 

A. Larsson, traffic manager of the Weed Lumber Company, 
Weed, Cal., was in Seattle this week after returning from 
a visit to Chicago, enroute to the San Francisco office of 
his company. 

_After a trip through California J. W. Pinnell, of J. W. 
Pinnell & Co., wholesale lumber dealers, Indianapolis, Ind., 
spent several days in Seattle this week calling upon the 
Jocal lumbermen, and will continue his trip home via the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Horace H. Irvine, secretary and treasurer of the Thomas 
Irvine Lumber Company, St. Paul, Minn., has been in Seat 
tle the last week investigating conditions on the Coast. 
He is interested in the Cherry Valley Logging Company, 
and the Snohomish River Boom Company, of Everett. 

W. L. Taylor, of Detroit, Minn., who operates a line of 
retail yards in that vicinity and is also interested in bank 
ing, elevator and mercantile establishments of Detroit. was 
in Seattle this week looking up trade connections. He re- 
ports prospects for the lumber business during the com- 
ing season as favorable, but without immediate promise of 
activity until the season is further advanced. His trip 
included California and Oregon points. 

By a deal consummated this week the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has purchased the property on which the plants of the 
Stetson & Post Lumber Company and the Stetson-Ross Ma- 
chine Works are located, and will make extensions to its 
plant covering the sites. No definite plans have been made 
for the removal of the plants as yet. The Stetson & Post 
Lumber Company mill has a capacity of about 20,000,000 
feet annually, and the Stetson-Ross Machine Works are 
well known for their line of wood-working machinery. 
There are few mills in the fir manufacturing territory which 
do not include its machines in their equipment. 

The Seattle office of Wickes Bros. has secured orders for 
a 12x40 steam gang with 14x14 direct connected engine 
for the North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., to 
be installed in the addition to the sawmill, which will also 
eontain a trimmer to handle the lumber from the gang, and 
an 8x32 steam gang with 9x12 direct connected engine for 
the Peterson Bros. Lumber Company, Camas, Wash. 


Night Vessel Loading Not Desirable. 


The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, with head offices 
at Seattle, under the direction of Secretary F. W. Alexander, 
refuses to issue clean certificates of inspection to vessels 
that insist on loading cargoes for export at night. This 
matter came up in connection with the desire of the officials 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company to load the Cardi- 
ganshire, now loading at Linnton, Ore.,at night under electric 
light as well as daytime. Mr. Alexander states that the 
bureau does not interfere with night loading, but under 
such circumstances a certificate of inspection would show 
that the material was loaded at night and the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau would not certify as to grade and 
quality. It is difficult. he says, to detect sap and other 
defects even under the brightest electric light and the tally- 
men are confused as to lengths. Coastwise vessels fre- 
quently load at night but the lumber taken has been in- 
spected and tallied before put in pile on the docks, and 
the buyers permit of this but in the export business it is 
not permissable. The large steamers are naturally anxious 
to work nights to secure dispatch. 


Four-Year Delivery Contract. 

The Robert Dollar Company, of San Francisco, with 
branch offices in Seattle under the management of Ross 
Smith, has just closed a deal with the Cameron Lumber 
Company, of Victoria, B. C., in conjunction with the 
Empire Lumber Company, also of Victoria, for the purchase 
of 24,000,000 feet of lumber to be used in the construction 
of the new harbor works at Toronto by the Dominion 
Government, the delivery to be made during the next four 
vears. The Robert Dollar Company is a shipping and lum- 
ber export concern doing considerable business with China. 
In delivering the lumber in Toronto the company’s vessels 
will pass through the Panama Canal to Montreal, where the 
cargoes will be transferred to scows and towed to Toronto. 
The Government work at Toronto, involving an outlay of 
nearly $10,000,000. waseoriginally let to the Stewart Con- 
struction Company, of Spokane, and this concern sublet 


the contract for the lumber to the Robert Dollar Company 
The latter sublet the contract for the lumber to the Em 
Lumber Company, which has recently begun developing 
holdings near Cowichan Lake. The Empire Lumber ( 
pany has no mills, but is a timber owning concern. ‘Ihe 
Cameron Lumber Company and the Genoa Bay Lum! 


RD. 


n 
Company, an allied concern, will do the manufacturing .t 
the plant at Cowichan Lake of the Genoa Bay Lumber 
Company and the Empire Lumber Company will furni-) 
the logs. 

A. B. Pracna, mill designer, with offices in the Railwiy 
Exchange Building, this city, has recently enlarged S 


oflices as well as his force in order to take care of an 
creasing business. Mr. Pracna was fortunate in secur 
the services of H. W. Weidlich and A. H. Onstead. ‘| 
former was head draftsman and the latter electrical 
gzineer for the late W. A. Wilkinson, of Minneapolis, w)\o 
was one of the best known sawmill builders in the Unit.« 
States. Mr. Pracna designed the new mill which the | 
cific States Lumber Company is just completing at Selk 
Wash., and he is now engaged in making the plans for | 
big plant which the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company 
build at Everett this spring. 

U. Matsuda, representative of S. Tamura & Co., Ko 
Japan, was a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Matsuda | 
been on the Pacific coast for several months and will not 
return to Japan until next July. S. Tamura & Co. ; 
importers of lumber and have maintained offices in Y: 
couver, B. C., for the last twenty years. 

The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company, of this city, has rece: 
ly purchased land at Sumner, Wash., on which it will build 
a plant consisting of a planing mill and a dry kiln. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 





Trade Volume Better Than Prices—Mills Generally 
Active—Direct Sea Traffic With Australia—Burned 
Plant Replaced. 


TACOMA, WASH., March 28.—The Manley-Moore Lun 
ber Company finds a good volume of business coming 
in and is keeping its mill constantly busy, but with 
prices low and weak, according to Secretary John bh. 
Manley. He says the mills of the Northwest are com 
peting among themselves, cutting prices on stuff that 
can be bought only in this market and where the business 
is bound to come anyhow. 

The Hague Box & Lumber Company finds the box 
market a little brighter, with prices about the same as 
last year but some prospect they may get better later on 
The company is filling some large orders on the British ¢ 
lumbia side. The company’s fir door factory is running light 
with no special change in the door market the last few 
weeks, 

The Defiance Lumber Company's mill is running right 
along to restricted output, but has noted no special change 
in the market the last month, according to President L. L. 
Doud. “Marking time’ is a fair way to describe the con 
dition, according to him. 

August Von Boecklin, of the Washington Manufacturing 
Company, is east on an extended business trip for his com 
pany, maker of the “Samson” columns. ° 

Letters from Chehalis state that the Baker-Mays Lumber 
Company, whose plant is at Mays, near Meskill, has ar 
ranged to put the townsite of Mays on the market. The 
company already has the Milwaukee and Northern Pacific 
railroads and will have a third when the Meskill & Colum 
bia River Railroad, organized for the mill company, reaches 
Mavs from the Columbia River. 

The Lister Manufacturing Company finds the column mar 
ket about the same as thirty days ago, according to Manager 
H. S. Stronach. Prices are low and, Mr. Stronach says 
the column men are literally giving their stuff away, need 
lessly slashing prices to get volume of business. He does 
not look for anything big this vear, but for a fair, normal 
trade when the season opens up. 

The Holland-Cook Manufacturing Company has resumed 
operation at its plant at Harvard station after having been 
idle since last fall. It manufactures the Crown silos. 

Advices have been received here this week that the famous 
six-mast British barkentine Everett G. Griggs, named ‘after 
President Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma T.umber Com 
pany, has arrived at Callao from Australia with a cargo of 
coal, having taken a big cargo of lumber to Australia from 
Tacoma. From Callao the vessel is expected to return to 
Puget Sound to load lumber again. 

The new plant of the North Western Wooden Ware Com 
pany at Twenty-first and Dock Streets, completed only a 
few weeks ago and built to replace the plant burned last 
vear, was damaged by fire early Thursday morning, a loss 
estimated by President J. W. Brokaw at $2.000 resulting 
The loss is fully covered by insurance. The fire was in the 
dry kilns, which held eighty crates of wooden bucket staves, 
and is supposed to have been due to overheating. Wednesday 
was the first day the heat had been turned on in the four 
new kilns and the fire was discovered about 5:30 a. m. and 
required three honrs work on the part of the city fire de 
partment to subdue it. 

H. D. Campbell. formerly of Stillwater, Minn., where he 
was connected with the Hershey Lumber Company, came 
to the Coast about the first of the year and is now located 
here, having purchased a large interest in the Tidewater 
Logging Company, which has offices in the Savage-Scoficeld 

suilding and operations on the Tacoma & Eastern railroad 
near Eatonville, Wash. Prior to Mr. Camphell coming into 
the company it was owned by Henry Rovcee. The officers 
now are: H. PD. Campbell, president; Henrv Royce, vice 
president, and W. F. Smith, secretary. The Tidewater Log 
ging Company furnishes the logs for the Trout Lake Lumber 
Company, Eatonville. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


Everett, WasH., March 30.—Ranid progress is being 
made in the construction work on Everett’s new shingle 
industries. The C. B. Lumber Company has had _ piles 
driven for its shingle mill and millwrights are busy on 
the framework. This mill will have a capacity of 400,000 
shingles daily. Ten upright machines will be installed. 
The large mill of the Jamison Shingle Company is being 
constructed rapidly. It adjoins the new C. B. mill. The 
new F. K. Baker shingle mill is working well, following 
its recent opening. 

On the site of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company's 
new lumber plant, in the northern section of Everett, 
where the company has 80 acres, engineers were at work 
last week making survevs for the plant. It will have 4 
eanacity of 250,000 feet of lumber daily. The work of 
building will be started June 1. It is the intention of the 
company ultimately to install a large cedar and hemlock 
plant, in addition to the fir sawmill. 

Hugh A. Nolan, an.employee of the Canyon Lumber Com 
pany, will be named postmaster of Everett, according to 
advices from Washington. 

Steamer Wand took two carloads of shingles for Junea 
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Alaska, recently, it being said to be the first shipment ever 
mide irom Everett to that territory. Steamer Wilmington 
soak 500,000 feet of lumber from the ‘Crown mill to San 
prancisco. British steamer Strathalla cleared with 1,000,000 
foot of lumber from the Weyerhaeuser and Canyon mills for 
the Orient. Barkentine Thomas P. Emigh cleared with 1,- 
Qo0,000 feet of lumber for Sydney, Australia. Steamer Shna- 
yuk took a cargo of poles from the J. H. Baxter Company 
for San Francisco, Steamer William Olson cleared trom the 
crown mill with 800,000 feet of lumber for the South Sea 
isinnds. 


—_— 


AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 





While Local Situation Is at a Standstill Foreign De- 
mand Keeps Its Pace—Attack on Taxation—Large 
Box Order Completed. 

\BERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WaAsH., March 28.—Fewer 
inquiries are coming in and the market in general seems 
to be at a standstill. Prices have not fallen off as yet 
and Jumbermen do not believe this will occur. Shingles 
are selling at ordinary prices—clears $1.77 and stars 
41.55. During the last months they have gone higher 
than this, but the demand seems to have slacked up. In 
ihe foreign market demand still is good and prices remain 
about the same. Many large foreign orders for ties are 
being placed on Grays Harbor and some large tramp 
steamers are in the harbor picking them up. 

{ rumor is in effect that the Carlisle-Pennell Com- 
pany, Whose new plant at Carlisle is almost completed, 
has decided to erect another mill in the near future some- 
where near Centralia. This company has extensive hold- 
ings in this vicinity and its mill at Carlisle, near the Copalis 
Lumber Company’s plant, is one of the best equipped in this 
cetion. The Carlisle-Pennell Company is also interested in 
ihe Copalis Lumber Company. 

The Hoquiam Sash & Door Company, which recently pur- 
chased the old plant of the Montesano Mill Company, re- 
umed operation last week. ‘The mill has been repaired and 
improved and now is in condition for a long run. Enough 
orders have been taken to keep the plant operating steadily 
for some time. 

The Willapa Lumber Company, of Raymond, recently com- 
pleted loading the British steamer Harmatris with a large 
order of ties for the Orient.. The steamer is under charter 
to the Robert Dollar Steamship Company, of San Francisco, 
and will complete its cargo of 4,500,000 ties on the Colum- 
iin’ River. d 

Nine of large mills situated on Grays Harbor have 
‘ied suit against Chehalis County in an effort to reduce the 
tuxes. This is the second time suit has been brought 
against the county by these mills, the first time the suit 
having been practically thrown out of court when the de- 
nurrer of the State was sustained. 

The instellation of the twin Hamilton-Corliss engines at 
the plant of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Company is 
nearly completed and it is expected that the mill will re- 
ime operation in a week or two. 

What is considered by lumbermen of Grays Harbor the 
largest order of its kind ever handled by a mill here has 
heen completed by the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Hoquiam, The order for 250,000 boxes placed 
hy an Alaska salmon packing concern, taxed the large plant 
io the utmost and for some time the company has been 
operating the mill night and day. Over 1,500,000 feet of 
umber was used in the construction of these boxes. 

fk. J. Boyce, president of the Hoquiam Retail Lumber 
Company, recently returned from an extended eastern trip 
and says that every sign points to splendid business con- 
ditions beginning with May. 

George Emerson, a prominent lumberman of Hoquiam, has 
returned from an extended visit to different points in the 
West Indies. Mr. Emerson’s trip was primarily for his 
iealth, which was much improved, but time was taken to 
investigate eastern market conditions, Mr. Emerson says 
that while the market is very uncertain a decided improve- 
ment should show during the early spring and summer 
months. 

Iumbermen of Grays Harbor have recently held a num- 
or of meetings to discuss the prohibitive duty the Chile 
(Government proposes to place on American lumber. The 

berdeen Chamber of Commerce received a telegram from 

Secretary of State Bryan in which he advised the Harbor 
lumbermen of the proposed action and asked their views of 
the increase so that protest, if fa can be made by 
the State department to Chile. t is understood that this 
will be a matter of primary consideration at the meeting of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Port- 
land this week and a large number of Grays Harbor lum- 
bermen propose to attend. 








ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 31.—Analysis of the lum- 
her business of the Northwest for the week-end shows 
that cargo trade is normal, rail shipping medium, local 
demand good, box shook trade brisk, sash and door fac- 
tories busy, logging operation fairly brisk. 

Murmurings are still heard against President Wilson’s 
policy anent tolls on vessels using the Panama Canal. 
Leading lumber and shingle manufacturers assert that the 
industry will be seriously crippled if American vessels are 
not ailowed free tolls. Reiteration is made that the Can- 
adian manufacturers will have a big advantage over their 
\merican brethren in the lumber and shingle business if 
the President's view is maintained. 

Next week the steamship Harpalyce is due to arrive at 
the water front plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
to receive 4,000,000 feet of fir lumber for delivery in the 
United Kingdom. ‘This is one of the heaviest cargo ship- 
ments ever listed in the local history of lumber shipping. 

Australia is still a heavy consumer of Bellingham lum- 
her and during the coming sixty days several vessels will 
call at this port for lumber destined for Adelaide and Mel- 
hourne, Australia. 

Box shooks are in demand and orders are being received 
from Alaska, California and Singapore. 

All logging camps in the Northwest are running full time. 


IDAHO TIMBER OFFERED. 


Sixty million feet of timber and 42,000 poles are 
offered by the Government on the Kaniksu National 
Morest near Priest Lake, Idaho. The timber is said 
to be of excellent quality and all of it lies within four 
miles of Priest Lake, so that it is readily accessible and 
can be easily examined by prospective purchasers be- 
fore the date on which bids are closed, June 1. Except 
for the pole material, which is cedar, the principal 
species are white pine and yellow pine. The timber 
now oceupies 5,000 acres. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., March 31.—Demand is about nor- 
mal as compared with last year and prices are a 
little firmer. The mills are well supplied with orders, 
most of them for immediate shipment. Retail dealers 
in eastern Montana and the Dakotas are not placing 
very large orders. They are playing a waiting game 
and are buying for immediate needs. 

Stocks on hand are normal and in good shipping con- 
dition. Practically no surplus items are in the district. 
The low grades and short lengths are well cleaned up 
owing to the heavy demand for that class of material 
in eastern Montana, where a great deal of cheap lumber 
has been used in building by new settlers. 

Most of the mills of this district will get started for 
the season this week. The cut for the season will be 
about normal and will aggregate about 175,000,000 feet. 
Preparations are being made to bring out the spring drives. 
Crews are at work clearing the rivers and repairing splash 
dams along the Stillwater and Whitefish Rivers. Owing to 
an exceptionally light snowfall it is believed that there 
will be a shortage of water for driving purposes in the 
Stillwater country. . 

Men will soon be put to work by the Blackfoot forest 
office in the Fortine Basin for the purpose of making stump- 
age appraisals of the timber in that section. KE. B. Tanner, 
of the Kanisku (Idaho) forest, will be placed in charge of 
the work. 

The State of Montana, through its chief executive, has 
contributed a piece of wood 8 inches in diameter and 3 
feet long, from the trunk of a Wlathead County yellow 
pine, as its part of the “governor’s chair,” a unique piece 
of furniture to be exhibited at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional .exposition. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Company, of Whitefish, will start 
its planing mill shortly after the first of the month for the 
purpose of stocking up its retail yards at Whitefish and 
Chester. Having cleaned its yard of dry lumber it will re- 
sume operation at its sawmill and will cut approximately 
1,500,000 feet, which will be handled through its retail 
yards. 

By an act of the thirteenth legislative assembly (19138) a 
State school of forestry has been established at Missoula 
as a department of the University of Montana. This enables 
the university to offer a four years’ course of study in 
forestry in which the professional training of men for the 
management and utilization of western forests may be 
carried out in a practfcal manner. Dorr Skeels, who in 
1913 was appointed logging engineer for District No. 1 of 
the United States Forest Service, with headquarters at 
Missoula, has been selected as dean. 

The Somers Lumber Company, of Somers, is working a 
large number of men along the various rivers they will use 
for driving purposes this season to bring out spring drives. 
It will have about 35,000,000 feet to bring out of the Still- 
water country; 12.000,000 feet along the Flathead River 
and about 10,000,000 feet along Swan River. 

The State Lumber Company resumed operation for the 
season March 23, having thoroughly overhauled its sawmill 
during the winter months. Approximately 12,000,000 feet 
of choice larch logs has been banked along Whitefish River, 
which will be manufactured into lumber this season. The 
company contemplates building a logging railroad in the 
near future to tap some of the finest timber in this district. 

The Northern Pacific is. going to build the long proposed 
line through Lolo Pass. The line will run from Orfino, Ida., 
to the middle fork of the Clearwater River, through Lolo 
Pass into Missoula. 














IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Mareh 28.—During the last week or 
two, mills of the Inland Empire report a big volume of 
business; in fact, a big gain over the preceding weeks. 
Several orders for shop have been placed. New shop 
will soon be ready for shipment. Idaho white pine has 
been and continues to be in big demand, while the west- 
ern pine market is picking up. Prices hold firmly. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Company, which has 
maintained sales offices in the Peyton Block since the 
starting of the mill at Winchester, Ida., four years ago, 
has decided to move the office to the company’s plant at 
Winchester. In accordance with the order, H. H. Lamping, 
sales manager, will move to Winchester April 1. 

The Fidelity Lumber Company is putting in 5,000,000 
feet of logs. The mill at Newport is not running at present, 
but may start later. B. F. Willis, general manager of the 
company, is now in the East. 

Creditors of the Russell & Pugh Lumber Company, Harri- 
son, Ida., have started attachment proceedings. The com- 
pany is one of the oldest in the district. The mill cuts 
about 4,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 

A report this week from representative of the Panhandle 
Lumber Company states that the mills at Tone and Spirit 
Lake will start operations soon after April 1. The mills 
will operate single shift for a time. The company has 
a large supply of logs on hand. The mill has been idle 
since December 15. 

Within a week a log drive containing 50,000,000 feet will 
start down the Kootenai River. Most of the material is for 
the Eureka Lumber Company, of Montana. The concern 
is now operating five logging camps. 

Of interest to lumber shippers in the Northwest is the 
decision this week by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
preventing the closing of Spokane, Silver Bow and Denver 
gateways on lumber. Representatives of the Harriman lines 
recently filed tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion withdrawing rates and routes and suspending the open 
gateways of Spokane, Silver Bow and Denver. A temporary 
injunction was secured by the lumbermen. This was made 
permanent by the recent decision. 





IN NORTHERN IDAHO. 


Bonners Ferry, IpAHo, March 30.—This district ex- 
perienced a sudden cold snap last Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and about 18 inches of snow fell. This was taken 
advantage of by tie makers, who have been busy hauling 
timber products to the railroad sidings. It is estimated 
that more ties were made and sold and more posts and 
poles delivered this season than have been on the market 
in this section for four years. 

Jurgen Bros.’ sawmill at Priest River will begin 
operations this week. Their log boom at the mouth of 
Priest River is nearly full of logs. ‘The cut of about 7,500,- 
000 feet has already been sold to the W. I. McKee Lumber 
Company, of Quincy, Ill. This same company has also pur- 
chased 4,500,000 feet of lumber in the yards of the Lind- 
sey Bros., of Priest River. 

B. G. Sherman has purchased the machinery of the Loes- 
ers Lumber Company’s mill at Newport, Wash., and will re- 
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American Forest Co. 


CAPITAL STOCK $650,000 
Manufacturers of 


Oak, Ash, Gum, Cypress, Elm 
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We manufacture and Sell Our MILLS § Natron an. 
Own Stock Exclusively. AT ) Hittville, Ark. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
SALES i= Wright Bldg. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


3100 Hall Street. 
(Successors to PLUMMER LUMBER CO.) 


Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: — Cypress, Poplar, Ash, Oak. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Red Gum 











AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 








WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
> MAHOGANY 
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Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 
y rN 


ws Sager Patent Axes 


and Highest Quality 


»” Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
: Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 
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From our Cincinnati, Ohio 


RED CEDAR YARD. 


Interesting History of Tennessee Red Cedar Sent on Request. 


‘GEO.C.BROWN & CO, 


OFFICE PROCTOR, ARK. 


GEORGIA4§ 
When You Buy 


Cypress — 


and Rough and Dressed 


N. C. Pine 


manufactured from Virgin Growth 
Timber of the high quality of ours 
you ll know what perfection means in 
these woods. Try us on anysized order. 
































Shipments by rail, sail and steamer. 


Hilton-Dodge Sales Co. 


Handling the output of the Savannah Ga 
9 e 


Hilton-Dodge Lbr. Co. 
ta.— 


pm 
WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA 


CALHOUN MFG. CO. 


(Successors to Mc’fillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short Leaf | Cypress and 


Yellow Pine || Hardwoods 
BEACH, GEORGIA. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. ] 


Manufacturers 
LONG AND 


snortuear XELLOW PINE srecuacnes 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2" Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3" and 4" Paving Blocks. 


— Mill: Mt. Olive, Miss. Sales Office: Hattiesburg, Miss. I 
















































Manufactvrers of 


YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timbers and Rift Flooring 


MIXED CARS—Yard and Shed Stock—Short Leaf 
Finish, Mouldings, Casing, Base—Lath. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPPI 

























move it to his mill in the Deer Valley country. The Sher- 
man mill will have an increased sawing capacity hereafter. 

Bush & Sons, who sold out their mercantile interests here 
last week, are repairing their sawmill below Bonners Ferry 
and it is rumored they will operate a large shingle mill 
in the near future. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 


SANpDPOINT, Ipa., March 30.—With the advent of 
springlike weather, the lumber business locally has 
picked up considerably and the lumbermen all report in- 
creasing orders. The mills throughout the county for 
the most part have either started or are preparing to 
start the season’s run. 

The Adams & Coleman mill at Entiat has been com- 
pleted and the machinery is now being installed. The 
mill will be run night and day with a capacity of 125,- 
000 feet. Fifty men are now employed and the full 
crew of 130 is expected to be at work by April 20. The 
J. F. Sexton mill at Chatteroy, employing about fifteen 
men, is expected to start today. 


OREGON 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 











Secretary of Commerce Confers With Oregon Manu- 
facturers—Says Administration Is in Sympathy 
With Lumber Interests. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 28.—George M. McDowell, for 
six and a half years connected with the Hill lines here, 
most of the time as right-of-way agent for the Qregon 
Electric Railway, has been appointed agent here for 
W. R. Grace & Co., and the Atlantic & Pacific Steamship 
Company, known as the Grace line. Offices will be 
opened in the Railway Exchange Building in a few days. 
The Grace line operates the large American steamers 
Santa Cruz, Santa Cecilia, Santa Ana and Santa Cata- 
lina, between New York and Pacific coast ports as far 
north as Vancouver, B. C., and Portland now will be made 
a regular port of call. For some time several of the 
liners have called here for lumber, most of which went 
to Balboa, but in the future more attention will be paid 
to all kinds of freight. Mr. MeDowell has a wie 
acquaintance with the commercial people and shippers 
here as well as throughout the State. After the open- 
ing of the canal to commercial traffic the steamers will 
abandon the Straits of Magellan route and operate by 
way of Panama, although service will also be maintained 
to South American ports. 

Secretary of Commerce W. C. Redfield was a Portland 
visitor this week’ and for an hour today he met with 
lumber manufacturers and other representatives of indus- 
tries and talked business. He assured them that the admin- 
istration and he personally were quite in sympathy with 
the lumber interests’ conviction that some way must be 
found for the development of the lumber trade, especially 
with foreign countries. Nothing drastic affecting business, 
he said, is contemplated and no bills have been drafted 
which represent the final sentiment. Present at the meet- 
ing hag orgy the lumber interests were W. B. Mackay, 
WwW. C. Mi F. C. Knapp, R. 8S. Shaw, L. J. Wentworth, 
Wilson Ci ark and Frank H. Ransom. Joseph N. Teal repre- 
sented business interests at large. 

fremont Everett, of the Sheridan Lumber Company, with 
offices here and mill at Sheridan, Ore., says the mill is now 
in operation after a shutdown of several months and that 
a fair volume of business is being done. 

F. C. Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, reports 
the volume of business increasing and the prospects for the 
future brighter. 

Captain Robert Dollar, head of the Robert Dollar Com- 
pany, San Francisco, was in Portland this week en route 
from Washington, D. C., to his home. He had been to 
Washington to throw some light on the sailors’ bill which 
is now up for consideration and action. Mr. Dollar is a 
large steamship owner, but most of his vessels are operated 
under the British flag owing to the unsatisfactory marine 
laws of the United States. 

Little activity is reported in timber sales as yet but it is 
believed the summer will bring a number of transactions 
in this State. The largest deal reported recently was the 
purchase of the Hart Estate tract of 5,000 acres on the 
Pacific & Eastern Railroad. No definite plans have been 
announced for the development of this property. 

J. S. Bradley, of the Bradley Logging Company, and one 
of the oldest men in the business in this district, stated 
today that his camps have not yet resumed operations this 
spring and will be kept idle ali summer unless log values 
increase. 

A party of Oregon College students of the forestry de- 
partment returned here today from a week in the camps 
and forests of the Wind River Lumber Company, Cascade 
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Locks. The boys were given actual experience in cruising 
and running lines and were much pleased with their expe- 
rience. Another party will go into the woods next week. 


The forestry department of the college is beginning to at- 
tract much interest now that it is realized that forestry, 
like farming, can be studied scientifically with great profit. 

. es McKee, of Quincy, Ill., one of oldest and best known 
wholesalers of Pacific coast’ and Inland Empire lumber, 
spent several days in Portland this week. Mr. McKee was 
accompanied by U. K. Swift, northwestern manager for 
W. I. McKee & Co., who has offices in Seattle. Mr. McKee 
has been making semiannual trips to the Coast for the last 


Or 


25 years and was a pioneer in introducing fir products in 
the Middle West. 
R. L. Adams, who for many years has called on the 


sawmill trade of Washington and Oregon selling Roebling’s 
wire rope, will leave that company April 1 to become the 
manager of the Mendota Fuel Company, of this city. 





AT A BUSY SHIPBUILDING CENTER. 

Sr. HELENS, OrE., March 28.—The plants of the St. 
Helens Lumber Company and the Columbia County 
Lumber Company are running steadily on day shifts 
only, but price conditions are far from satisfactory. 

The local plant of the St. Helens Creosoting Company 
is operating steadily, having enough orders on hand to 
run the plant full capacity through the year. The large 
order of creosoted ties to go to Caleutta, India, for a 
Government railway is one of the reasons why this 
plant is so busy, and in addition a large order for creo- 
soted piling for the harbor commissioners of San Fran- 
cisco has been secured. 











The St. Helens Ship Building Company is construc: 
ing two large rock barges for the Columbia Contra 
Company, which are now practically completed, and 
tug is also being built for use at Point Reyes, Ca 
Lumber is now being gotten out for a new steamer th: 
is to be built for Charles R. McCormick & Co., work o 
which it is expected will be begun early this month. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OrE., March 28.—All of the lumbe: 
companies will put on larger crews this year, owing { 
the increased demand for lumber. The immense frui 
crops on the Pacific coast and large eastern orders a: 
responsible, 

The plant of the Pelican Bay Lumber Company bega: 
a busy season Monday, when night and day crews we: 
put to work on orders that will aggreg sate close to 
26,000,000 feet. This mill has facilities for turning ou 
150, 000 feet of lumber a day, and Manager Herbert 1) 
Mortenson says the plant will run to its full capacit 
all season. 

The Weed Lumber Company has just won a victory i 
the superior court of Siskiyou County, California, th 
jury deciding in the company’s favor in the suit fo 
$30,000 damages brought as a result of the death o 
Frank G. Norris in 1912. Norris was smothered in th 
sawdust room of the company’s plant, and the admin 
istrator of his estate alleged that his death was due t 
negligence of the company. ~ 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., March 28.—Capt. Robert Dollar, 
a San Francisco lumberman and ship-owner, visited this 
city March 20, his birthday, being 70 years of age. 
Captain Dollar told of the vessel, the Harold Dollar, he 
will have built at Glasgow for the Dollar fleet. It ‘will 
be a little larger than any of his other vessels, 450 feet 
long, and will carry a little over 5,000,000 feet of lum 
ber. 

The Dollar company recently received an order for 
25,000,000 feet of lumber for harbor improvements at 
Toronto, Ont. This lumber will be cut in British Columbia 
and will be transported on vessels of the Dollar company 
to the eastern coast and thence by rail to Toronto. The 
company has not yet decided at which eastern coast the 
lumber will be unloaded. 

As to the condition of the lumber business on the Coast 
Captain Dollar said: 

“I think it is going to be better although I can not tel! 
you why I think so. Probably general conditions through- 
out the country will improve business. Shipments to China 
of course help the entire Coast as it takes that much away 
from the home market. Last winter I should have said 
that the lumber business would be better in the spring and 
now tbat spring is here I suppose I can say that next fall 
will show an improvement. At any rate I think the lumber 
business will be better. The Panama Canal will without 
doubt be a great help to the Pacific coast but the tolls for 
American vessels will make it hard. As it is now American- 
built vessels cost twice as much as would the same boats 
built in Great Britain. The American measurements are 
greater than under the British charter, making it necessary 
to pay bigger tolls when entering foreign ports. Then the 
American regulations require more of a crew. With these 
handicaps I do not see how American vessels can compete 
with those under British charter and the tolls for American 
ships will add to the present hardships.” 


Captain Dollar was here to settle up the affairs of the 
Alfred Jonnson Lumber Company on the Coquille River, in 
this county: The mill is operating, Robert Dollar will be 
trustee, Johnson will be manager of the mill and Stanley 
Dollar will act as general superintendent ; he is also re- 
ceiver for the Seeley-Anderson Logging Company, an allied 
concern. The mill will cut about 100,000 feet of lumber a 
day, which will be transported from the Coquille River in 
the Dollar company boats. 


Lumbermen and business men of Bandon are negotiating 
for the purchase of a freight and passenger vessel to be 
put on the run from the Coquille River to Portland. Ban- 
don has several passenger and freight boats to San Fran- 
cisco but no water connection with Portland. 

That a logging road is not a public carrier and therefore 
has not the right of eminent domain nor the right to use 
a public street or highway for right of way is the decision 
handed down by the supreme court in the case af Anderson, 
Brunell and others against the Smith-Powers Logging Com- 
pany of this city. The county court granted the logging 
company the right to use a county highway for a logging 
railroad and the plaintiffs in the case objected and were 
sustained. 

The lumber mill at the Tenmile Lakes has large orders 
for next summer to saw railroad timbers for the Willamette- 
Pacific road. 





HYMENEAL 


Fifer-Benson. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 80.—The many friends of L. R. 
Wifer will be interested in the marriage March 25 of his 
eldest son, Walter Robert, to Miss Bessie Grey Benson, at 
the bride’s home, 1406 Thirty-first Avenue, this city. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fifer made a short trip to Sound cities, including 
Vanceuver, B. C., and will make their home on Queen Anne 
hili, this city. This is-the third wedding in the family of 
i. R. Fifer within a year, Miss Ethel (now Mrs. C. W. 
Spence).and the second son, Raymond, being the two former 
participants. Another daughter and the youngest son are 
still at home. The L. R. Fifer Lumber Company bids fair 
to become a family affair, as Raymond is already an assist- 
ant in the office and Walter will also enter the business. 














Voye-Lee. 


KLAMATH FALLs, Ore., March 30.—When Arthur J. Voye, 
assistant manager ’of the Klamath Manufacturing Company 
left for Oakiand and San Francisco just before Christmas, 
it was the supposition of his friends that he went to spend 
Yuletide =— relatives. A similar plausible explanation 
sufficed when his return was delayed until the latter part 
of January. A few days ago, however, Voye dumbfounded 
his many friends by introducing as his wife a popular local 
young woman, who left last fall for Oakland as Miss Agnes 
Lee, to study music. They were married the latter part 
of January. The bride is the daughter of County Assessor 
J. P. Lee and was for some time chief deputy in his office. 
By reason of this she has as wide an acquaintance among 
lumbermen as her husband, who, prior to coming here with 
Robert A. Johnson, was connected” with California concerns. 
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CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 








Volume of Domestic Trade Shows Increase—Price Sit- 
iation Would Admit of Improvement—Export Busi- 
ness is Fairly Good. 


‘AN Francisco, Cau., March 28.—The volume of the 

mestie lumber trade has increased of late, and if bet- 

prices could be secured the fir lumber market would 

}. much firmer. However, there are good inquiries from 

ne to time and the local building demand is gradually 
reasing. . 7 . ar 

ir export business is in fair condition and many mills 

e orders for a number of months to come, but prices 

not entirely satisfactory. 

\ccording to a prominent California manufacturer, the 
«jwood lumber situation is better, as far as demand 

d supply are concerned, than for some years, taking 

| of the markets as a whole. The market prices in 
California have advanced materially, and also in the 
last to some extent. The volume of shipments is fully 

ial to last year and the cut is increasing. It is diffi- 

‘it to buy desirable items at the yards. The volume of 
California business has not been heavy of late, but, as 
oon as the farmers of the State have received the money 
for this season’s crops there will be a decided increase 
in consumption of redwood. Although the fir market is 
ery low, the volume of redwood business placed in for- 
eign eountries and the East has been sufficient to hold 
prices here. 

In the white and sugar pine lumber districts logging 
as begun at a number of plants and the mills are being 
put in readiness for operation during the coming month. 
The eastern market outlook is favorable for shop and 
better. 

The number of building contracts filed for record 
luring the last week was twenty-six, representing a 
total investment in buildings of $116,000. ‘This is below 
ihe average for local building construction, but according 
to statements of architects a heavy increase will come soon. 

l'rederick C, Finkle, of Los Angeles, has received the pre- 
iminary plans of Rousseau & Rousseau, local architects, for 
the tallest building in San Francisco. It will occupy a site 
about 60 feet square at the northwest corner of Pine and 
Stockton Streets. With eighteen stories in the clear to 
the main cornice and five stories above that point, this 
Class-A building will have a total hight of twenty-three 
tories above the street level and a tower which will give 
it forty additional feet. 'The hight will be 345 feet above 
the sidewalk and, with a basement and subbasement, seventy 
teet down to the lowest floor, the full hight from the 
foundation base will be 415 feet. 

The offshore freight market is weak and there is a good 
upply of disengaged tonnage. Inactivity is the principal 
feature of the situation and but few new charters are re 
ported. The Australian market is loaded up, some of the 
liouses having vessels already chartered as far as 1915, 

Coasting lumber freights are steady, with a surplus of 
fonnage on hand for domestic lumber shipments. Business 
; being taken at $3.50 from Oregon and Washington ports 
fo San Francisco, and $4.00 South. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
yveck ended today, March 28, amounted to a total of 18,- 
000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood as 

ell as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

Captain I, N. Hibberd, superintendent of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, who has returned from a visit to the 
principal Gulf seaports, says that vast shipments of Cali- 
fornia redwood lumber to ports on the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico will extend the prosperity of the Golden State 
soon after the Panama Canal is placed in operation. In 
addition to this, San Francisco is to become the great 
clearing house for the exportation of cotton to the Orient. 

‘The people of the South are beginning to realize more 
than ever what the Panama Canal will mean to them,” 
<ays Hibberd. “Arrangements are ye | completed to take 
advantage of the opportunity offered when the canal opens. 
Barges and light draft craft will be utilized to bring the 
vast commodities of the Southland down to the Gulf, where 
the deep water ships will load. 

“Practically none of the cotton will be shipped to the 
Orient direct. It is planned to send it to San Francisco, 
hap it will be transshipped to the liners crossing the 
*acific. ; 

“There is a good demand for redwood and other Pacific 
coast lumber, and it is expected that many coasters will 
leave San Francisco with lumber for the Gulf ports and 
return with cotton.” 

M. A. Burns, president of the M. A. Burns Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a_trip to Castella, where the 
ompany’s white pine sawmill is to be started up about 
\pril 6. A total cut of 30,000,000 feet of white and sugar 
pine is expected during the season. Logging has just be- 
sun at the first camp, three miles out from Castella and, 
within two weeks the second camp. seven miles out, will 
he in operation. A good deal of timber will be cut under 
contract on Government timberlands. Mr. Burns is_re- 
ceiving many inquiries from the East for shop and better 
srades of pines. The market is better than last season. 

_ With between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 logs on hand ready 
for milling, the Pelican Bay Lumber Company began opera- 
tions at its mill at Klamath Falls March 23. The logging 
camps will not be opened until April 15. 

_ The fire which, for several days, seriously menaced the 
California Redwood Park was extinguished last week after 
strenuous efforts by fire fighters with comparatively small 
losses. The Big Basin timber was saved. ‘The fire broke 
out on the Santa Cruz-Santa Clara county line and burned 
over four miles of territory. The heaviest losers are the 
logan Lumber Company, Weidemann Lumber Company and 
the West Shore Lumber Company. 

I’. M. Fenwick has resigned as manager of the Yosemite 
Lumber Company, and his place has been taken up by 
vice president H. W. Jackson. The new planing mill and 
box factory at Mereed Falls have been completed and are 
now in operation. The white pine sawmill will be operated 
as usual during the coming season. 

The Weed Lumber Company held its annual meeting of 
stockholders in the Flood Building, this ah today and all 
of the directors and officers were reélected, including George 
X, Wendling, president; S. O. Johnson, vice president, and 
H. Nathan, secretary. According to the annual report, the 
plant at Weed, with its two sawmills for door and veneer 
factories, has been improved and is in a high state of effi- 
ciency. Last eet total cut of lumber was — 
75,000,000 feet and it is expected that more will be man- 
ufactured this = 

The Pacific Lumber Company has completed its planing 
mill at Scotia. Much of the equipment will be shipped from 
the company’s plants at Oakland and Wilmington. 

' It is announced that $50,000 has been pledged by the 
business men of Waterloo, Iowa, to be used in construct- 
Ing an Towa State building at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. Waterloo w*ll present the building 


to.the State. Governor Clarke has appointed a commission 
to visit San Francisco soon to arrange for the erection 
of the State pavilion. 

Cc. J. Oakeshott, official architect for the British Colonies, 
has arrived from Sydney, Australia, to begin arrangements 
for the construction of the Australian building on the 
grounds of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
Australia has ambitious plans for participation and it is 
possible that an application will be made for a larger 
building site than that which has been allotted. The work 
of designing the building will begin at once. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 31.—Conditions in the 
redwood market still continue as satisfactory as ever to 
the mills. Prices are very strong at $10 off list No. 3 on 
clears. Merchantable redwood in good assortment of 
sizes and lengths could be bought at $10 off list No. 3 
if the order should carry an equal amount of clear. Any 
unusual specification of merchantable demands $9 off, 
and mills are refusing to accept some orders tendered 
them. This situation is in great contrast with that of 
$14 off-on clear and $12 off on merchantable, which 
were the going quotations the first of the year. This 
stiffness in price is due to foreign demand, and as the 
mills look for increasing orders from these sources they 
expect higher prices in the coastwise market. 

Oregon pine is still $11.50 base, southern California 
sorts, and mills are envious of the sudden increase ob- 
tained by the redwood mills. It is a conclusion among 
lumbermen that business generally in Australia and South 
America must be prosperous to warrant such heavy orders 
for redwood and they expect an increase in Oregon pine 
business from the same countries, which would result, of 
course, in stiffening of coastwise prices. 

There has been a marked increase in the business with 
the country yards. Dealers are optimistic and a generally 
good year’s business is looked for. 

The James Shultz Lumber Company is erecting a shed 
20x80 with open front in order to increase storage space 
for dry lumber. A feature that would be unusual in an 
eastern yard is that the lumber is all stored on end, which 
necessitates a roof a little over 20 feet above the floor at 
the lowest point. The storing of common lumber on end 
in open racks about the yard is a common one in this 
part of the country, dealers preferring that method as lum- 
ber up to 20 feet can be piled or taken down at less than 
half the cost of flat piling. In addition the lumber Gries 
quickly when stored on end. In the Shultz shed the dry- 
ing process has been hastened by placing a 1x2 strip on 
the floor between each layer of boards, about 6 feet from 
the floor another 1x2 strip separates each layer, with ends 
of the strip supported on the horizontal braces between 
each pile. This is an experiment but the Shultz com- 
pany says it is a success. 

Los Angeles County occupies an enviable position accord- 
ing to a report issued last week by the Department of 
Agriculture, in raising crops valued at $14,720,000, which 
is the largest for any county in the entire United States. 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, was second, McLean 
County, Illinois, third and Whitmon County, Washington, 
fourth. 

The Orbon Lumber Company, of Pasadena, is making a 
determined fight before the city council on the question 
of an industrial district. The way the proposed ordinance 
reads the Orbon Lumber Company’s yard would be con- 
sidered as being in a residence district, the dividing line 
coming through one of its big sheds. Consequently it would 
have to find a new location, entailing a loss of thousands 
of dollars in business. 

An important consolidation was effected last week in the 
merging of the Pacific Sash & Door Company and the 
Pacific Coast Planing Mill Company. The separate incor- 
porations will be retained, control passing by means of an 
interchange of stock. Important changes in the officers 
of the two companies will probably be made soon. It is 
the intention to have the Pacific Coast Planing Mill Com- 
pany handle the cabinet work and interior finish of both 
companies and to have the Pacific Sash & Door Company 
attend exclusively to sash, doors and plate glass. 





MANY IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN PLANT. 


Tacoma, WaAsH., March 28.—Under the supervision of 
Major Everett G. Griggs, president and general manager 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, during the 
last year many improvements have been made about the 
plant of that concern along the line of making it a model 
lumber manufacturing eperation, when eventually a new 
sawmill is built to take the place of the one destroyed 
by fire nearly two years ago. Since then the company 
has been operating its one mill days and one side nights 
also, giving it an annual capacity of about 70,000,000 
feet of lumber, as compared with 120,000,000 that was 
manufactured formerly. Major Griggs states, however, 
that the new sawmill will not be built until lumber mar- 
ket conditions improve materially over those existing at 
present. The site of the plant has been cleared, how- 
ever; sheds have been removed and a new planing mill 
operated by electric power from a new power plant 
equipped with an electric turbine generator, constructed, 
together with a dressed lumber shed. Part of the ma- 
chinery in the old sawmill is also being operated by 
electricity from this power plant, which is so arranged 
that it can be enlarged as desired. 

The planing mill is probably the roomiest on the Pa- 
cific Coast, having ample room for the installation of 
additional machines, and is well lighted. There is a 
conveyor and trimmer saws in the planing mill. The 
dressed lumber shed in constructed on an original plan. 
The walls are nearly fifty feet high, and it is the inten- 
tion to equip it with a traveling crane that will pick up 
unit loads of lumber from the trucks and carry them to 
pile. As the piles will be about 40 feet high, the storage 
capacity of the shed is large. 

The arrangement of the track for the lumber trucks, 
the location of the dry kilns that will be constructed, the 
planing mill shed and other structures are so arranged 
as to permit of economical manufacture and handling of 
lumber. 





Exposition be sure to register at the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S booth so 
your friends will know where to find you. 


| When you attend the Forest Products 
Ask for the latest daily edition. 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Aything on Us” 


oe BIG ns 


Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 

Good Service 

Or a “Square Deal ”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 


Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’! Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, *‘Redcypress’’. 
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Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


’ Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities ind organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. 















- WAKEFIELD 
PLATTENVILLE, ye ECYPRESS ITD. | 











Band Saw Specials, for Quick Shipment: 


10 cars 4-4°" 10” to 16” Selects. 10 cars I"'x 8" iy to ag ’ 
Scars5-4" na 3 cars 1°°x 12" 10° to 1 


10 cars 5-4” ** No. 1 Shop. 15 cars 4-4’ No. 2 Com. Old Grade 


IF IT’S CYPRESS, I have it. Get my quotations before 
= placing your orders. 


Plattenville, La. 


A. P. LORENZ, 
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*““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER“* 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantli ag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
you sample pages.) AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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PITTSBURGH 
Relayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 
at attractive prices: 


Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


43 tons 45 lbs. 
255 tons 50 lbs. 
5 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
5 pieces 50 lbs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 lbs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











| American Lumber& Mfg. Co. 


General Offices— PITTSBURGH. PA. 








Manufacturers — 


Silver White Pine We want | | 

A real Cork Pine Substitute for Planing 
Mill and Pattern Work. 

White 


Idaho White Pine aos 


Northern Soft Cork White Pine | Commission 
—ALSO— 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 





high class 


Salesmen. 
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“IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4’ 5-4’ 6-4” 8-4’ D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices For 30 Days. 


Wm. inna . semen Inc. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sn MMT 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 

HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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/ Get Our Prices On 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 


940 & 941 Oliver Bldg, PITTSBURGH, PA. 7, 























COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 
~A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 


of a retail Jumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
F ifteen cents, postpaid. 

UMBERMAN, Chicago. 


read them carefully. 
MERICAN 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 















A. C. Ebenreiter, of Kewaskum, Wis., was a Chicago 
visitor last Saturday. 


John O. Maxey, general manager of the L’Anse 
Lumber Company, of L’Anse, Mich., was in Chicago 
this week, calling on the trade. 


Claude M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lumber 
Company, Louisville, Ky., was a Chicago visitor sev 
eral days this week. 


H. F. Below, of the Below Lumber Company, Marsh 
field, Wis., spent several days this week calling on the 
Chicago lumber trade. 


J. Ben Price, manager of the Puget Sound Lumber 
Agency, of Seattle, Wash., is in the East, and has 
visited Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Thomas E. Powe, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., was a caller at Chicago lum 
ber circles several days this week. 


A. J. Cross, of C. L. Cross, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, spent the last ten days in New Orleans and 
vicinity, visiting the cypress mills. 


C. I. McNair, manager of the Northern Paper Com 
pany, of Cloquet, Minn., a concern affiliated with the 
lumber houses of Cloquet, was in Chicago this week. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Wausau, Wis., secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mantfacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was a Chicago visitor Wednesday and Thurs- 
day of this week. 


E. J. Backus, president of the International Lumber 
Company, International Falls, Minn., spent several 
days in Chicago this week, looking after business and 
renewing acquaintances. 


H. C. Miller, of Chicago, who went to Columbus, 
Wis., Wednesday of last week to attend the funeral 
of E. H. Walker, president of the Walker Lumber 
Company, returned home Wednesday. 


F. 8S. Nichols, of the Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., spent a day or two in Chicago 
this week, looking after business. He was satisfied 
with the orders he booked while here. 


Theodore Schneider, of the Schneider & Brown 
Lumber Company, Marquette, Mich., stopped off in 
Chicago Thursday. Mr. Schneider had been up to Mil 
waukee, looking after business for his concern. 


A. Larrson, traffic manager of the Weed Lumber 
Company, of San Francisco, Cal., was a Chicago visi- 
tor last week. From here Mr. Larrson left for Seattle, 
before returning to the home office of the company in 
San Francisco. 


Preparations for the Forest Products Exposition 
have drawn a number of people to Chicago this 
week. Among them is J. F. Wilson, of the Johnson- 
Wentworth Company, of Cloquet, Minn., the home of 
white pine—and plenty of it. 


James A. White, of Buffalo, N. Y., who looks after 
the interests of the W. H. White Company, of Boyne 
City, Mich., in eastern territory, arrived in Chicago 
this week to look after the fitting out of a lumber 
fleet for the White Company. 


A. V. Bradrick, secretary of the Milwaukee Lumber 
Company, St. Maries, Idaho, stopped off in Chicago 
several days this week on his way home. Mr. Brad- 
rick was returning from a trip in the East and re- 
ported conditions becoming active. 


The Johns-Manville Company, of New York, has 
been fortunate in securing the services of Fred B. 
Smith, as assistant to T. F. Manville, president of the 
company. Mr. Smith, for many years, has been secre- 
tary of the International Committee of tthe Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


H. H. Hettler, head of the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Company, of Chicago, who with Mrs. Hettler, is 
visiting points of interest in South America and the 
West Indies, remembers his friends by mailing them 
scenic postals from points visited. He reports having 
a splendid time. 


The lumber trade was shocked this week to learn 
of the very serious illness of Frederick Weyerhaeuser 
at his winter home in Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser’s advanced age—80 years—gave rise to serious 
apprehensions, but at the time of going to press his 
condition had much improved and the physicians were 
confident of his early recovery. 


The John T. Wilcox Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., recently has made extensive improve- 
ments to its plant, enlarging its facilities and in- 
creasing its capacity. These changes have been made 





necessary by the growth of the company’s eastern 
trade. Its specialties are birch and white pine mo}: 
ings in carloads, and white pine frames and fine ea 
net work. 

Kdgar Dalzell, the Minneapolis humorist of the lui 
ber trade but who at present is ‘‘at large,’’ was doing 
his best during a visit in Chicago this week to dis. 
perse some of the gloom that hangs around the lum 
ber offices. This gloom, by the way, is somewhat wu 
even in texture. It prevails more or less every wh« ; 
is thick in some places but broken up by streaks of 
sunlight in others. 


WL 


H. W. Gilbert, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Nona Mills Company, of Beaumont, Tex., was in 
Chicago this week, on the trail of a good big railroud 
order. Mr. Gilbert is an enthusiast on the question of 
developing the cut-over pine lands of the South aid 
his company is spending about $10,000 a year 
ducting an experimental farm to demonstrate the f 
tility of the soil and the ad: iptability of cut-over pi 
lands for farming purposes. 


Several members of the official family of the Guin 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association were in Chicayo 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week on association 
business. Among them were: T. W. Fry, of the 
Charles L. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, ot 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. L. Harrison, of Himmelberger-Har 
rison Lumber Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; J. Ii. 
Bonner, of J. H. Bonner & Sons, of Heth, Ark., anid 
Kk. R. Gadd, of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, 
Chicago. 

W. L. Ensign, of the Ensign Yellow Pine Company, 
ag ag reed of yellow pine at Wetumpka, Ala., ani 
L. f. Rollins, of Montgomery, Ala., who represents « 
ae of manufacturers in that vicinity, favored the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a call on Wednesday ot 
this week. Mr. Ensign’s Wetumpka operation is 
new one, in fact, the mill has not yet been put is 
operation. It will have a capacity of 100,000 feet a 
day, with twelve to fifteen years’ cut ahead of it 
a body of timber recently acquired. Both gentlemen 
said that there were signs of a reviving interest in the 
yellow pine market, and that they. were looking for 
ward to a fairly good year. 


Kenneth M. Clark has obtained leave of abscence 
from James W. Sewall, of Oldtown, Me., for two 
months, in which time he will take charge of the field 
work in timber estimating and surveying for the senior 
class of the Harvard Forest School. This employment 
of a practical timber estimator and woodsman by the 
forest school, is a step in the right direction. Mr. 
Clark has been associated with Mr. Sewall since 1907 
in active field work and has also found time to com 
plete a course in the Harvard Forest School. He, there 
fore, combines the practical with the technical to an 
unusual degree. He has had charge of several large 
contracts in forest surveying for Mr. Sewall and has 
shown marked ability in his chosen line of work. 


George F. Hawley, manager of the Eastern Lumber 
Company, of Tonawanda, N. Y., said, during a visit 
this week that trade in New York State has been ex 
ceptionally quiet, season considered, almost unprece 
dented storms paving greatly delayed exterior work, 
so that building lumber has moved slowly and in but 
limited quantities as yet. Retail yards were fairly 
well stocked and had not been able to do business 
enough to warrant them in increasing their stocks 
heavily up to this time. With the advent of spring 
weather, however, it is believed that there will be a 
distinct improvement. Idaho white pine comes into 
that territory on about a 72-cent freight rate for the 
retail trade and western white pine and sugar pine are 
considerably used for factory purposes. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY REVIEWED FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL USE. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute of New York has 
been issuing, in pamphlet form, a series of modern busi 
ness lectures, and R. S. Kellogg, Secretary, Northern 
Ifemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
honored by being selected to write for this series a 
pamphlet descriptive of the lumber industry and giving 
the main facts regarding it. This he appears ably to 
have accomplished. A copy of the book has just come to 
hand and will be given further attention in a later issue. 





PROPERTY IN THE CHICAGO LUMBER 
DISTRICT LEASED. 


The often-repeated statement that other industries 
are creeping into the Chicago lumber district was 
refuted to a certain extent last week when the prop 
erty on Ashland Avenue, 200 feet south of Twenty 
second Street, was leased by the Red River Lumber 
Company. This property has 500 feet frontage on 
Ashland Avenue and a depth of 238 feet to the Arnold 
canal. This land has always been identified with the 
lumber industry. Pioneers in the Chicago trade recall 
that more than forty years ago the Meade interests 
operated there. Later they put considerable of their 
money into a downtown office building and tied up so 
much of their capital that they had to dispose of the 
lumber yard. 

The Meade interests were succeeded by Walter Shoe 
maker & Co., twenty-eight years ago. This concern 
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occupied the premises ten years when the South: Side 
Lumber Company took the yard over and now the Red 
River Lumber Company has leased the ground. This 
concern has a lease for ten years and the option of 
purchasing. The company intends to improve a part 
of (he yard with a building to be used as an office and 
also for the storage of high-grade lumber. 





BACK TO THE SOIL. 


\lultitudes of lumbermen will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that John E, Williams, long connected with 
and once editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and for a 
generation a writer for lumber papers, has decided, as 
he expresses it, ‘‘to go back to first principles,’’ which 
means to the soil. Further elucidating, Mr. Williams 
says he has purchased a fruit farm in Georgia, near 
Mount Airy, on which he will live and where he will 
refresh himself physically and mentally. He does not 


propose to work his farm, at least to any greater 
extent than the needs of beneficial exercise would 
sugvest, and he will continue writing on various sub- 
jects interesting to lumbermen. Contentment, security 


und peace are wished him in fullest measure. A de- 
lightful companion with many intimates in Chicago 
and other eenters it is a little to be feared that he 
may sometimes have longing for the more busy places 
to which he has been accustomed, but he says that 
he has delightful neighbors, some of them formerly 
from Chieago, so that he does not fear any feeling of 
isolation. When a friend asked him if as a farmer 
le would be a success, he said that he was assured 
that the enterprise was so safeguarded that paltry 
financial questions would not interfere with his bu- 
colic happiness. Mr. Williams, it seems, has been 
cherishing an ideal which he has kept from the knowl- 
edge of his closest friends, but now he purposes to 
realize that ideal. That is the greatest success of 
lite, and we hope and trust that so he may succeed. 





NEW ASSISTANT AGENT. 

itYective April 1, W. E. Farnan became assistant gen- 
eral sales agent for the Kirby Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in Houston, Tex. It will be recalled that 
Harry T. Kendall recently was appointed general sales 
manager of the concern, succeeding John W. Chandler, 
who became general eastern agent for the company, with 
headquarters in New York City. 

lt is believed that the appointment of Mr. Farnan is 
the first of several changes that will be made in the 
Kirby offices. W.. E. Farnan was known as a conscien- 








W. E. FARNAN, OF HOUSTON, TEX.: 
Assistant General Sales Agent, Kirby Lumber Company. 


‘ious and suecessful salesman before he went with the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, at Bogalusa, La., three 
years ago. His stay with that concern as general sales 
inanager has broadened his experience in the lumber busi- 
ness and the Kirby Lumber Company believes it has sue- 
ceeded in acquiring the services of a man who will be 

glily successful as assistant to Mr. Kendall. Prior to 
‘ir. Farnan becoming connected with the Great Southern 
limber Company he was in charge of the Van Cleave 
umber Company’s office at Hattiesburg, Miss. 





A BANNER LOAD OF LOGS. 


The G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of Wabeno, Wis., 
sends to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a picture of what 
believed to be a banner 
loads of logs hauled in with 


Company was operated by Jake Schillman, engineer; Fred 

Gerrow, fireman; Henry Calkins, steersman; Emil 
Gartzke, conductor. John Gayhart had charge of opera- 
tions as woods superintendent. 





VETERANS IN THE FOREST. 

The photograph herewith reproduced was snapped 
while two active pioneer lumbermen were taking the 
first steps toward converting a fine specimen of na- 
ture’s product into merchantable material. The 


gentleman on the left side of the tree is Joe H. Smith, 
of Bloomington, Ill., who has been engaged in the lum- 
ber business as a salesman and dealer for over thirty 














TWO PIONEER LUMBERMEN IN ACTION. 


years. The other gentleman, one of the leading re- 
tailers of Illinois for many years, is Frank M. Smith, 
of Pontiac, Ill. While on a recent visit to the opera- 
tions of the Crossett Lumber Company, of Crossett, 
Ark., they came across fine virgin white oaks in the 
company’s timber tracts and naturally wanted to use 
the saw on one of them. The Crossett company’s 
annual capacity is 70,000,000 feet. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S BOWLING LEAGUE. 

Tcans— ‘ DL. P.G, 
RAM TE LIOOPR So 5. oisccece db acsieaeenals alee es 5 28 .641 
ee ee ee ce 32 589 






American Car & Foundry Company : 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Company........ 38 512 


























PIT POT COEUERD (6.5.6.6 wid 6 wig ord we Rb era ere 39 00 
MRM Reig cp aia a) oo a.0) 0 WKS. 2S ES 3 44 436 
WR IINNR ees oe oaks. 6 sdrs 3cdtara!'s Scand mews bie as 45 425 
Ilardwood Mills ‘ 53 320 
Am. Caré Fdy. 1st. ¢ L’b’men’s Club. 1st. 2d. 3d. 
McKenny ..... Darlington ....185 151 205 
CC re ROGGtEr 06650: 171 187 135 
Gedges +... Lt 151 136 136 
Thoner se ae MCCUEGY 20:61:05 134 169 176 
PORNSON: ....:0's6- 204 oe, ee ere 182 188 184 

i |) ae 83 Totals ......823 831 836 
Sash & Doors. Ist. Chicago Mill. Ist. 2d. 3d. 
(ef er 188 13 Maryerat ....0 199 151 178 
Mattison ...... 197 Ratenf ... 2% 177 172 189 
MEE 65 0:0 9i.0/0s 176 175 Buettmer ...... 162 155 122 
BOGE 5s « 0.e oes 167 177 McKenzie ..... 125 136 165 
ree 219 178 162 Helbach ...... 185 190 195 

Totals ......927 870 878 yy) 848 804 849 
Hoo-Hoo. ist. 2d. 3d. Lord & Bushn'l. 1st. 2d. 3d. 
LUGow .......-208 1760 170 Westphal ..... 171 139 161 
Stinson ....... 142 167 138 Brailsford .....169 149 167 
PANIED 5 ive cw 05:8 144 173 175 WAIN sor dcacale ace 183 160 209 
NOME as as. 179 193 180 ee 160 198 171 
Ladenberger ...201 175 149 Sefried. 2.0.0. 172 212 149 

TOtRS ..20 65 890 878 812 Totals ......855 858 857 
Pilsens. 1st. 2d. $d. Hardwoods. ist. 2d. 3d: 
PROe ioc 2 193 1389 158 Lee 137 175 169 
DOIRNG: 6. 6 eccce 174 173 213 CHO ih66 isn 135 145 138 
WEEN caicesiac 161 144 177 WOO sic ce wcwes 25 125 125 
a aaa 114 144 126 Arnemann ....156 169 168 
Koenman ..... 140 150 179 NMED? cos so aens 169 187 159 

OTIS: a6. siscis 782 750 853 Totals ......722 751 759 





LUMBER NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of the Navy 
Department will open bids at Washington, D. C., on 
April 21 for the following requisitions of lumber: 


Article. Quantity. Del.at navy yard. Sch. 
BOeeWO0s 2... cccevscves 40,000 feet... Portsmouth, N. H.6590 
Molding, cypress, etc... Miscellaneous. Newport, R. I....6574 
Oak, crossing plank...Miscellaneous. Washington, D. C.6576 
Piles, creosoted,50-foot.50 ......... Norioik, V@..0.0+. 6579 
Pine, Virginia and N. C.9,000 feet.... Washington, D. C.6576 
Pine, yellow, merchant- 

SENN Seal Msiawle tees 18,000 feet... 
Pine, white, selects... .20,000 feet.. 
Pine, white, tongued_ 

and grooved......... 5,000 feet... . 
Pine, white, Idaho..... 16,000 feet... 
Spruce, merchantable. .90,000 feet... 
Ties, cross, yellow pine 

EE aS oA ee Brooklyn, N. Y...6579 
Siow. CLOSE, OOM s-<.css.. LU ESO Newport, R. I....6572 


Brooklyn, N. Y...6590 
. Boston, Mass..... 6590 


Newport, R. I....6583 
Brooklyn, N. Y...6590 
Brooklyn, N. Y...6590 





i caterpillar log hauler. In | 
‘his train are twenty-five | 
loads of logs, averaging 
1,000 feet to the load, mak- 
ng 100,000 feet in all. &. 
1), Switzer, superintendent of 
the company, says the com- 
pany had an eight-mile road 
‘his winter and made two 
‘rips each day and though 
the logging season was short, 
beginning the last of Janu- 
ary and ending on March 17, 
the company was successful 
and has a good supply of 
'ogs on hand. The log hauler 
tor the G. W. Jones Lumber 














LARGE LOAD OF LOGS HAULED BY THE G. W. JONES LUMBER COMPANY, 
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Insure Your Grades by 
Sending Orders to 





Gill Lumber Company 
PHILADELPHIA 




















W 7 e e From IDAHO 
hite Pine Of the ““Maraschino”’ Variety. 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ““Maraschino’”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50‘ dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. i Barn. ; 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


a Al. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








|W. VA. SPRUCE a0 HARDWOODS | 








William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg,, PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK. 


LONG and SHORTLEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills: . . 








MARION, VA. 





Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co. 
Office:—SCRANTON, PA. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOODS 


MILLS: — Richwood, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va 











For Retailers 


Who Advertise 


in their local papers, we have 
just issued a new bulletin 
showing 


90 Small Ads 


made up from the quarterly 
bulletins of illustrated ads 
published in two years past. 


It’s free—write for it. 
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Tree Knowledge 
Brings Big Pay 


these days from lumber concerns that are 
looking ahead. Young men not favored 
with time or money to attend college can 
add materially to their natural ability by 
reading the following books. They pre- 
sent the advanced thoughts of men who 
have studied forestry in its many phases. 
Select the books you'll be interested in 
and send your order today. 


FORESTRY 
(By Herman H. Chapman) 

An Elementary Treatise handled in simple 
language and carried out in a most interesting 
manner. Chapters embrace—General Definition, 
Relation of Forestry to Government, Scope of 
Forestry as a Profession, American Forests, 
Sylvics, Sylviculture, Fire Protection, Tax Laws, 
Forest Mensuration, Forest Valuation, Forest 
Policy—making in all one of the most valuable 
books the naturally gifted forester can buy. 
Bound in cloth—size 6x944,—80 pages—large read- 
able type. Price, POstpald ...cccccicoseces $1.25 


LOGGING AND LUMBERING 
(By Cc. A. Schenck) 

A general treatise in two parts comprising the 
work in the woods and work in the manufac- 
tories. Covers what is generally known as 
lumbering with chapters on logging by animals, 
by steam, by ‘“‘flying’’ machines, by water, and 
by gravity. Further, chapters on the’ various 
varieties of sawmills, on woodworking plants, 
barrel works, box factories, pulp mills, ete. 
Contains several hundred pages and an equal 
number of pictures. Price, postpaid........ $5.25 


FOREST MENSURATION 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

Gives an account of forest mensuration,—in 
the lumberman’s parlance of timber cruising and 
timber estimating. It deals with the contents 
of logs, the contents of trees felled, the contents 
of trees standing, the rate of growth, and, 
finally, with the rudiments of lumber inspection. 
An interesting book for anyone engaged in 
woods work. Price, postpaid ............. $1.15 


AMERICAN SYLVICULTURE 
(By C. A. Schenck) 

A complete account of “‘The Raising and the 
Tending of Woodlands” comprising the following 
chapters—Foundation of Sylviculture, The Seed 
Forest, The Sprout Forest, The Composite For- 
est, The Raising of By-Products. Based on the 
practical experiences of the Biltmore Forest 
School while connected with the Biltmore 
EStRte. PPICE,. POSEMAIG ....0.0:55.s00c0000ssea 010 $2.15 


PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS 
(By Henry S. Graves) 

A comparatively new book tre ating of modern 
day practical forestry in the U. S. This book 
deals primarily with the principles of cutting 
mature stands of timber with a view to their 
replacement by new growth; cuttings in im- 
mature stands made for their improvement; 
and forest protection with particular reference 
to forest fires. Anyone interested in the increas- 
ing value of timber and the securing of larger 
returns from forestry will profit by a reading of 
this book. Price, postpaid.................. $1.50 


WOOD AND FOREST 
(By William Noyes) 

A companion volume to ‘“Handiwork in 
Wood.’ It is an attempt to collect and arrange 
in available form useful information about our 
common woods, their sources, growth, properties 
and uses. Printed on heavy enamel paper with 
an abundance of clear cut illustrations—309 
Daigen, ETiOe, POCIMIG. .<.ccccccvvecvensvae $3.00 


THE TREE BOOK 
(By Julia E. Rogers) 

A popular guide to a knowledge of the trees 
of North America and their uses and cultivation. 
Comprising 590 pages with 16 plates in colors 
and 160 black-and-white from photographs. A 
valuable book for anyone interested in forestry. 
Ens icus Gigs nbs Sheba eo we ere eel $4.00 


MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA (Exclusive of Mexico) 
(By C. S. Sargent) 

Puts into convenient form information con- 
cerning the trees of North America with illus- 
trations of species. Comprises 826 pages and 
644 illustrations—a valuable book for botanical 
students and lovers of nature. Price, post- 
PECL Sanickhonkkhs ssh ab ouaesduws sieercne $6.00 


Any of the above can be secured 
promptly by addressing 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, 
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CHICAGO. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


CALIFORNIA. Dorris—The Big Basin Lumber Co. has 
sold its yard here to the Northern Lumber Co., of 
which Gus Gustaphson is owner. 

Salinas—The Loma Prieta Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ness, 

ILLINOIS. Charleston—B. P. Andrews & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Andrews Lumber «& Mill Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Chicago—The Andrae Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Chicago—The Konzen-Schafer Lumber Co. has_ in- 
creased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Chicago—L. D. Leach & Co. have increased their cap- 
ital stock to $100,000. 

Mound City—The Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co. 
has sold only its retail lumber stock to P. T. Langan, 
of Cairo. The sale had nothing to do with the com- 
pany’s mill or other business. 

Mount Morris—Wingert & Clevidence have been suc- 
ceeded by A. E. Clevidence. 

Staunton—The St. Louis Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hargrave-Lewis Lumber Co., with pur- 
chasing department Harry Lewis, of Litchfield. 

INDIANA. Liberty Center—J. U. Jackson has been 
succeeded by U. Jackson & Son. 

Thorntown—L. C. Riley has been: succeeded by the 
True & True Lumber Co., with purchasing department 
at Greencastle. 

Washington—The MHincher Manufacturing Co. has 
taken over the L. D. Hincher Co., of Shoals; the J. F. 
Allerman Co., of South Bend, and the Good Form Co., 
of Chicago, . 

Wheatfield—George O. Stembel has been succeeded by 
W. J. Helmich or the Wheatfield Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Cedar Falls—The O. K. Wild Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Wild Lumber Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $30,000. 

Dunkerton—Renz & Tiesinger have been succeeded by 
the J. A. Renz Lumber Co. 

Elkader—Henry Benschneider has been succeeded by 
the New Home Lumber Co. 

Grant—The Green Bay Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fullerton Lumber Co. 

Winfield—Wyman-Baxter & Smith have sold their lum- 
ber yards to the Taber Lumber Co., of Keokuk. 

KANSAS. Cimarron—The A. Aitken Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the C. C. Isley Lumber Co. 

Highland—W. F. Bauer has sold his interest in the 
Home Lumber Co. 

Hutchinson—Severance & Ballard have been succeeded 
by the Severance Lumber Co. 

Kismet—B. O. Gilstrup is out of business. 

White Cloud—L. B. Mead has sold his yard here to the 
White Cloud Lumber Co., with headquarters Higgins & 
Coleman, of Platte City, Mo. 

KENTUCKY. Mackville—John R. Harman has been 
succeeded by John R. Harman & Co, 

MARYLAND. Frostburg-—J. Johnson & Son have been 
succeeded by C. F. Jeffries 

MICHIGAN, klwell—George J Sandel has been suc- 

eeded by the Elwell Elevator Co. 

Hastings—R. C. Fuller & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Fuller Lumber Co., with an authorized capital of 





So0,000, 

[onia s. B. Gorham & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Marshall-Wright Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Madelia—E. L. Gove and the McLean 
Lumber Co. have been succeeded by the H. Simons Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Chaska. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Ernest E. Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the Kuchins Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Co. 

St. Louis—The Miller Store Fixture Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Milier Equipment Co., with an authorized 
capital of $15,000. 

St. Lovis—The P. R. Walsh Tie & Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Walsh-Griffith Tie & Lumber 
Co. 

NEBRASKA. Fairfield—The Home Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by C. M. Stevens & Co. 

Melbeta-The Melbeta Li amber Co. is out of business. 

Omaha—The Imperial Sales Co. has changed its name 
to the Imperial Sash & Door Co. 

Omaha—The Nathan Wendling Lumber Co. has closed 
it local office. 

Pilger—The George W. Munger Estate has been suc- 
ceeded by Munger & Co. 

Weeping Water—The S. S. Pennell Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the George W. Voss Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Hampton—The S. W. Dearborn 
Estate has been succeeded by John Janorin. 

NEW JERSEY. Perth Amboy—The R. J. Rogers Lum- 
ber Co. has sold out. 

West Hoboken—John Bove & Sons have been suc- 
ceeded by Joseph E. Bove. 

NEW YORK. Hobart—Van Buren & Conkling have 
been succeeded by Edgar T. Van Buren. 

New York—The Hotchkiss Bros. Co. has closed its 
office here. 

Tupper Lake—The Norwood Manufacturing Co. is out 
of business. 

Victor—The Lee J. Wilber Estate has been sold to 
the E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—The Grandin Lumber 
Co. has moved its general offices to Grandin, with tem- 
porary postoffice at North Wilkesboro. 

OHIO. Croton—Shafer Bros. have been succeeded by 
Ed. E. Shafer. 

Hamilton—William Wick is now sole owner of the 
Martin Wick Lumber Co. 7 

New London—The Reynolds Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 

Waterford—The Waterford Mill & Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Waterford Lumber & Hardware 
Co., with an authorized capital of $25,060. 

OKLAHOMA. Eldorado—The Morris Lumber Co. has 
sold out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
& Co. have dissolved. 

Maud—The A. Simons Estate has been succeeded 
by the F. A. Simons Bros. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The Lanphere-Hin- 
richs Lumber Co. has been reorganized and will be a 
ceeded by the Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., which 
pany has increased its capital stock from $150, 000. ‘ 
$250,000. 

TENNESSEE. Livingston— Cumberland Stave & 
Heading Co. has increased #ts capital stock from $35,000 
to $75,000. 

TEXAS. Austin—The Hillyer-Deutsch Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Kuntz-Sternenberg Lumber 
Co. 

Beaumont—The Central Unadilla Silo Co. has been 
succeeded by the Texas Silo Co., recently organized. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—The Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co. has closed its office here. 


Lock Haven—Stevenson Sperring 


Tacoma—The Tacoma Fir Door Co. has increase: jts 
capital stock to $168,000. ; 

WISCONSIN. Abrams—The Abrams Lumber Co hag 
increased its capital stock to $20,000. i 

Cazenovia—Hyslop Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Cazenovia Lumber Co., with purchasing depart ent 
Home Lumber & Construction Co., of Reedsburg. 

LaValle—Hyslop Bros. have been succeeded by the 
LaValle Lumber Co., with purchasing department |! me 
Lumber & Construction Co., of Reedsburg. 

Melrose—The Melrose Lumber Co. has been suecce:jeq 
by the Melrose Lumber & Mercantile Co. 

Pardeeville—J. S. Alexander has sold his lumber ird 
here to the Barker Lumber & Fuel Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Zelman—tThe A to Z Lumbe: & 
Supply Co. (Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Mon :eh 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of Winnipeg. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Western Wheelba: row 
Manufacturing Co., authorized capital, $150,000; Cc. R, 
Speer, president and Em. F. Dooley, secretary. 

CALIFORNIA. San _ Francisco—Shaw Lumber 0. 
authorized capital, $10,000; W. IT. Shaw, H. F. Chaa- 
bourne and A. Christian. 

ILLINOIS. Rockford—Reitsck Bros. Co. (to manu‘ic- 
ture lumber and millwork), authorized capital, $50,000: 
». R. Reitsch, C. Reitsch and D. H. Reitsch. 

Taylorville—Carlin Jones Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital, $35,000. 

IOWA. Waucoma—New Home Lumber Co., autior- 
ized capital, $100,000. 

KANSAS. Kensington—Kensington Lumber Co., autlior- 
ized capital, $10,000. 

MAINE. Augusta—Wheeler Lumber Co., authorized 
eapital, $25,000; E. M. Leavitt, president and treasurer, 

Kittery—Allison Corporation (to deal in timber, lum- 
ber, etc.), authorized capital, $20,000; Horace Mitchell 
president and clerk; H. A. Paul, treasurer, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Green Mountain Spruce 
Gum Co., authorized capital, - $30,000; Christian WwW, 
Hoehle, A. Edward Johnson and Morris Cushman. 

MISSISSIPPI. Red Lick—Red Lick Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital, $20,000; L. O. Crosby, J. T. Coney and 
others. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Concordia Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital, $3,000. 

St. Louis—Miller Store Equipment Co., 
capital, $15,000. 

St. Louis—Scarritt-Constock Furniture Co., author- 
ized capital, $150,000; George T. Parker, C. C. ‘Taylor, 
Wallace McCargo and others. 

NEW JERSEY. Carteret—A. J. Miller Lumber (© 
authorized capital, $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Rochester 
ized capital, $50,000, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mebane—Miles-Nicholson Lum 
ber Co., authorized capital, $25,000; William Meyers, J. 
W. Nicholson and D. A. White. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Handy Wood Worker Co. (to manu 
facture woodworking machinery of all kinds), authorized 
eapital, $10,000; H. H. Johnson, M. V. Sainsbury, M. J, 
Locher, F. I. Cannon and O. I.. Lampus. 

Clyde—The Clyde Cooperage Co. has incorporated with 
an authorized capital stock of $100,000. The directors 
are: Julius Walde, John W. Worst, Joseph A, Walde, 
Cc. W. Tanner and Albert H. Miller. 

TEXAS. Huntsville—Huntsville Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital, $10,000; J. G. Ashford, W. H. Randolph and 
J. R. Tilly. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Norfolk Lumber & Box Co., au- 
thorized capital, $100,000; Theophilus Tunis, president 
and M. T. Cockey, secretary. 

tichmond—Vane Shook Corporation (to manufacture 
and deal in shooks, boxes, lumber and wood), author- 
ized capital, $50,000; James Mullen, and R. W. Stump. 

WASHINGTON. Centralia—Onolaska Lumber Co.: 
William Carlisle, W. M. Carlisle, J. P. Guerrier and 
George Dysart. 

Leavensworth—Adams-Colman Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital, $25,000; J. B. Adams. This company will 
i, over the Kellogg Lumber Co.’s plant at Entiat, 
Wash. 

Seattle—Grandin Coast Lumber Co., authorized_cap- 
ital, $1,750,000; O. W. Fisher, O. D. Fisher, S. A. Cordz, 
J. B. White, G. W. Grandin, J. L. Grandin and W. P. 
Pettibone. 

Tacoma—Douglas Fir Lumber Co., authorized capital, 
$10,000; S. T. Lewis and Mrs. S. T. Lewis. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Kingswood—Lufty Lumber Co., 
authorized capital, $50,000; Clarence C. Lantz, Earl M. 
Lantz, H. S. Whetzel, Claud Maxwell and J. S. Lantz. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Fraser Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., authorized capital, $35,000; A. A. Fraser, H. 
C. Fraser and Edward Fraser. ‘ 

Ashland—Ashland Veneer Co., authorized capital, 
$100,000; J. T. Edwards, L. A. Maier and Herman 
Leicht. 

Ironton—The LaValle Lumber Co. has _ been incor- 
porated with headquarters at LaValle and purchasing 
department Home Lumber & Construction Co., of 
Reedsburg. 2 

Milwaukee—Kneeland-West Lumber Co., authorized 
capital, $700,000;; David M. Kneeland, George A. West 
and Paul E. Durant. The company will maintain its 
principal office at Phillips, the headquarters of the Knee- 
land-McLurg Lumber Co., where it will deal in lumber 
logs and other timber products. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Lumbermen’s Supply Co., ail- 
thorized capital $12,000; Charles G. Forster, Charles A. 
Miller and E. Jurgens. : 

Sheboygan—Sheboygan Steamship Co., authorized cap- 
ital, $9,000; A. F. Winter, Julius Kroos and N. A. Gun- 
derson. The company operates the lumber steamer 
Susie Chipman. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Decatur—The Decatur Lumber & Manui- 
facturing | Co. recently began wholesaling hardwood luni- 
ber. 

ILLINOSS. Chicago—The General Sash & Door Works 
recently tegan business; William A. Ladewig, proprietor. 

Bentley—The Alexander Lumber Co., of Carthage has 
opened a branch yard here with Bert McCullough in 
charge. 

Chicago—The Quality Fixture Co. recently began 
manufacturing store and office fixtures at 1801 Norih 
Spaulding Avenue. 

Dorchester—The Hargrave Lewis Lumber Co. recently 
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‘he retail business here with purchasing depart- 


erste arry Lewis, of Litchfield. 

Qui y—Slagheck Bros. recently began the lumber 
biwes rankfort—Rolla M. Treece recently began the 
Jumb« business. 


INGIANA. Evansville—The New Cabinet Co. has been 


d to begin the manufacture of cabinets, etc. 





a napolis—The American Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply ‘ has been organized. 

10WA. Waucoma—The New Home Lumber Co. will 
open yards here. 

KANSAS. Hoisington—The Hoisington Lumber Co. 
rece! began the retail business. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—McNary Wyatt recently 
pegan the retail lumber business, 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—L. W. ‘Templeman re- 
cent egan the lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—The Stewart-Sorenson Sash 
& D Co. has been organized and established offices 
at 1 West Second Street; J. A. Stewart and C. A. 
ae kston—The Lewis Sash & Door Co. has been or- 
eanized by J. W. Lewis and opened offices in Highland 
sa od djas—The T. A. Hirik Lumber Co. has opened a 
ard here. 
van hinson—D. E. Kerr will open a yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—H. B. Moore, formerly 


manager of the Poplarville Sawmill Co., of Poplarville, 
opened an office in this city to conduct a general 
ale and commission business. 
nd—A. J. Alexander has opened a yard here. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—Edward G. Scott, 4516 McPher- 
son Avenue, recently began the wholesale hardwood 
lumber business. 
NEBRASKA. Plainview—The 
recently began business here. 
NEW JERSEY. ‘Trenton—Bozarth & 
began the wholesale lumber business. 
NEW YORK. New York-—The Floyd Lumber Co., of 





Breslau Lumber Co. 


Gogg recently 


Philadelphia, Pa., has opened an office here. 
NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—J. P. Hanson recently 
began the wholesale lumber business. 


Rocky Mount—Samuel H. Shearer & Son have opened 
a retail yard here to take care of the heavy local demand 
for lumber. 

OHIO. Canal Dover—The Garber-Marsh 
recently began business. 

Columbus—The P. J. Cannon Lumber Co. 
offices in the Columbus Savings & 

Fremont—Edmund R. Graves, of 
tablish a large lumber yard here. 

Highland-Tiltonsville—The Harris Lumber Co. _ re 
cently began business here with branch at Dillonvale. 

OREGON. Portland—The Howarth Lumber Co. has 
entered the wholesale business. 

Portland—The Oregon Lumber Co. 
sales offices at 833 Northwestern 
city, with T. D. Phillips in charge. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Lock Haven—W. F. Sperring re- 
cently began the wholesale lumber business. 

Lock Haven—Stevenson & Green recently 
wholesale lumber business. 

Philadelphia—R. Samuel & Co., 
dealers, opened offices in the Perry 
make hardwoods their specialty. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—The Whatcom Falls Mill 
Bellingham, Wash., has arranged to establish 
t Wholesale lumber yard here in charge of T. B. Ander- 
nerg 

TEXAS. Alba—The E. L. 
began business here. 

ballas—W. H. Elsberry 

mber business. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—The Northwestern Lum- 
her & Shingle Co. recently began wholesaling shingles 
and lumber. 

Ophir—The F. R. Woodbury Lumber Co., with 
quarters at Spokane, has opened a yard here. 

WISCONSIN. Superior—The Twin Ports Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

Coleman—The Abrams Lumber Co., of Green Bay, has 
opened a yard here to carry a full line of building mate- 
rial, wood, coal and lime. 


Lumber Co. 
has opened 
Trust Building. 

Sandusky, will es- 


has opened western 
Bank Building, this 


began the 


lumber 
and will 


wholesale 
Building, 


Co of 


Foster Lumber Co. recently 


recently began the wholesale 


head- 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





ARKANSAS. Clarendon—The Chicago Veneer Co. 
will erect a plant. 

INDIANA, Evansville—The Park Carriage Co., of 
Henderson, Ky., will erect a carriage factory. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co. 


will erect a building to contain saw, and dimen- 
sion mills to cost probably $150,000. 

MAINE. Jackman—The Jackman Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated, will erect uptodate mills with an 
innual capacity of 25,000,000 feet of lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Newberry—William Horner has erected 
i plant here with headquarters at Reed City. 


veneer 


MISSISSIPPI. Hickory—C. G. Weatherford will re- 
sawmill burned recently. 
‘inebur—F V. B. Price will rebuild sawmill which 


was destroyed by fire recently. 


OHIO. Defiance—The plant of the Defiance Box Co. 
Will be rebuilt on a much larger scale. 


OREGON. Portland—The Portland Lumber Co. will 
t a large shed to cost $20,000. 
TENNESSEE, Huntingdon—Hilliard & Lembke have 


besun operating a sawmill here. 

_ TEXAS. Barksdale—The United Timber & Kaolin 

‘S sociation (Ltd.) plans to erect a sawmill. 

!earborn—The Prescott Stave & Heading Co. will build 
‘ant to manufacture daily 25,000 feet of hardwood 

mer, 5,000 beer staves and 750 sets of beer heading. 
ifouston—Delta Land & Timber Co. will build a mill 
‘h a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber. 
WASHINGTON. Everett—The Weyerhauser Lumber 
will erect another mill here. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—The C. D. Clarke Lumber Co. 

as erected a planing mill adjoining its plant_and has 
stalled a new rip saw, matcher, sander and various 


her equipment. The company has also erected several 
ew sheds. 





CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—The warehouse of the Jones- 
oro Spoke Co. was destroyed by fire uae entailing 
‘ loss of $15,000, with insurance of $4, 
_ ECINOIS, Easton—Penewitt & Bie yard gg vis- 
ed by fire recently; loss, $8,000; insurance, $6,000 
of Wn ee Bowling Green—A boiler at the sawmill 
a I. Smith exploded March 25, causing destruction 
% the Pad er plant and damaging the mill to the extent 





Henderson—The Park or. a s plant was burned 
recently, causing a loss of $50, 
MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The Saginaw 


Ladder Co.'s 
plant was visited by fire recently; loss, 


$35,000. 


p NEBRASKA. lLeshara—The yards here owned by the 
Zaugg Lumber & Coal Co. were burned last week; loss, 
$9,000. 

NEW YORK. Watkins—The milling establishment of 


KE. R. Love & Son was destroyed by fire 
buildings are being rebuilt. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Roper—Fire at the plant of the 
John L. Roper Lumber Co. March 25 destroyed the dry 
kilns, ‘& rough lumber shed; two box cars loaded with 
lumber and some other stock. The mill was saved. 
The loss of the kilns and other equipment is estimated 
at $15,000 and the lumber at $10,000. The plant and 
lumber were covered by insurance. The burned portion 
will be rebuilt as promptly as possible. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Fire March 26 in the dry 
kilns of the Northwestern Woodenware Co. caused a loss 
of $7,000. The loss is covered by insurance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The 


March 13. The 


barrel factory of 


the Standard Oil Co. was destroyed by fire recently; 
loss, $30,000. The company will rebuild the plant. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ONTARIO. Toronto—The Laidlaw Lumber Co. was 


visited by fire March 16, 
at $50,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


3RISTOL, VA.-TENN., March 30.—Referee Harry H. 
- rendered his opinion in the bankruptcy 

A. Wilkinson Lumber Company (Inc.) and J. A. Wilkinson 
indivigualiy of Bristol, now pending in the United States 
eourt at Greeneville, ‘enn. The referee's decision is that 
the extensive payments made by J. A. Wilkinson to his four 
brothers, prior to his bankruptcy, were illegal and must be 
refunded. He decided many contested claims, including 
the claim of approximately $50,000 of Price & Pierce (Ltd. ), 
of London. He held that this claim can not be allowed 
against the lumber company, but is a claim against A. J. 
Wilkinson personally. The referee’s decision means that me 
creditors of the J. A. Wilkinson Lumber Company (Inc. 
will receive a much larger dividend than was generally ren 
pected, as the brothers” must make a refund of the large 
amounts paid them prior to the failure and the Price & 
Pierce claim of approximately $50,000 can not be allowed 
against the company. All the claims made on account of 
notes are allowed as claims against the corporation. In 
disallowing the claim of Price & Pierce, of London, Referee 
Shelton holds that the $47,000 claim is "disallowable against 
the company, because the ‘indebtedness, which grew out of 
cash advances, began before the corporation was formed. 
The London claim is allowed against Wilkinson individually. 

The claim of the Barker-Bond Lumber Company, of New 
York, which is allowed against the individual estate and 
disallowed against the corporation, was on account of the 
accommodation indorsement by the corporation of paper 
executed by the Wilkinson-Matthews Company. The referee 
holds that a corporation could not without consideration 
become, such circumstances, an accommodation in- 
dorser. 

The referee's summary of the evidence shows that Wilkin- 
son had extensive business dealings with his brothers but 


which caused a loss estimated 











Shelton 
case of the 


under 


kept no books. Shortly before his failure he says his 
brothers began to demand payment and he began paying 
them. In some cases he sent them checks received from cus- 


tomers without allowing them to go through the banks. 
He also gave his wife valuabie real estate. at Bluefield, 
which he explains was in consideration of office work she 
had done. He gave a man named Skinner $15,000 of the 
compen notes to sell. Neither sold the notes but they 
came in as claims of innocent holders. He let a man 
named Gilbert, cf New York, have $20,000 in notes to sell 
and retain 40 percent of the proceeds. His company paid 
a dividend after the Partridge failure. Mr. Shelton holds 
that the company is liable for a $6,000 note held by the 
First National Bank of Bristol, although it was not pri- 
marily an obligation of the corporation. J. A. Wilkinson 
paid his individual note for this sum by substituting the 
vorporation’s note. 

LiTTLE Rock, ArRK., March 50.—The St. Louis, 


Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway 


Company has brought suit here 
against the W. W. Wilson Stave Company and its successor, 
the W. W. Wilson & Wrape Stave Company, for an account- 
ing and judgment for recovery of an alleged balance due on 
freight shipments of rough material to the plant in Argenta 
(Ark.) during the last three years. The railroad alleges 
that the stave company, in consideration of reduced freight 
rates on inbound shipments of rough materials, was to 
ship out yearly over the road manufactured products to an 
amount not less than 30 percent in weight of the total 
tonnage of the rough material shipped in during the year. 
It further alleges that there was a written contract to that 
effect and a regularly established and filed rate sheet. It 
alleges that the stave company failed to ship the required 
30 percent on about 18,000,000 pounds of rough material 
during the three years. Under the contract and tariff the 
railroad alleges that it is entitled to charge the full local 
rate on the total tonnage instead of the reduced rate that 
was charged. ‘This difference is calculated by the railroad 
to amount to $6,368. 


March 380.—The case of Mirko 
Klepac vs. LeMore & Co., otherwise known as E. E. Car- 
riere Co., was taken up here in ihe United States Dis- 
trict Court last week before Judge Toulmin, and the judge 
issued a decree allowing amendment to the original ancil- 
liary bill, accepting the resignation of M. Walmsley as 
ancilliary receiver in this district and appointing J. Curtis 
Bush, fixing his bond at $50,000. He also appointed Rich- 
ard Jones special master in the case and issued a decree 
allowing creditors ninety days within which to file their 
claims against the defendant company. It is reported that 
an investigation made by Receiver Walmsley at New Or- 
leans discloses the fact that liabilities of the concern are be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $4,000,000, and the assets which the 
receiver had been able to find would not amount to more 
than $80,000. Mr. Bush said that he could not tell ac- 
curately, but he would estimate the assets of the company 
in this district to be about $150,000. The largest portion 
of the liabilities is foreign. 


NEW. ORLEANS, LA., 


SAVANNAH, GaA., April 1.—In the foreclosure suit of the 
Union Trust Company, of Detroit, print against the Beach 
Manufacturing Company, of New Lacey, an agreement has 
been reached and the validity of the $175,000 of the bonds 
of the company held by the trust company ‘is admitted. The 
sale of the property is ordered unless the company pays 
into the register of the court the sum of $175,000 to redeem 
the bonds. No date is fixed for the sale or for the time for 
the $175,000 to be paid. The decree also provides that if 
the company desires to attack the validity of any of the 
labor claims it must do so within thirty days. A hearing 
to establish the dignity of the claims will be held before 
Special Master George W. Owen in Savannah. The first 
hearing of the foreclosure suit was held in Atlanta October 
25, 1913. The property of the Beach Manufacturing Com- 
pany mentioned in the decree consists of a mill at New 
Lacey and 2,460 acres of timberland in Florida. The com- 
pany has valued its assets at $425,000. The receivers are 
W. R. Beach, of Waycross, and J. M. Matthews, of 
Macon, Ga. 
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ERCULES 

Wire Rope 
combines 
strength, elastic- 
ity, toughness 
and flexibility in 
correct propor- 
tions for maxi- 
mum wire 
service under se- 
vere conditions. 


rope 








There are Others 


Ask Us for Them 





A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco 





Established 1857 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Over Draft Burner Built 


Co. Seattle, Wash. , Smokeless & Sparkless. 


Seattle Boiler Works, 5277 Su, 


Successors to Ballard Boi 





We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 

and Tops 

a Specialty 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 


Repairing Done 
on Short Notice. 
for Stimson Mill Sa 


ler Works. Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Res. Phone Ballard 1209. 











THE FINAL TEST: 





RE-ORDERS. 


You may order once because you're 
talked into it, but you won't come back 
for more unless the goods move. 

Repeat orders from pleased customers made the 
sale of Kees” Metal Building Corners grow 
400% in 1913, 

You can se}l a lot of them. Your profit is liberal. 

Write for prices and free samples TODAY. 


FDKE "aro FREATRICE, NER Box 51. 











““CHAP 
Reduces to board 
and saw logs. M 


you sample pages. 


IN’S LUMBER RECKONER“ 

measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
orocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


AprRIL 4, 1914, 


































This is 

the Paint 
that Defies 
Rust 


The specifications of leading 
architects, engineers, superin- 
tendents and others, where qual- 
ity, durability and real economy 
are desired, call for 


DIXON'S cxsesire PAINT 


It is the most durable protec- 
tion for bridges, boiler fronts, 
smokestacks, water tanks, iron 
fences and in fact any and all 
metal surfaces that are exposed 
to the weather. 


Booklet No. 207-B on request. 


Re 


“ DIXONS © 
SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAINT 

. FOUR COLORS 
“'SEPH Dixon CRUCIBLE © 

JERSEY CITY, NJ 





Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ») N 
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to be Proud of 


































SENECA 
CAMERAS 


That’s the kind of pictures you 
want to make,so get a Seneca 
Camera to-day. 

The camera illustrated here is the 
: new Roll Film Seneca. It has all 
the features and adjustments found 
on cameras three times its bulk. 
It’s a distinctimprovement on the 
old fashioned roll film camera. 
It’s the one for you. 


SENECA CAMERA 
MFG. COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Largest Independent Gamera Makers in the World 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 4c in stamps for which 
please send me postpaid the Seneca 
Hand Book. 





MARES 5 cveccbatheesusssoud sssandasss ; 


Address 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 


Chicago yard men report that local trade conditions 
are not good; the handlers of brick are responsible for 
this. Building operations requiring wood are fairly 
active throughout the city, although 2- and 3-story 
flat buildings are being held up for the want of 
brick, owing to strike by brick loaders. Building per- 
mits issued last month indicate that many small build- 
ings will be erected this spring and next summer. 
These structures will consume large quantities of lum- 
ber and the yard men should be assured of a healthy 
and steady trade all through the coming building sea- 
son. Country retail demand is light for this time of 
year, owing to the reluctance of retailers to anticipate 
their wants until conditions shall be better defined. 
Underlying conditions, however, are healthy, as crop 
prospects are much improved by snow and rains, which 
should have an effect on the country retail lumber 
trade a little later. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 28 aggregated 43,965,000 feet, against 53,466,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
receipts from January 1 to March 28, 1914, amounted 
to 524,248,000 feet, a decrease of 154,954,000 feet over 
the corresponding period last year. Shipments for the 
week ended March 28 were 21,878,000 feet, an increase 
of 2,671,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1913. 
Total shipments from January 1 to March 28, 1914, 
aggregated 230,117,000 feet, 23,269,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period in 
1913. Shingle receipts for the week show an increase 
of 589,000 over the corresponding week in 1913, while 
total receipts from January 1 to March 28, 1914, show 
an increase of 3,106,000. Shipments of shingles for the 
week show a decrease—4,294,000 in amount—over the 
same week last year, while total shipments show a 
decrease of 39,186,000 over the comparative period 
from January 1, 1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 28. 


Lumber. Shingles. 


1914 ee SeTer rrr rere rr rr. 12,055,000 
1913 . Saale arenas ..... 58,466,000 11,466,000 
MACTERUO (25 5 aww ek sib en eer eleteciawn is 589,000 
SO CNSR Fons arco Atelyin a hie whee DPGEDOD «625008 


rOVAL RECELPTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 28 


Lumber. Shingles. 





14 iagiaieaar enc o eraie ae 48,000 110,704,000 
wik . 3 é4s ones oe eee 107,598,000 
SURCRMNG: 1. c's um ea ST5 ie 4b en ee ee eile 3,106,000 
SPOOR © 5s Gin Sis wo we es ee 14954000 kk wo 0:50 


SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED MARCH 28. 


Lumber. Shingles. 


ES eldaiiccc setae Salah cists ea 21,878,000 6,748,000 
DP oe ie ca ae Sak Weigh eval aya te Soe Wo 19,207,000 11,042,000 
SIRE s oe Se ese eee sae SOTA = eke pees 
ROR 5 ia aes ee Aha a ae, ee ee 4,294,000 
rOoTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 28. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
114 .. piu pbae heb aia hernta new eos . . 280,117,000 59,594,000 
1913s anes ieeg see marae fy Se ae Surry Sh . 206,848,000 98,780,000 
SOND 2 Pate Soe Jere nen rene a Ee | | 
POOR oss. e wks se ee Se we mses 39,186,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for week ended April 1 were: 












CLASS— No Value. 
SO. eee ee ee hare i § 3,600 
S 21.000 and under $ 5,000... .2.s.0e0. 97 243,900 

5,000 and under [Oe ereeesere 2 267,200 

10,000 and under ARIE bies. on 0 rsa we 27 373,900 

25,000 and under ee 7 270,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 2 115,000 
The Midway Club, 2-story club house... 1 200,000 
RNR aig he oe olen ce iow une os toes te 182 $ 1,473,600 
Average valuation for week............ ore 8,097 
TOCRIG WTEVIOUS. GUGBE « « 406.665 20.005 5 5:0 227 2,510,425 
Average valuation previous week........ LE 11,059 
Totals corresponding week 1913........ 169 1,915,450 
Totals January 1 to April 1, 1914...... 1,717 18,528,100 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 1,628 »988,095 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 1,094 11,030,100 
Totals corresponding period 1911.......2,403 24,316,245 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 2,066 23,308,090 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 2,468 22,240,025 
Toials corresponding period 1908.......2,010 11,945,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 1,955 14,558,300 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 1,792 1 
Totals corresponding period 1905....... 48 13, 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A slightly better tone to trade is noted; that 
is, more inquiries are being received but actual saies 
are not numerous. The market continues steady, how- 
ever, and prices are well sustained. Low grade stocks 
are said to be low at assembling points and there is a 
steady request for this kind of material. Pattern stock 
is moving readily but there is no urgency to the call 
for other grades. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Many retail yards have been partly 
stripped by a lively local trade in the last month, and 
some good orders are beginning to come in. As there is 
no time to wait for shipments from the far West or the 
South, the northern pine mills are beginning to come in 
for their share of orders once more and the situation looks 
better. The northern pine concerns have held their prices 
steady and now it looks as if they would not lose any- 
thing by their firm attitude. Rains have interfered with 
country hauling, but plenty of business is in sight and 
city building is opening up on fully as large a scale as 
last year. 





Bay City and Saginaw.—The trade in pine is steady 
and only fair in proportion to the usual volume. of busi- 


ness. Some departments of the business report 
trade while others are inclined io be pessimistic. 
are no material changes in quotations. 


a ‘air 
re 





New York.—Little new trade develops and yard; 
trying their best to struggle along with small st ks 
on hand. Inquiries are few and while spring wei: jer 
brings a better feeling the building situation is dull ind 
the whole market here continues its former wa ng 
attitude. 


ire 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The better weather is causing s.ine 
improvement in sales, but trade is not on as gov a 
scale as sometimes at this season. A larger volume 


is looked for during this month, as there is bound to })e q 
fair amount of building going on. The largest ile 
nowadays is in the common grades and little patiorn 
stock is called for. Wholesale stocks have become some- 
what depleted, but dealers are putting off the purci.ase 
of supplies. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Retail dealers are orde: ing 
more liberally tnan at any other time this season. Orcers 
that have been hanging fire owing to unfavorable weather 
for outside work earlier in the month are being filled 
and the general trend is toward a healthier market. <A 
better supply than usual at this time of year is repoited 
in the wholesale yards and so far comparatively little 
contracting for stock at the mills. A number of dealers 
had considerable stock left over at upper lake points 
at the close of the season and it is probable that buy ng 
at mill points will not become heavy, unless the trade 
shows that the lumber will be needed. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Nearly all the large producers have 
marked the base price of spruce dimension to $25. Som: 
sales continue to be made at $24.50, however. In the 
present state of the market, adversely affected by the 
backward spring weather, retailers are disposed to do a 
little shopping around before paying the higher price, 
The best authorities expect that the quotation of $25 
base will be maintained. Several manufacturers whos: 
mills are still :unning claim they have enough future 
orders booked to make looking for further business 
unnecessary for many weeks. To comprehend the sittia- 
tion it should be remembered that it is not always easy 
to obtain prompt deliveries in the transitory period 
between the closing of the winter mills and the opening 
of the summer mills; also, that extensive building opera- 
tions are awaiting more favorable weather which is 
certain to come within a short time now. Random is 
moving slowly, but there is a firmer tendency. There 
is an attempt to get $21.50 for 2/3, and $22.50 for { 
For 2/5, 2/6 and 2/7 the price ranges from $20 to $21 
There are more sales of 2/8 at 323 than at $22.50. Demand 
is dull for 2/10 and 2/12, quotations being $24 to $24 50 
and $24.50 to $25, respectively. Millmen who are holding 
out for $23 for spruce covering boards find it hard to gei 
business. Even at $22.50 there are few sales. Deman+ is 
also quiet for No. 2 matched spruce boards. The price 
ranges from $24.50 to $25 for lengths of 10 to 16 feet 
The refusal of the customs officials to admit duty free 
beaded spruce boards from Canada aids in maintaining 
the price. 


New York.—Opinions differ as to the market outlook. 
Some vards have a good supply on hand, but much lower 
than usual for this time of year. Inquiries come along 
a little better, expecting a fairly active building situa- 
tion. New plans, however, continue to come out slowly 
and there is very little snap to the situation. Spruce 
at mills is in good supply and well held and notwith- 
standing the dullness in other lines wholesalers report 
a good run of prices. 


Elkins, W. Va.—Although an improvement in the price 
offered for spruce has been observed during March, so 
far as can be learned, spruce is about stationary. How- 
ever, producers of this wood expect a still further increase 
as the season shall advance. They feel justified in having 
permitted their stock to accumulate. There is room for 
improvement in prices and in the amount of business. 
The price has not been such, however, as to lead any of 
the mills to suspend operation because of inability to 
move their product. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The cedar market is seasonable; stocks har- 
vested during winter were not large. Some of the 
winter’s cut is reported to have been left in the woods 
owing to lack of ice roads. Therefore, the supply is 
not going to be as heavy as expected last fall and prices 
should consequently be firmer. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Prices on everything in the white 
cedar list are stiffening. They are about on a par with 
those of Jast spring and the prospects are that there will 
be advances as soon as the summer trade shall fairly 
open. Three-inch round posts are the only item higher 
than last year. They have advanced 20 percent owing to 
the scarcity that has developed, and 7-foot posts are 
quoted at 6 cents at the yards. Owing to the curtailed 
production higher prices appear likely as soon as the new 
stock shall be in shipping condition. 





~ 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The movement is fair and the range of prices 
in the main is firm. Demand does not vary greatly, how- 
ever, from that of the last six weeks; neither is there 
much improvement in sight for the immediate future. 
Plain oak is still a leader and promises to remain in the 
van indefinitely. In view of the trade last year present 
demand is light and the market lacks snap owing to the 
consuming and distributing interests making only such 
purchases as are absolutely necessary for their more 
pressing requirements. Low grade cottonwood and guin 
are moving steadily, but the upper grades are slow. 
Chestnut is slow. In the northern hardwoods, while the 
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ent is not heavy, considerable strength is notice- 


moy\ . 

able the principal woods. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report that there is 
in erable inquiry and comparatively little ordering. 


The jarge consumers generally have stocks to carry them 
_ and will buy as little as possible until the spring 
in shipping condition. Prices are firm, and it is 





kn that the cut of northern hardwood is lighter than 
ust Southern stock appears to be firmer in price and 
5 to be active elsewhere, although not much is doing 
ink 

Bay City and Saginaw.—Reports from manufacturers 
of iwood lumber are encouraging. Demand continues 


act at a range of prices better than ruled a year 
iipments are brisk and the situation is encouraging. 





st. Louis, Mo.—An iniprovement is noticeable in the 
d tor all items on the hardwood list and, as there 


is prospect of the present good weather continuing, the 
bett-rment will be more pronounced. This condition of 
the market is strengthening prices generally. Plain 
saweul White oak is still the best item in demand and 
wl and red quartered oxk are also in good request. 
D ish and choice poplar are also good sellers and 
demand for these items is increasing. Cottonwood is also 
in 1d request and there is more life in this item 
th there has been for some time. Better vrices are 
he btained wnen immediate shipment can be made. 
Kansas City, Mo.—All items are fairly active, especially 
‘ oak flooring, which has been about the only hard- 
wo item to show much “pep” for several weeks. 
Dealers who advanced their flooring prices a few weeks 
ib eport that they are not having any trouble getting 
orders at the new level, which indicates that buyers are 
willing to pay the price when they need the stock. There 
still is a rather wide range of prices, which is hard to 
explain when it is considered that mill stocks are not 
large and that there is every prospect of a good demand 
when the building season shall get well under way. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Despite a slight increase in business 
with northern furniture manufacturers and other interests 
since the moderation of the weather in the northern half 
of the United States, business is still rather irregular, 
or two days of good demand being followed by a 
period of comparative quiet. Evidently many feelers 
are being put out by consuming and distributing interests 
and these are resulting in rather less business than was 


expected. But although buyers show a disposition to go 
slowly in placing orders holders are equally slow about 
making concessions. Prices generally are firmly held and 
practically no lumber is on the bargain counter. Plain 
oak is moving at a satisfactory rate and quartered oak 


is selling moderately. There is a good demand for the 
lower grades of cottonwood and gum as the box manu- 
facturers continue to do a good business and are eager 
to secure enough stock with which to meet the needs of 
their plants. Ash sells readily in all grades and there 


s a very good demand reported for sap gum in the 
cher grades. While there is more interest shown in 
reid gum there is nothing to indicate that there has been 
ny appreciable increase in sales of this lumber. ‘Cotton- 
weod in the higher grades fails to share the strength 


shown by the lower. This also applies to box bourds 
which are comparatively slow. Holders of cypress still 
plain of inability to make satisfactory headway in 
sale of anything above shops. Export business is 
still quiet and no important improvement is indicated as 
probable in this department in the immediate future. 


Louisville, Ky.—Hardwood men report that business 
lias shown a decided improvement, more orders having 
ome in last week than during the entire preceding part 
of last month, according to reports from some houses. 
The fact that the market has remained strong in spite of 
le quiet demand of the first three months of the vear 

s shown buyers that nothing is to be gained by holding 

ind belated orders are now being placed. Consumers 
remained out of the market as long as possible, buying as 
eeded, in some cases wiring orders and having ship- 
nents followed by tracers, but a little more liberal policy 
n evidence. Prices, which have been steady, are firm, 
ind no immediate changes in quotations are expected. 
‘Juartered oak, chestnut and ash are probably the best 
ellers. Plain oak shows some improvement, some large 
ks of No. 1 common and better having moved recently. 





Elkins, W. Va.—Improvement has been steady the last 
ont in price and demand. Although operators and 
holesalers are not being crowded with orders, demand 
s been sufficiently strong to give a tone of strength and 
tability to the market and has had the effect of en- 
cing prices somewhat. Although car stock is not ata 
remium because of the disinclination of the railroads to 
ike extensive purchases, on the other hand most of the 
ndard woods are in a great deal of demand. Oak, 
hoth plain and quartered, white and red, is holding 
own, 








New Orleans, La.—Like the other woods hardwoods 
em to be marking time, gaining slowly on the domestic 
ide and checked to some extent on the export side by 
* political disturbances in Europe. Oak and ash are 
d to be leading the call, with improved demand for 
im. Prices stay about as they were. 
Ashland, Ky.—Call for oak shows a small improvement 
id orders are more numerous. Railroad inquiry is light 
if probably will continue so until the rate matter wili 
ive been settled. Prices are steady. 





New York.—The movement continues on a fairly satis- 
‘actory trend but business has not increased as rapidly 
“S looked for earlier in the month. Building operations 
“pen up little and the manufacturing trade shows few 
igns of improvement. While there is little pessimism 
there is also little optimism so far as the immediate 
‘mprovement is concerned. Piano factories have been 
putting cut some inquiries but there is still plenty of 
stock available for all purposes and competition in the 
hardwood market is decidedly keen. 








Buffalo, N. Y.—At most yards trade is said to show 
up fairly well, although it has displayed no additional 
activity during the last two or three weeks. The volume 
of business is hardly as large as “t is normally at this 


. 






season and buyers show the same tendency as for some 
time to take as little stock as possible. The chief wood 
meving at a number of yards is maple and its price 
holds firm, being about the same as a year ago. Plain 
oak is in fair inquiry, but not very firm, owing to the 
large stock offering. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is tuning up 
slowly, but dealers are becoming more hopeful over trade 
conditions. Manufacturers are adding some snap to the 
situation by ordering more freely and are disposed to 
have the stock shipped promptly. Maple, birch, brown 
ash and basswood are perhaps the best sellers. Prices are 
firm and the prospects are that there will be no immediate 
concessions in quotations. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men for the greater part 
have joined the other manufacturers and dealers in the 
statement that trade is not what it ought to be, and that 
notwithstanding the arrival of the season when the demand 
ought to pick up appreciably, no decided improvement 
is to be noted. To be sure, distribution is larger than 
it has been, the impediments imposed by the weather 
having been removed, but there is not that activity in 
the buying which had been looked for, and members of 
the trade have been forced to defer their hopes for a 
marked revival. Prices are in the main easy, though 
most of the hardwoods have held up better than other 
divisions of the lumber traue. Stocks can now be shipped 
without trouble, but this is benefiting sellers only in a 
moderate degree for the reason that it also enables yards 
to draw upon their assortments, which are in numerous 
instances large. Oak of good quality is perhaps as 
steady as any of the woods, with prices for the lower 
grades attractive from the buyers’ point of view, but 
with the inquiry not nearly so spirited as might be 
expected. Chestnut still shows no appreciable quickening 
in activity, and other woods, while in better shape, fail 
to bring such returns as would leave adequate margins 
of profit. In the foreign business matters are much as 
they have been, with the accumulations on the other side 
still far larger than could be desired, and with the buyers 
encouraged to hold out for concessions or stimulated to 
take exceptions with regard to quality and otherwise. 


Boston, Mass.—Business is better than it was a few 


weeks ago, and prices are more uniform. A feature 
of the market is the effort to interest trade in Philip- 
pine mahogany. This wood is being offered here in 


lengths of 6 to 16 feet and widths of 6 to 16 inches. 
A good proportion of widths are over 12 inches and 
about half the lengths more than 14 feet. In the 
domestic hardwoods, maple and oak have proved the most 
popular the iast few days. Plain oak, 1 inch, is bringing 
$61 to $66, and maple, $33 to $40. Quotations for other 
woods, inch, are: Brown ash, $58 to $60; basswood, $43 
to $45; red birch, $54 to $56; sap birch, $44 to $47; cherry, 
$95 to $100; whitewood, $58 to $61; white quartered 
oak, $88 to $92. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—An analysis of the hardwood situa- 
tion proves it to be one of waiting and this seems to 
cover the question. Manufacturers and dealers are firm 
with their stock and buyers are placing orders for just 
what is actually needed for immediate requirements and 
appear to be waiting for something to develop, but do not 
seem to be able to name just what it will be. Meantime 
there are many inquiries, indicating a disposition to keep 
well posted, evidently expecting to do some general buy- 
ing in the near future. There is no especial movement in 
any wood, plain oak being favored as a general rule. 
Maple seems to be growing in favor. Trade in chestnut 
is slow, low grades being in best request. Low grades of 
cottonwood, poplar. basswood, gum as well as other 
woods suitable for box making, are in active demand at 
satisfactory prices. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good hardwoods appear to have tie 
eall. Oak, chestnut, and poplar are on the more active 
lists. Maple flooring and white oak are attracting atten- 
tion. Low grades are selling freely in manufacturing 
centers and buying appears to go into the late summer 
with deliveries. Many mills are troubled with poor roads 
and are unable to make prompt shipments. 





~ 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Prices are fairly steady but the volume of 
new business is light. The weather the last week has 
created some inquiry among suburban yards, but actual 
buying continues small. Stocks at the northern mills 
are generally broken, with the mills running full time. 
Manufacturers say that the tone of the inquiry indicates 
a brisk trade as soon as the building weather shall 
become more favorable. 


Bay City and Saginaw.—Hemlock lumber is also moving 
fairly well at $17 and $19 for piece stuff and boards. 
Less hemlock will be cut thar last year, in eastern 
Michigan, according to estimates of manufacturers. 

tia inet peel ° 

New York.—Prices are well held for hemlock. Building 
demand is consuming little and retailers have moved 
practically no stocks the last four or five weeks, except 
what they sent out last week on accumulated business. 
Suburban building activity is the only merit and retailers 
are simply feeling their way to refrain from putting 
out the usual sizable blocks usually placed during March 
and Aprii. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A little increase is reported in yard 
trade, as the weather has been such as to encourage 
building, but business has not opened up to any large 
extent. <A great deal of improvement is looked for in 
the near future, as soon as the building trade shall 
become active. Stocks in wholesale yards show the 
effects of the depletion that is always manifest just 
before the opening of navigation. Prices have been 
hoiding firm and there is no expectation that declines 
will occur. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market continues in a 
rather unsettled condition, due largely to direct ship- 
ments from Michigan mills to consumers. This source 
of supply is being gradually depleted and Pennsylvania 
and local wholesalers who have been standing pat on 
their prices expect to get their share of business as soon 
as building cperations take on more activity. Dealers 
are getting more business right along and better things 
are looked for with continued favorable weather for new 
building. 











LOGGERS! 











Getting 
the Logs 


—In spite of ground 
conditions, whether it’s 
wet or dry, with heavy or 
light underbrush, is the 
specialty of our “horseless 
skidder” — the Clyde 
Ground Skidder equipped 
with mechanical rehauls 
for every line. 


—You will be interested 
in reading an article on 


Horseless 
Skidding 


which will appear in the 
next issue of “Steam Ma- 
chinery.” 


— Send us your name 
and address zow and we'll 
see that you receive a 
copy! 








CLYDE IRON WORKS 


Head Office & Factory: DULUTH, U.S.A. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


414-416 Carondelet St.. NEW ORLEANS >» 
591 Germania Bank Bldg., SAVANNAH, GA. 
343 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
18th and Upshur St.. PORTLAND, ORE. 
522 First Ave. S., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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ie 50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for im- 
mediate shipment from our 


@| yard at St. Louis. 
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Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction- 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and service presenting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 
Multnomah Hotel Co. 
Ps H. C. Bowers. Mer. ——_Y) 
HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Sts., SAN FRANCISCO 














































NEW Excellent 
CENTRAL Cafe Now 
: : Under Our 
Joos Own Man- 
agement 
yeaa Merchants 
, me Lunch 50c 
oe Dinner $1.00 
FUR- . Excellent ala 
NISHED Carte Service 

















TAKE OUR AUTO OR ANY TAXI-CAB FROM FERRIES 
OR DEPOT AT THE EXPENSE OF THE HOTEL 
250 ROOMS—SINGLE AND EN SUITE—200 BATHS 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 














































All 
Lumbermen 


MAKE THEIR 
HEADQUARTERS 


at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 





| 
| 
woad Three Beautiful Cafes 


( With ae Water, - $1.50 per day 





| Rox Room Rates | 1 Wik $10 oe dey 


With Bath a Toilet, $2. 50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 








Boston, Mass.—Backward spring weather is mainly 
responsible for the failure to establish the price of 
eastern hemlock boards, clipped, on a firm basis of $24. 


Manutacturers say that the supply will be too light to 
fill all the orders they expect to book when spring 
building shall get fairly under way. ‘The abundant offer- 
ing of North Carolina roofers at from $3 to $4 less than 
hemlock also has an adverse effect on prices. Under 
normal conditions hemlock is much more popular for 
building purposes than the cheaper article from the 
south, so it is fair to assume that the present slump 
is only temporary. Meantime $23 is the usual price paid 
ior hemlock boards in carlots. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Demand holds up well but prices are 
still weak in sympathy with yellow pine. Dry stocks are 
said not to be large. Dealers’ stocks are seasonably 
light; dealers are expected to be in the market for larger 
erders in the near future. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The movement of this wood is only fair for 
manufacturing grades, but no serious price depression 
is appArent. susiness is just naturally slow. There is 
some demand for firsts and seconds in this market, but 
common and cuil grades are not moving to any extent, 





Boston, Mass.—There is very little @emand for poplar. 
The wider widths are suffering from this inactivity more 
than the regular sizes. Whereas two years ago a cus- 
tomer could not find ones and twos at less than $67, 
today it is easy to supply such wants at $61, and fhere 
are those who would be willing to accept $58. <A few 
years ago there was a steady demand for poplar from 
builders of sleighs and carriages, but the tremendous 
idvance of the automobile industry has cut into the 
carriage business, and it has been seven years since 
Boston and southern New England had a good old- 
fashioned winter with enough snow to make sleighing 
an attractive pastime. One Boston firm has been trying 
for two years to sell a large lot of 2-inch poplar and has 
failed to find a customer, although willing to make a 
radical concession to avoid further sacrifice. 

Baltimore, Md.—Demand is held down to moderate 
proportions and some divisions are characterized by pro- 
nounced quiet. This is especially the case with respect 
to the lower grades of lumber, for which inquiry has been 
halting not only in the domestic market, but abroad as 
well. It can not be said that production has run far 
ihnead of other years, and especially during the last two 
months the output has not gone beyond moderate pro- 
portions 3ut the requirements have been by no means 

Z yard men holding back as much as possible, and 
the congestion of the foreign markets especially shutting 
off an outlet which at other times has served to take 
eare of the surplus fairly well. It so happened that the 
domestic and the foreign trade became quiet at the 
same time, which has resulted in considerable pressure 
upon the range of prices, so that values are not remunera- 
tive in divisions and barely holding their own in 
others. 





some 


Ashland, Ky.—A fair 
the mills, although the 
ind export standpoints. 
are small. 


amount of business is reaching 
inquiry is heavy from domestic 
All mills are in operation. Stocks 
Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Millmen claim to be well supplied 
with orders and are not taking on new business except at 
their price. They also claim that there is nothing like an 
acc umul — of any grade, with more or less of a short- 
age in the low grades. Dealers in this section admit that 
+n in the poplar field is somewhat improved, 
iltho 1 nothing like it should be. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The poplar trade 
der the circumstances. There is a good demand for wide 
sizes from automobile factories. Dry stocks are still fairly 
large and dealers are not buying fast. Prices at the Ohio 
River are: Firs and seconds, $56; No. 1 common, $34; 
No. 2 common, $25, and No. 3 common, $18.50. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Fir and spruce 
orders have 


is fairly strong un- 












yard stock is still quiet. Some 
been received, it is true, but the demand 
lacks snap. The railroad trade is very quiet and manu- 
facturers’ agents do not look for an improvement in 
the immediate future. 


Portland, Ore.—A fair volume of trade is reported but 
at prices that do not satisfy the lumber manufacturers 
nor the loggers. Particularly the latter complain of pre- 
vailing prices and some say they will remain idle all 
summer unless prices shall improve. The feeling among 
lumbermen, however, is that a substantial improvement 
will be noted in the near future. The volume of business 
offering is said to be good, indicating that there is an 
actual demand that will have to be supplied soon. 


Tacoma, Wash.—There is a good volume of business 
with some inquiries from the yards, and spasmodic rail- 
road buying. Prices, however, are low and the mills are 
making some sharp price concessions that Seem unneces- 
sary, even on long timbers where the business must come 
to this market. Most of the mills make the report that 
ihere is a fair volume of business but that prices are low 
and weak with keen competition, which indicates it is the 
fault of the millmen that prices are as they rule today. 
Timbers can probably be bought on an $8 basis. Chances 
appear good for an improved market when spring business 
shall open, if output is not increased so fast that the 
market will be upset. 





Seattle, Wash.—No change can be notcd in the market 
for fir lumber. Orders and inquiries are about the same 
in volume as fer several weeks, and prices are without 
change, based on the lowest figures known for many 
years, and which should attract much heavier buying. 
Advances are inevitable as the active season approaches, 


Kansas City, Mo.—The mills all report a scarcity of fir 
dimension, but despite that fact some of them are 
offering that item at attractive prices. In straight cars 
dimension can be had for $6 off and some sales have 
been reported as low as $6.50 off. There is a noticeable 
dearth of drop siding all along the Coast. Red cedar 
siding still is being quoted at $3.50 off by most of the 
mills although some have such light stocks that they are 


— 


asking $2.50 of€ and even more. Demand for fir ing 
cedar siding is somewhat brisker than it was a week 





10, 
Chicago.—Conditions are said to be a little more s: js. 
factory. Inquiries for shop lumber are more num us 
and with anything like a normal building year the faci. ry 


trade should pick up rapidly. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Mill stocks of western pine ire 
getting into much better shipping condition than :) ey 
were two weeks ago and manufacturers are accep ng 
orders for nearly all the items in demand in the ; il 
trade. Some of the mills are shipping their new t. 
although most of them have not begun to send it t. 
There are numerous offerings of box material at fi:)y 
prices. ‘The prices throughout the list are strong d 
prospects are regarded by the dealers as very favor: Je 
for a good spring’s trade in western pine, 

Boston, Mass.—The temporary dullness of the luni! or 
business, for which a backward spring is respons 
is reflected in the quietness experienced by dealers jy 
western white pine. Manufacturers insist on such | 
prices that the demand must be spirited before a 
tomer can be induced to give an order. For insta: e, 
uppers, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4, are held at $100.50 to $103.50, 
and consumers who remember it was easy to buy ig 
quality a few years ago for about $50 are reluctant to 
give an order until they know they have a custor.er 
who will buy the goods at a profit. Other quotations on 
western white pine this week are: Uppers, 24-inch «aiid 
3-inch, $110.50; 4-inch, $120.50; selects, 4-4, 5 6-4 d 
8-4, $90.50 to $93.50; 244-inch and 38-inch, $105.50; 4-inch, 
$115.50; fine common, 4-4, 5-4 and 6-4, $75.50; 2-i: 
$78.50; 24-inch and 38-inch, $90.50; 4-inch, $103.50; No. 1 
cuts, 4-4, $57.50; 5-4, $65.50; 6-4, $65.50; 8-4, $68.50; 2:4- 
inch and 38-inch, $90.50; barn board, dressed and matched, 
10-inch, No. 1, 40.50; S8-inch, $38.50; No. 2, 10-inch, 
$35.50; S-ineh, $33.50 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco.— The redwood lumber market is firm 
and prices have advanced materially in California. Suffi- 
cient stock has been sold ahead, for shipment to foreign 
countries and the East, to insure the stability of the 
market here. The volume of shipments is as large as a 
year ago, and the mills are well supplied with orders 
The outlook for eastern rail shipments is excellent, with 
somewhat better prices. 


h 

















Kansas City, Mo.—The local market is in a listless 
condition. Demand is usually light at this time of year 
and it appears to be even less than usual because yards 
have stocked up fairly well and have not had any demand 
from builders. Manufacturers are not offering con- 
cessions in price to try to stimulate demand. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.--Sales of 
aggregated about the as during the week previous. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, continues active and sold at from $26.50 
to $28, a few export orders being included. No. 2 sold at 
$25 tg $26.25; No. 3, $18 to $18.50. Inch edge box, $14.50 to 
$15.70; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, $12.50 to $13. Six- 
inch box, $15 to $16; S-inch, $16 to $16.50; 10-inch, $17 to 
$17.50; 12-inch, £18. Edge box, 5/4, $15.50 to $16; 6/4 edge 
box, $15.50 to $16.50. Nos, 1 and 2 bark strips, $19; box 
bark strips, $11 to $13.50. No. 1, 13/16-ineh flooring, $26.51 
to $28.50; No. 2, $25.75 to $26.50; No. 3, $21.25 to $22.50: 
No. 4, $14 to $15. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; 
No. 2, $15.50 to $16; No. 3, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 4, $10. No 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $18.25 to $19; No. 2, $17 to $17.50; No 
3, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 4, $10 to $11.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $26.50 to $27.50; No. 3 
$22 to $28. Six-inch roofers, $15.75 to $16.50; 8-inch, $16 
to $17.50; 10-inch, $16.75 to $18; 12-inch, $18. Lath, 
framing, $17.50. 


North Carolina pine 
same 


last week 

















New York.-—There is only a fairly active distribution of 
shortleaf pine. Stocks at mill points are reported in gooil 
supply and large buyers here are unwilling to anticipate 
their wants for any considerable period. Prices are off 
and no immediate prospect of improvement presents 
itself. New building undertakings are far below thi 
amount ordinarily looked for at this period of the year 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade continues on a steady basis 
showing improvement over last month, and it is ex 
pected that the coming month will continue to show a 
better state of affairs. March with some handlers of 
stock was fully 3C€ percent above the total of either 
January or February, so that dealers feel much en- 
couraged. Prices have not yet begun to get higher, but 
they are holding at a firm level. 


Baltimore, Md.—Deniand continues to be very indiffer- 
ent, while the range of prices does not leave much 
profit. To be sure calls for lumber have become more 
numerous during the last week, favorable weather having 
enabled the builders, among others, to prosecute their 
work with little or no interruption. 3ut the offerings 
have been so free that this increase in. demand was 
nardly felt, and proved of asbolutely no effect so far 
as quotations are concerned. Stocks on the wharves 
are large, this applying chiefly to the lower grades of 
air-dried lumber, but even the kiln-dried supplies are 
very free and concessions are being held out to stimulate 
the movement. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for North Carolina pine is 
fairly satisfactory and the supply is about normal. Al- 
though some people expected a greater volume of business 
by the last of March, a careful study of the situation 
shows that the shortleaf people have less cause for com- 
plaint than some who specialize in other kinds of lumber. 
North Carolina roofers are in moderate demand. The 
price usually asked is $19 for 6-inch and $20 for 8-inch, 
but a well-informed buyer can find opportunities to supply 
his needs at 50 cents less. Sales are being made at the 
higher prices, however, with an increasing frequency 
that is encouraging. Rough edge is selling well, yet not 
so briskly as might be expected by the second week of 
spring. For rail lumber $31.50 has been obtained, but 
50 cents less is sometimes taken, especially when the 
rough edge customer is in no great hurry for delivery. 
Partition is somewhat dull. For 13-16/3%4-inch, $31.50 is 
the top price. Sales are reported at $31. 
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SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Reports differ materially in regard to the 
con’.tion of the yellow pine market. Some reports are 
io .ve effect that yard business increased the last week 
and others that a noticeable decrease has been evidenced 
in quiries and orders. Shipments are said to be fair, 
ho er, on all sides and railroads continue to keep out 
of ie market in a very decided manner and there is 
litt to be expected from them until the end of their 
fis year, or until at least they get some relief from 
the interstate Commerce Commission. 





K.onsas City, Mo. 
il improvement. 


Trade in southern pine has shown a 
The weather has been more set- 


eri 
tle ind builders in the cities have had a better oppor- 
tu to push their work so that it is getting to the 
lu r stage rapidly. Demand at the country yards 
has been small. Farmers are not spending much time 
wit!) building as their fields need attention. Also the 
last few days have been rainy in the greater part of the 
Kansas City territory and that fact has slowed down 
the country demand also. Southern pine mills report 
that their order files are well filled and that their supplies 
of dry stock are broken. Petter weather has prevailed 


at (ue mills the last few weeks, however, arid shipments are 
bes uning to come through much more promptly. Railroad 
In « has been somewhat in evidence the last week, 
bn t has not been heavy. A hopeful sign is the action 
of the Cotten Belt, which has asked the State’s per- 
iuission to issue bonds for $1,700,000 to buy new equip- 
ment. Lhe road purposes to buy 1,560 freight cars and 
100 flat cars. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis yellow pine situation is 
tting better every day. Although orders are not com- 
i 1 with a rush, there is a steady increase in the call. 
Inquiries, too, are more numerous. The line yards, 
country retailers and factories are all sending in some 
sizable orders, and in most cases they call for immediate 
shipments, indicating that stocks are either depleted en- 
tirely or are getting so low that they need replenishing. 
In fact, some of the orders are marked ‘‘rush.’”’ From 
reports sent in by traveling salesmen many of the latter 

of orders will come in soon. On items calling for 
juick shipments, the prices are firm, and on others not so 

1 in demand there is a stiffening, with higher prices 

sight. 


New Orleans, La.—Reports conflict, but it does not 
ear that the situation for the week is much changed 
er way. Domestic buyers are cautious and apparently 
picious of the price, which continues rather weak 
pots. The export market continues rather quiet aiso. 

No definite line is obtainable upon railroad purchases. 
Notwithstanding the general dissatisfaction with market 
onditions it is reported that a number of the mills shut 
lown during the early part of the year are planning 
to resume this week. 


New York.—The building demand shows such moderate 
tivity as compared with a year ago, that the longleaf 
market is hampered by the unwillingness of buyers 
to take any chance on price developments. Certainly 
1otations are low enough to tempt buyers, but stocks 
yards are in good supply and there seems no 
for anxiety as to future supplies. Shipments 
ire promptly made and with the exception of special 
there is little activity. As a rule the largest 
wholesalers say that their business for the first three 
mnths of this vear is well under that of the correspond- 
ng period of 1913. 


imong 


occasion 








Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—Trade has begun to show improvement 
nd some dealers report it about normal for this time 
of year, while others say there is not as much doing 
usual, 3uilding work is beginning to start up in 
‘ood shape and will increase during the next few weeks, 
with « prospect of becoming about as active as usual 
iuring the spring. Mills ask higher prices for stock 
nd the market maintains a firm level, although orders 
generally for small quantities of lumber. 


Boston, Mass.—Prices sag a little. Several firms de- 
ne to make more than ordinary concessions, and are 
tiently waiting for the market to strengthen, but they 
in the minority. The recent spurt in the sale of 
\rkansas partition, %/3%4-inch, probably accounts for the 
liness in that article, retailers being well stocked. It 
hard to get more than $28 for it. In the following 
uotations for yellow pine flooring, sales at the higher 
gures are rare: Edge grain A, $40.50 to $42; edge grain 
5, $388 to $89; edge grain C, $30 to $32; flat grain A, 
' to $30; flat grain B, $27.5¢ to $28.50. Although No. 2 
ouimon yellow pine is being quoted at $19 for 6-inch 
ind $20 for 8-inch, buyers are usually able to place what 
orders they have at 50 cents less. Demand for longleaf 
vellow pine timber and plank has picked up a little the 
last few days, but it could be much better, as regards 
vard deliveries. But special steamer orders from the 
South have been placed in good volume, although the 
margin of profit is small. The mills have found difficulty 
in filling orders on time because of excessive rains that 
have flooded large areas. The following prices are being 
inaintained with reasonable firmness: 6-inch, $29; 8-inch, 
32; 10-inch, $84; 12-inch, $38; 14-inch, $43; 16-inch, $48. 


Baltimore, Md.—Georgia pine men say that demand 
eaves much to be desired, while as to prices there 
ppears to be a widespread unsettlement, combined with 

keenness of competition that prevents recovery. An 
uspection of the yards here will show that stocks are 
large. Many wholesalers would find it difficult to aug- 
‘ent their holdings because they would have no room 
for the additional supplies. And such is the pressure 
‘pon ihe trade that prospective orders bring out a rivalry 
in the bidding which cuts profits to the lowest possible 
limit. It is difficult in some instances to see how the 
uccessful bidders can come out with a margin, but of 
course the explanation lies in the fact that they have 
heen able to pick un stocks at bargain figures. Heavy 
timbers, among others, are in decidedly plentiful supply. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—New lists indicate a further stiffening 
of yellow pine prices in the Southwest. Retailers say 
that they are still held up in making deliveries owing 
to bad roads and are waiting for a further advance in 
“pring weather before taking up the question of making 
new purch¥ses. Shipments are slower and some com- 
plaint is heard of the inability of railroads to keep up 


the usual prompt movement of stocks from 
burgh market. 


the Pitts- 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While demand is still light the tone 
of the market is good. Dealers realize that they can not 
expect much buying until consumption shall be heavier, 
as retailers are carrying fair stocks and are likely not to 
buy more until there is a good outward movement. Prices 
remain unchanged at recent quotations but prospects are 
strong for much better prices. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Business improves gradually and in 
volume is below expectations, season considered. There 
is a fair movement of yard stock in mixed and straight 
cars and some railway purchases of car siding, etc., are 
noted. Movements of schooner cargoes from the Teche 
mills to Atlantic coast points are continued in con- 
siderable volume. Prices are reported unchanged, but 
are well held. 

Chicago.—There is some betterment in this market 
and mixed car business is called good. Factory stock 
is making a better showing as to sales and the volume 
of inquiries lends belief to a further betterment in a 
short time. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress conditions show an improve- 
ment but they are not as rapid, as are some other classes 
of lumber. 3ecause a continued fair amount of buying 
has been done during the last few weeks and the weather 
has been such that the requirements have not been 
heavy, stocks in the yards and also in the hands of the 
consumers are in fair shape; therefore no great amount 
of purchasing will be done until the stocks begin to 
run low. However, when stock is wanted it is wanted 
in a hurry. Prices are expected to advance when buying 
shall begin in earnest. Salesmen are sending in good 
reports on conditions in their territories and write to 
their houses that an improvement in the cypress trade 
is not very far off and better prices will come with the 
increased business. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The trade in cypress has been better 
the last week than at any previous time this year, 
according to reports of dealers and salesmen. Inquiries 
especially are good and give every indication of a good 
trade the next few months. The retail yards are sending 
in most of the inquiries and they show that the opening 
of the building season will bring in plenty of business. 
Factories still are rather sparing with their orders. 
Prices have held firm and some of the mills are asking 
a little more for certain items than they were a few 
weeks ago. The range of prices is not wide and the 
market may be said to be healthy. 


New York.—New business comes in slowly. Straight 
ear orders are lacking and competition on the few in- 
quiries in the market is decidedly keen. Yards are buy- 
ing only in limited quantities and owing to the dull 
winter’s condition as to prospective building, interior 
finish factories have been doing little, but find their 
present low supplies are ample to cope with the pre- 
vailing demand for at least several weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for cypress is about seasonable 
and the market shows more firmness than a number of 
weeks ago. Yard stocks here are in average assortment. 


Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for cypress lumber has im- 
proved considerably the last few days, retail yards 
having permitted their stocks to get low. Prices continue 
somewhat irregular. Cypress ones and twos, inch, are 
quoted at $44.50 to $46; 14%4-inch and 114-inch, $47 to $49; 
2-inch, $50.25 to $52.25; 38-inch, $58.50 to $61; No. 1 shop, 
inch, $28.50 to $29.50: 11%4-inch and 1%4-inch, $36 to $37; 
2-inch, $38.75 to $39.75. 








Baltimore, Md.—Demand has shown indications of an 
expansion in consequence of the growing requirements of 
the builders. Cypress, however, does not appear to be 
used in the proportion that was called for not so long 
ago in consequence of the substitution of other woods, 
and the general tone of the trade is quiet, with prices 
fairly steady, but at a rather low level. Yards are in 
the market only when they actually need the lumber, the 
tendency being to defer all purchases not absolutely 
needed. There is an almost complete absence of specu- 
lative buying, which attitude is encouraged by the action 
of some of the manufacturers who have sought to stimu- 
late direct buying, with the result that the producers 
are expected to carry the yards. 


Columbus, Ohlo.—Demand for cypress appears to be 
increasing in this territory, although prices have made no 
change. Quotations are generally believed to be too low. 
Shipments are coming out promptly and dealers are in- 


clined to increase their stocks. Orders from the East are 


still the feature of the trade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for all grades holds up well 
and prices are steady as usual. Low grades are still the 
fastest sellers and plahing mill stock is in good request. 
With the epening soon of the building,season there should 
be a much improved demand for selects and better. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—There seems to be little immediate hope for 
red cedar shingles. The market is absolutely featureless. 
The only redeeming feature is that cars in transit are 
not numerous, although the number is sufficient to supply 
the demand. White cedars are selling fairly well at 
previous quotations. Demand for lath continues strong, 
with prices firm. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Some increase in business is re- 
ported, an advance of 5 cents last week having put prices 
where they were a while back, firm at $1.55 for stars and 
$1.85 for clears at the mill. Business is light and runs to 
single cur ana mixed car orders. 


SILO FIXTURES 


We make a Specialty of furnish- 
ing Lumber Dealers complete 
SILO FIXTURES. 

We sell you the Doors, Hoops, 
Anchors, Base Anchors and 





























other Silo Parts. Buy your 

Staves with your yard stock, and 
— save money, or we can furnish you 
q the complete Silos. 


Our Hinge Doors and Fixtures 
are the most complete, modern 
and up-to-date silo parts on the 
market. Our prices are reasonable. 
We make doors designed for Wood, Brick, Concrete 
and Tile Silos. 
Write us TO-DAY for prices and full descrip- 
tion or any information regarding Silos. 


STORM LAKE TANK AND SILO CO. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 
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When Will You Be in the Market? 


We want the privilege of quoting 
you on your supply. Meanwhile, 
may we send you our Booklet “A’’? 
It tells you WHY. Drop us a card 
Today. 


The L. & I..J. White Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 














The Ireland Presents Highest 










Manufacturers of — 
Portable Sawmills and 
Shingle Machinery, Drag 

and Wood Saws. 





UV Ireland Machine & Foundry Co., 


Perfection in Portable Sawmills 


It embodies many recent improvements making it not only the easiest mill for 
sawyer to handle, but which also greatly increase its efficiency and range of work. 


PRACTICAL SAWYERS ENDORSE IT 


because of its variable feed, with steel cable, which gives the carriage a lightness almost equal that of the steam 
feed; the power set, which relieves sawyer of a lot of hard-work; the taper set, which provides for sawing of 
crooked and tampering logs without sawyer leaving his position at the levers; the improved quicksetting dogs, 


which never loosen—and a lot of 
other practical reasons. We'll 
gladly tell you all about it if 
you're interested. 


Ask for detailed circular A 





Norwich, 
N. Y. 
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Seattle, Wash.—There is an indication of a better de- 
mand for red cedar shingles, especially clears, which are 
firm at $1.95. Stars are weak at $1.60. Some of the water 
front mills have closed owing to the high price of cedar 
logs on the Sound, but the curtailment in production is 
not material, as the inland mills are still operating. 'The 
slight advance is not enough to encourage heavier pro- 
duction, and if it does not continue mills which are not 
favorably located for obtaining logs or shingle bolts at a 
low cost are likely to close. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue quiet with 
prices low and unstable. Demand is not up to output and 
there is some pushing for business. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The tendency on the Coast is for 
a stronger market in red cedar shingles. Manufacturers 
want 5 to 10 cents more for their stock because of the 
scarcity ot logs and the small supplies of stock at the 
mills. The stiffness on the Coast is having a bolstering 
effect on the market here and prices are tending upward 
although there is not sufficient demand to give them 
much life. Retailers generally are fairly well supplied 
and will be unable tc use any more stock until there 
been enough good weather to promote a demand 
that will move their stock out. There has been some 
improvement in demand the last week, about the first 
improvement that has been noted this spring, and that 
is taken as a hopeful sign The general asking price 
this week is $1.60, Coast basis, for extra stars, and $1.90, 
Coast basis, for extra clears, an increase of 5 cents over 
last week. Shingles still can be bought, however, at last 
week's basis from some of the dealers. The market 
on cypress lath and western pine lath is strong 


has 








New Orleans, La.—Better call for cypress shingles de- 
veloped during the last few days. Cypress lath continue 
to sell ‘readily. Prices unchanged but firm. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—There has been rather heavy buying of 
shingles lately owing to the low prices asked for lake- 
and-rail shipment. Many shingles from British Columbia 
are finding their way inte this market, though they are 
bringing 25 cents more¢ than the regular Washington 
shingles. The quality is said to be excellent and some 
buyers are willing to pay the greater price for these 


shingies. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Shipments of Coast products 
have been more active of late, dealers beginning to un- 
load yard supplies more liberally than before the mills 
resumed operation. Prices have fluctuated somewhat dur- 
ing the last week, varying from 3 to 5 cents, but most 
sales have been made at the quotations that prevailed for 
several previous weeks. A marked increase in demand 
for lath of all kinds is reported, supplies being greatly 
diminished by car shipments during the last week. Prices 
established early in the winter still prevail. 





Boston, Mass.—Opinions concerning the value of lath 
have varied so greatly the last few days that it i 
diflicult to be certain about prices. Although dealers 
that insist on $4.25 for 15g-inch lath succeed in getting 
business right along, other concerns are making sales 
at $4.15 and a little bu siness at $4.10 is reported. Demand 
is not so good as it should be at this time of year. 
As much as $4 has been obtained for extra plump 14-inch 
lath, but the usual quotation is {3.75 to $3. “y Some 
inferior 1%4-inch lath have been sold at $3.7( There 
is little inquiry for furring and 2-inch may had at 
$22.50, although some holders are asking $23. Shingles 
are moving slowly. Some white cedar extras are being 
sold at $3.50 by merchants who are willing to share their 
commissions. A feeling that prices may go slower is 
deterring many retailers from paying the $3.65 asked 
by many dealers for standard extras. White cedar clears 
range from $3 to $5 and second clears from $2.75 to $3. 
The supply exceeds the demand for the inferior grades. 
Inauiries for red cedar shingles have slowed up ver- 
ceptibly, but $3.75 can still be obtained for the very best 
brands. There is a fair demand for clapboards and the 
moderate supply is keeping prices firm. Spruce, 4-feet 
extras, are quoted at $ ‘$54 and clears at $50 to $52. 
Pine extras bring $55; clears, $50, and second clears, $48. 
te a cedar clapboards are firmer than a week ago. Sales 
of rebutted and dressed, 4 and 6 feet, have been made 
at $17.50. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingle retailers are well stocked up 
and are not inclined to buy until a decided improvement 
in consumption shall occur; this will not come until the 
opening up of the building season, which is about thirty 
days off. Western mills are not very active and prices do 
not show any tendency toward strengthening. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—No former experience in the stave and head- 
ing business has been so severe as the present. Prices 
have been lower, but buyers could then be found and 
timber cost less and barrels were higher in proportion. 
There is no demand for white oak oil staves and a few 
cars of red oak oil would glut this market. The same 
is true of oil heading and this condition is likely to 
continue several months, with possibly an easing up with 
the arrival of the June run of hogs. Oil refineries are 
out of the market for barrels. The railroads, their 
largest customers, are buying only for immediate require- 
ments. Some shops that make whisky barrels have had 
a moderate business but are now slackening operation. 
No change is noted in the overstocked beer stave market 
and some of the southern manufacturers have opened 
offices in Chicago to get the advantage of any orders 
that may be obtained by immediate acceptance. About 
the only result to be expected is lower priced timber to 
compare with the demoralized market for staves. Slack 
staves are too high for buyers and too low in price for 
sellers, making the trade slow. The few sales that are 
made are at slight reductions from former prices. Flour 
heading ranges from 5% cents for gum and mixed timber 
to 8 cents a set for basswood at the mills. White ash 
butter tub staves are plentiful at the old prices. Ash 
hoops are in the same demand as last week. Square ash 
heading is wanted and is fairly firm. Hickory flour 
hoops are scarce and command better prices, while 
hickory box straps are slow sellers and lower, say A. & 








H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 








No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan e!m flour staves, 











eR Ae a ee ere 9.00 
No. 1, 28%-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves 

cogsp tle i ER Oe ES BEE OL OLE LE PEER 8.50 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

2 RS Ae ee ee 07% to .08 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nom- 

ch Oe ne en Dee ee eee No demand 
No. 1, 2844-inch gum staves, nominal....... 7.75 
BE, Ee., DO-MMCM WU BUA TOR soc ance ais dica ce 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... Hit 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5- foot, Se 8.00 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 5.00 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .380 to 35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch..... .60 
ON-TOUNG MOOD WEOTOIBs . <5 0:05-500.6.00:000:0:0.0 46 
Hight patent hoop barrels. .........2.s000¢ 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...... 5 Me .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
SUOEE DETTORI as occ os bo 5.0.0.9 9 008 206 0 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 . 
Flat ash, 51%4-foot hoop, per M...........6. 4.75 
White oak, oll staves, per MM... 2... .secssece 29.00 to 30.00 
OG ORE, Ol] SLAVER MSP Mc. os oc0cc cvs cwves 27.00 to 28.00 


CN. NON Sate ing lnkgg ss 55s WAS s SM ORIN No demand 

SRST OK: WIUROE on 66s ois ge weiss ve eae s 11.00 to 12.00 
REE SIMOEE 5 ong bs nd A A wren Bow le SA Ss we wee 1.00 to 1.12 
Se eh bye Ee Oe ee ey ee 95 
Pork barrels, ash 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, 
For two weeks, - - 465 cents a line. 


25 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . . - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing adv: ertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


[ Too fate To Classify | 


KENT’S CORDWOOD SPLITTER. 


For Splitting Cordwood. 

Will cut and split by machinery from 40 to 
50 cords per day. This machine will cut and 
split cordwood for one-half the cost of the old- 
fashioned way of cutting and splitting by 
hand. Manufactured by 

HILTON CORDWOOD MACHINE CO., 
Smethport, Pa. 
Write for particulars. 











HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN 


See lists of books and description 
On page 76. 





MANAGERSHIP OF LONG LEAF MILL 
Wanted by experienced man, age 35, university graduate, 
married, now sales manager of wholesale company special- 
izing in car and railroad material. Have made thorough 
study of accounting, cost finding. office system and mill 


management. Several years in the South. Salary with 
interest in profits. Can present highest credentials. 
Address “S. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





YOUNG MAN FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 
Familiar with coast, Inland Empire and northern lumber 
wants situation. Can make good and furnish best refer- 
ences. Address “T, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


THE SEARCHLIGHT SYSTEM 
For retail lumber dealers. Each day at close of business you 
know net results of your business. Fully covered by copy- 
rights and patents. More than one thousand in use, with- 
out ever having been advertised. 
or samples and full particulars, address 
ROBT. HOLLINGWORTH, Lincoln, Neb. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever de- 
vised for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EASTERN RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE. 
Experienced, practical hardwood lumberman thoroughly 
acquainted with consuming trade within radius 500 miles 
New York City, desires build up and look after profitable 
wholesale trade for account reliable Southern mill. Attrac- 
tive ene. Eastern and Southern references. Address 
ENERGETIC,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











ay 





| Wanted: Employees 


SIX EXPERIENCED 
LOGGING SUPERINTENDENTS 
Required for development of several million acres of 
timberland in Russia. 

Must have several years’ experience in railroading 
and in ice-roads either in Canada or in the Lake 
States. 

Must command a knowledge of the Russian or of 
allied languages. 

Must have excellent recommendations. 

Monthly salary $150, and promise of raise if ser 
vices are satisfactory. 

Applications written in Russian. Address 
BOGOSLOWSKAGO OBSCHESTWA, Newsky Pros 

pect 12, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

















WANTED—A YOUNG MAN TO GO WITH 
A company east of the Alieghanies who handle lumber 4. /)! 
work, hardware and paints and have a factory in con: 
tion for odd and special work. This is a good opening 
the right man. State age, experience and reference; as. 
salary wanted; with or without capital. 

Address “W. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED AFIRST CLASS SAWMILL ENGINEER 
Good wages to a ¢ apable man and none other need app 
Address “W. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








ORDER AND INVOICE CLERK 
For stock sash and door factory capable of billing all ord 
inte mill and invoicing all shipments. Good perman 
position for competent inan. Address 
STANDARD LUMBER CO., Sonora, Cal 
WANTED-FIRST CLASS LUMBER AUDITOR 
For large western lumber concern, with number of plant 
No cheap man wanted, but a high class, experienced 
countant. References required. 
Address “W. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED--EXPERIENCED MAN ON A 
Frank H. Clements automatie back knife lathe, wages S0c 
per hour, steady work. Address 

NORWOOD SASH & DOOR MFG. CO., Norwood, O 


ORDER AND INVOICE CLERK FOR STOCK 
Sash and door factory capable of billing all orders into mil! 
and invoicing all 7 eon nts. Good permanent position for 
competent man. ddre 

STANDAR D LUMBER CO., Sonora, Calif 


WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND CASHIER 
One who can take off lists from plans and help wait on 
trade. Must have lumber experience. State age and salary 
Address “W. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 
Retail lumber yard. Eastern Indiana. Must be thorough!y 
competent. Give experie nce and reference with application 

V 


Address ‘W. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN. 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 

“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 





WANTED ESTIMATOR 
For wholesale sash and door concern in Missouri, to figure 
millwork lists. State age, experience and salary expected. 
Address “T. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Familiar with the lumber business to take charge of books 
at sawmill operations in the South. Plant located in 
pleasant town. Give references, experience and_ salary 
wanted. Address “T. 37,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
Sash and doors, country lists. Also mention if any lumber 
or frame house plan experience; give experience and salary 
expected. Address or call THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., 
W. 37th St. & Loomis P1l., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO LEARN 
Lumber business in Alaska for large company. Investment 
two to five thousand required. 
3139 ARCADE BUILDING, Seattle, Wash. 


RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 

A copy of ‘“‘Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber offices, to show 
prospective builders, will increase sales. The best’ book on 
bungalow building. Shows many views of charming bunga- 
lows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, man 
tels, fireplaces, furniture, etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; naper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular on 
request. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED 
Dimension mill foreman, bolter men, trimmer men and 
graders working mill refuse; also hardwood flooring grader, 
flooring machine feeders. State age, salary expected and 
give reference. Address 
“T, 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COLLECTIONS BY RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 
A series of letters by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN subscribers 
giving their views on the best way to handle the accounts 
of a retail lumber business. These letters offer many excel- 
lent ideas, and it will repay any po lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents paid. 
AMERICAN TUMBLE RMAN, Chicago. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 


A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save 
you considerable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


NOTICE ! 
In replying to advertisements, send copies of , 
or other valuable papers, instead of originals. 
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